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GEORGICAL  tlSSAYS. 


ESSAY  L 

On  tfu  heneficiat  Effects  of  a  Spirited  AgriciMtre. 

x\6iticuLTUR£^  in  every  civilized  nation^  h^ 
been  justly  regarded  as  an  object  of  the  first 
importance^  and^  of  all  the  useful  arts,  the  most 
deserving  of  public  attention  and  encourage^ 
ment.  At  the  same  time  that  it  furnishes  a 
steady  supply  of  all  the  necefsary  means  of 
subsidences  and  comfortable  accommodation 
to  the  individual,  it  contributes,  most  efsenti^ 
aSy,  to  the  strength,  the  opulence,  and  the  in-> 
dependence  of  the  State.  It  must,  therefore, 
appear  surprising,  that  in  this  country,  so  much 
distinguished  by  other  improvements,  the  ii|i- 
provement  of  the  soil  should  have  continued 
so  long  the  object  of  general  neglect,  and 
should  never,  till  of  late,  have  received  that 
public  encouragement,  to  which  it  has  so  just 
a  claim.  (^ 
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Literary  merit  has  been  patronised  by  the 
most  distinguished  names.  Improvements  in 
the  arts  and  sciences  have  been  encouraged  by 
public  honours  and  rewards.  Laws  and  re- 
gulations have  been  established,  and  bounties 
held  out,  to  give  energy  and  succefs  to  the 
exertions  of  the  merchant  and  manufacturer. 
Much  blood  and  treasure  have  been  spent  in 
the  acquisition  of  foreign  territory,  and  foreign 
trade ;  and  the  lives  of  many  thousands  have 
been  hazarded  and  lost,  for  their  extension  and 
defence.  But  the  cultivation  and  improve- 
ment of  our  native  soil,  though  an  object  un- 
deniably of  the  first  consequence  to  the  nation, 
has  been,  in  a  great  measure,  overlooked,  and 
suffered  to  languish  under  the  prefsure  of 
numberlefs  hardships  and  discouragements. 

Public  neglect,  however,  is  not  the  only 
misfortune  which  agriculture  hath  experienced. 
From  the  indolence  and  inattention  of  the 
proprietors  themselves,  it  hath  suffered  still 
more  severely.  Blind  to  their  own  private 
interest,  as  well  as  to  the  general  g(^od  of  their 
country,  they  continued  long  to  regard  hus- 
bandry vvith  an  indifferent  eye,  and  have 
ncvor,  generally,  till  within  these  few  years, 
taken  any  ])roper  measures  to  extricate  their 
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estates  from  that  wretched  system  of  manage* 
ment  to  which,  from  time  immemorial^  they 
had  been  unhappily  subjected. 

In  many  instances^  and  at  a  period  not  very 
remote,  the  pride  of  family  distinction^  attach* 
ing  the  idea  of  meannefs  to  the  labours  of  the 
peasant,  led  gentlemen  of  fortune  to  consider 
practical  farming  as  beneath  their  rank,  and 
as  bringing  them  too  much  upon  a  level  with 
the  inferior  orders  of  society.  Besides,  the 
greater  part  of  our  young  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  were  trained  up  in  the  persuasion, 
that  the  science  of  agriculture  formed  no  part 
of  the  education,  and  the  knowledge  of-  rural 
economy,  none  of  the  accomplishments,  that 
belong  to  men  of  rank  and  fashion.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  has  been  an  almost  total  ig< 
norance,  and  a  rooted  dislike,  of  the  operations^ 
of  husbandry  among  that  order  of  men,  who 
are  most  concerned  and  best  able  to  promote 
its  improvement.  Abstracting  themselves  en- 
tirely from  country  affairs,  they  engaged  in 
other  employments  deemed  more  honourable, 
or  more  suitable  to  their  station,  or  else  de* 
voted  their  time  to  the  pleasures  and  amuse- 
ments of  gay  life,  at  a  distance  from  their 
estates,  which  thev  seldom   visited,  and  of 
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which  they  knew  little,  except,  perhaps,  the 
amount  of  the  rental.  The  cultivation  of  their 
lands  was,  of  course,  left  to  the  management 
of  a  clafs  of  men,  generally  without  know- 
ledge, without  capital,  and  without  enter- 
prise ;  attached  to  the  customs  and  fashions  of 
their  fathers,  and  as  unwilling  to  adopt,  as 
they  were  unable  to  form,  any  rational  plan 
of  improvement, 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  this 
charge  of  neglect  does  not  apply  uijiversally. 
Upwards  of  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  many 
gentlemen  both  in  England  and  Scotland, 
began  to  study  agriculture  as  a  science,  and  to 
regard  practical  husbandry  as  an  honourable 
as  well  as  a  profitable  employment.  By  a 
course  of  experiments  and  observations,  and 
at  no  inconsiderable  expense,  they  gradually 
introduced  an  improved  system  of  husbandry 
into  their  estates ;  by  which  means,  they  have 
at  last  brought  them  to  a  high  state  of  culti- 
vation. In  every  county  or  district  where 
this  has  taken  place,  the  consequences  arc 
visible  and  striking.  The  value  of  land  has 
increased  amazingly.  The  tenants  are  in  a 
thriving  condition,  and  many  of  them  rising 
to  af&uence.     It  must  be  acknowledged,  like-. 
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wise,  to  the  credit  of  tlie  farmers,  that  many 
of  them  have  displayed  much  skill  und  in* 
dustry  in  the  cultivation  of  their  farms ;  and 
have  contributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the 
improvement  of  practical  husbandry. 

The  effects,  however,  of  these  laudable  ex- 
ertions have  been  partial  and  Jimited.  Tlicy 
have  awakened  the  public  attention ;  they 
have  thrown  much  light  upon  this  important 
smbject ;  and  have  done  much  goo4  in  par- 
ticular counties  and  districts.  .9ut  ijhey  have 
never  been  able  to  diffuse  a  spirit  pf  industry 
and  juQiprovement  generally  through  the  king- 
dom 9  nor  to  establish  a  system  of  .^igriculture 
Opon  principles  capable  ,of  uoiver^l  appli- 
cation. 

When  these  circumstances  are  considered, 
we  cannot  wonder  that  the  progrefs  of  agri- 
culture has  been  so  slow,  and  that^  in  so  few 
instances,  it  hath  reached  to  any  degree  of 
perfection.  If  I  am  rightly  informed,  a  com- 
paratively small  part  of  the  kingdom  can  ^boast 
of  a  complete  state  of  cultivation.  A  very 
large  proportion,  though  in  a  progreislve  state 
of  improvement,  is  stilly  by  many  degrees, 
digrt  of  perfection.    And  vast  tracts  of  land, 
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capable  of  cultivation,  still  remain  in  a  state  of 
nature,  or  under  a  course  of  managements 
little  superior  to  what  existed  some  centuries 
ago. 

The  period,  however,  is  now  arrived,  when 
the  eyes  of  the  nation  seem  to  be  opened ; 
and  a  taste  and  spirit  for  agricultural  improve^ 
ment,  which,  for  some  time,  have  been  ad* 
vanclng  with  slow  laborious  steps,  are  now 
beginning  to  operate  with  a  vigour  and  to  an 
extent  hitherto  unknown.  By  the  persevering 
efforts  of  a  patriotic  individual,  a  Board  of 
Agriculture  has  been  established,  for  the 
purposes  of  collecting  information  respecting 
the  present  state  of  husbandry  through  the 
nation  ;  of  rousing  and  spreading  a  spirit  of 
industry  among  the  people  j  and  of  devising 
and  employing  the  most  effectual  means  of  ac- 
celerating and  bringing  to  perfection  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil  in  every  part  of  Great 
Britain. 

From  such  an  institution,  patronized  by  our 
Gracious  Sovereign,  sanctioned  by  the  autho- 
rity of  Parliament,  and  under  the  management 
of  the  first  names  in  the  kingdom,  we  are 
warranted  to  prognosticate  the  happiest  effects. 
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An  increase  of  produce,  both  of  grain  and 
of  live-stock,  which  will  advance  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  perfection  to  which  improve- 
ments in  Agriculture  are  carried,  must  be  the 
inunediate  and  happy  consequence.  ITiis  will 
not  only  secure  us  from  scarcity  and  famine, 
evils  ever  dreadful  to  a  nation,  but  will  afford 
an  abundant  supply  of  food  for  the  inhabitants ; 
and  not  infrequently  a  large  surplus  for  ex- 
portation ;  besides  famishing  in  greater  quan- 
tity, and  of  an  improved  quality,  the  raw 
materials  of  many  of  our  most  valuable  and 
profitable  manufactures,  such  as  wool,  flax, 
hides,  tallow,  &c.  As  Agriculture  advances, 
the  number  of  inhabitants  will,  of  course, 
multiply  :  for  population  always  keeps  pace 
with  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Productive 
labour,  the  great  source  of  national  wealth, 
will  increase,  withojit  any  considerable  ad- 
dition of  unproductive  consumiers.  Hence 
will  arise  an  accumulation  of  the  general  stock 
and  revenue  of  the  kingdom,  which  will  fur- 
nish large  resources  for  supplying  the  exigen- 
ces of  the  State,  in  respect  both  of  internal 
government,  and  national  defence,— resources 
not  only  plentiful,  and  at  hand,  but  subject  to 
none  of  the  difficulties  and  uncertainties,  to 
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which  those  drawn  from  foreign  territoiy  and 
Ibreign  trade,  are  unavoidably  exposed. 

Besides,  Agriculture  is  peculiarly  friendly  to 
the  health  and  morals  of  the  people.  The 
exercises,  in  which  it  employs  them,  are  ge- 
nerally in  the  open  air,  and  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  render  them  hardy  and  robust ;  and  to  prer 
serve  them  from  those  diseases,  to  which  men 
employed  in  sedentary  occupations,  or  con- 
fined within  the  noxious  atmosphere  of  large 
towns,  are  usually  liable. 

And  as  Agriculture  contributes  to  bodily 
health  and  vigour,  so  it  tends  to  preserve  in- 
nocency  and  simplicity  of  manners.  At  the 
same  time  that  it  promotes  population,  it 
obliges  the  people  to  continue  in  a  divided 
and  scattered  state,  thereby  preventing  that 
growth  and  prevalence  of  corruption,  which  an 
easy  and  frequent  intercourse  is  so  apt  to  pro- 
duce. And  as  every  day  hath  its  particular 
task,  which  can  seldom  be  anticipated  or  post- 
poned, they  have  neither  leisure  nor  oppor^ 
tunity  allowed  them  for  contracting  habits  of 
ijicncfs  and  intemperance,  ^y  their  situation 
jmd  maimer  of  life,  they  are  prevented  from 
|)ting  often  witncfsct  ^o  scenes  of  profligacy 
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and  vice,  and  theiehy  kept  in  a  great  measure 
fbee  firooi  .the  cootagiQa  of  bad  example ;  the 
foquency  of  which  proves  so  destructive  of 
the  morals  of  the  crowded  city.  Hard  and 
constant  labour  serves  to  keq>  the  pafsions  in 
checjc^  aiid  affords  no  tune  £br  the  contrivance 
and  execution  of  deliberate  schemes  of  wick- 
edneis.  In  aborts  as  ^dlenefs  is  the  firist  step 
to  profligacy,  so  .the  habits  of  industry  are 
highly  (avQurable  to  the  interest  of  virtue,  as 
diey  keep  men  out  of  the  way  of  those  tempta- 
tions, by  which  virtuous  principles  may  be 
shaken  and  overthrown. 

It  deserves  consideratiqp,  Jflcewbe,  that 
Agriculture^  when  in  a  floucishing  state,  con* 
tributes  greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  trade  and 
manufacture^.  Witi^  whftt  superior  advantage 
piay  these  be  carried  on,  when,  instead  of 
being  obliged  to  depend  i^n  the  prccarious 
wd  often  expfsnsive  supplies  of  a  foreign 
market,  the  numerous  trading  vefsels  that 
crowd  our  ports  can  be  completely  victualled, 
and  at  the  same  time  supplied  with  many 
valuable  articles  of  commerce ;  and  when  the 
manufacturer  can  be  furnished  with  a  constant 
and  plentiful  supply  of  provisions  from  the 
produce  of  our  own  country. 
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Besides^  as  the  people  become  more  wealthy, 
a  taste  for  refinement  will,  of  course,  spread 
and  be  more  generally  indulged.  Not  satis- 
fied with  bare  necefsaries,  men  will  look  out 
for  the  elegances  and  delicacies  of  life.  Hence 
the  demands  upon  the  manufacturer  and  the 
^nerchant  will  increase  ;  and  hence  firesh  en- 
couragement to  activity  and  improvement  will 
be  derived.  But  the  advantage  will  not  be 
wholly  on  the  side  of  trade  and  manufactures ; 
it  will  return  back  to  the  farmer  with  interest, 
and  be  amply  repaid  by  a  ready  market,  and 
a  high  price  for  the  productions  of  the  field. 

The  truth  is.  Agriculture  and  Manufactures 
ought  to  go  hand  in  hand  -y  and  a  wise  Go- 
vernment, so  far  as  the  interference  of  Govern- 
ment may  be  competent  and  proper,  will 
study  to  direct  their  several  operations,  and  to 
adjust  the  encouragements  that  may  be  necef- 
sary  for  their  improvement  and  succefs,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  render  them  mutually  advan- 
tageous, and  jointly  subservient  to  the  general 
welfare. 

In  short,  this  great  plan  for  promoting  in- 
dustry and  agricultural  improvement,  if  carried 
into  full  eflcct,  will  have  the  happiest  influence 
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on  the  political  sentiments  of  the  people  at 
large.  When  they  find  themselves  the  objects 
of  public  attention  and  care ;  and  when  they 
see  Government  chalking  out  to  them  a  path 
by  which  they  may  rise  to  opulence  and  con- 
sideration ;  when  they  experience  from  their 
masters  a  kind  and  liberal  treatment;  and 
when  they  find  themselves  protected  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  their  honest  in- 
dustry, by  the  operation  of  laws  wisely  framed 
and  impartially  executed,  they  become  natu- 
rally and  warmly  attached  to  their  native  soil, 
repay  the  friendly  attention  of  their  superiors 
with  honour  and  esteem ;  and  look  up  with 
veneration  to  that  system  of  Govemmerit  under 
which  they  flourish  and  are  happy,  and  will 
be  ready,  in  the  moment  of  danger,  to  stand 
forth  in  its  defence. 
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ESSAY  11. 

I 

On  the  Pine-Tree. 

vyp  this  very  useful  gej^us  of  plants  Aere  are 
various  species,  all  of  which  flower  in  the 
months  of  April  and  May.  There  being  male 
and  female  flowers  on  the  same  plants  the 
male  flowers  are  collected  in  conic  bunches^ 
and  the  females  in  close  cones,  which  grow 
into  the  real  cones,  containing  &e  seed.  To 
this  genus  Linnaeus  has  added  the  Fir4i^€, 
the  Cedar  <^  Lebanon,  and  the  Larch,  their 
generic  characters  being  the  same  as  the  Pinus. 
All  the  species,  except  the  Larch,  are  ever- 
greens. In  the  edition  of  Miller's  Gardeners* 
Dictionary,  published  by  the  ingenious  Dr. 
M«rtyn,  Regius  Profefsor  of  Botany  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  there  will  be  found 
the  best  directions  for  propagating  all  the 
different  species  of  Pines,  so  that  in  this  Efsay 
I  shall  principally  confine  myself  to  the  histo- 
rical account  of  such  as  are  generally  known. 

1 .  The  WILD  PINE,  or  SCOTCH  FIB. 

This  is  called  the  Scotch  Fir,   because  it 
grows  naturally  on  the  Highlands   of  Scot- 
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land,  where  the  seeds,  falling  from  their  cones, 
come  up  and  propagate  theitiselves  without 
any  care.  But  it  is  not  in  Scotland  only  that 
Aesc  trees  thrive  naturally;  for  they  grow 
spontaneously  ip  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
Sweden.  And  though,  from  the  above  in- 
stances, it  would  seem  that  they  delighted 
principally  in  these  northern  parts ;  yet  when 
the  plants  are  properly  raised  and  planted  out, 
DO  climate  comes  amifs  to  them ;  for  they  will 
thrive  and  grow  to  be  good  timber-trees  in 
almost  any  part  of  the  temperate  globe.  The 
timber  of  this  tree  is  what  we  call  Dealj 
which  is  sometimes  red,  sometimes  yellow,  but 
chiefly  white.  The  Pinaster  is  a  variety  of  the 
Scotch  ilr,  and  is  titled  Pinaster  Latifolius, 
julis  virescentibus  sive  pallescentibus.  This 
tree  throws  out  large  arms,  and  its  leaves  are 
larger  and  longer,  and  of  a  paler  green  than 
those  of  the  Scotch  Fir.  It  is  a  native  of  Italy, 
though  it  abounds  in  the  south  of  France ;  and 
in  Switzerland,  where  there  are  great  plenty 
of  these  trees,  the  inhabitants  cut  them  into 
shingles  for  the  covering  of  their  houses,  which 
soon  become  so  compact  and  close,  by  the 
sun's  melting  the  resinous  substance,  as  to  be 
proof  against  all  weather.  Thence  ve  two  other 
varieties ;  Pinus  maritima  akdra  s  and  Pihaster 
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tenulfollus,  julo  purpurascente. — Bauh.  Pin. 
The  white  inner  rind  of  this  tree,  when  dried 
and  ground  in  a  mill,  is  used  by  the  in- 
habitants of  some  northern  countries  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  flour,  which,  after  undergoing  a  par- 
ticular operation,  is  converted  into  bread. 

The  valuable  plantations  of  Firs  now 
growing  upon  Crooksbury  Heath,  in  the 
county  of  Surrey,  prove  to  what  a  profitable 
purpose  such  kind  of  land  may  be  applied : 
llie  Heath  consists  of  near  3700  acres  -,  the 
soil  a  deep  sand,  and  covered  with  short 
heath.  In  1776  twelve  acres  of  this  Heath 
were  planted  with  Scotch  Firs,  four  years  old, 
at  the  distance  of  four  feet.  The  ground  was 
no  ways  prepared,  but  the  holes  were  simply 
dug,  and  the  plants  put  in.  In  1788  the  plants 
were  thinned,  being  then  about  the  height  of 
fourteen  feet,  and  produced  eight  pounds  per 
acre.  The  thinnings  w^ere  sold  for  hop-poles, 
and  the  branches  were  made  into  bavins  for 
burning  lime.  Mr.  Giles  of  Famham,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  Heath,  has  for  many 
years  used  no  other  poles  than  Firs  for  hops, 
and  which  he  has  found  to  answer  full  as  well 
as  Ash  or  Alder.  Those  he  has  at  present, 
have  been  nine  years  in  use,  and  at  this  time 
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air  perfectly  sound.  He  has  attended  with  , 
much  accuracy  to  their  durable  quality  as 
applied  to  the  purpose  of  hop-poles :  and  he 
finds  that  Larch  is  the  best,  the  Weymouth 
Pine  the  next,  and  the  Scotch  and  Spruce,  the 
least  durable.  The  second  thinnings  (1794) 
are  now  taking  place,  and  the  trees  are  con- 
verted into  scantlings  and  rafters,  being  about 
forty  feet  in  height.  The  number  of  trees  at 
present  standing  upon  the  twelve  acres,  are 
computed  at  18,531,  and  are  valued  at  5731. 

It  would  appear  from  the  hardy  nature  of 
the  Fir,  and  the  readinefs  with  which  it  grows 
in  almost  every  part  of  this  island,  that  it  is  an 
indigenous  tree ;  yet  Csesar  exprefsly  says  that 
it  IS  not  a  native.  In  his  description  of  the- 
country,  he  observes  that  Britain  had  all  the 
trees  of  Gaul,  except  the  Beech  and  Fir:- 
Materia  atjusquc  generis ,  iit  in  Qallia^  prater 
Fagum  et  Abietem.  As  all  the  British 
words  for  the  Beech  are  clearly  of  Roman 
derivation,  Faighe,  Fagljp,  or  Faydh,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  it  was  introduced  into  Britain  with 
the  Roman  colonies  j  but  with  regard  to  the 
Fir,  the  case  is  otherwise,  for  many  of  its 
names  are  purely  British  ;  and  this  is  a  testi*  \ 
mony  not  to  be  overthrown.     I'he  ingeniou'^' 
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Mr.  Whitaker,  in  the  first  volume  of  hU 
History  of  Manchester,  p.  309,  treats  this  sub- 
ject with  great  learning  and  precision.  He 
says,  "  Among  the  many  Roman  names  for 
"the  Fir  in  the  British  language,  there  are 
**  three  which  are  purely  and  absolutely 
British.  The  Scotch  distinguish  the  Fir 
by  the  British  appellation  of  Gius;  the 
Irish,  by  the  British  appellation  of  Giumhus ; 
and  the  Welch,  by  the  British  appellation 
of  Fynniduydh.  Had  the  Fir  been  origin- 
ally introduced  into  the  fields  of  Britain  by 
"  the  Romans,  all  the  British  appropriated 
appellations  of  it  must  have  been,  as  some 
of  them  evidently  are,  the  mere  derivatives 
**  of  the  Roman  Abies,  Z-aban,  S-ibuydh, 
•'S-apin,  and  S-abin.  And  the  existence 
^*  of  one  British  appropriated  appellation  for 
^  the  Fir  is  a  strong  argument  in  itself  that  the 
tree  was  not  introduced  by  the  Romans^ 
!'  but  that  it  was  originally  British. 
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**  Firs  actually  appear  as  early  as  the  third 
^  century  in  the  Unromanized  regions  of 
^  Caledonia  and  Ireland,  and  appear  as  the 
^  acknowledged  Aborigines  of  the  country. 
<•  Firs  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  poems 
1^  pf  the  Caledonian  Bard,  not  as  plants  seen 
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"  by  him  on  the  continent  or  in  the  provinces, 
*'  not  merely  as  forming  the  equivocal  imagery 
"  of  a  simiKtude,  but  as  actually  and  anciently 
growing  in  both*  The  spear  of  a  warrior, 
says  an  Irishman  in  Ulster,  pointing  to 
a  neighbouring  tree^  is  like  that  blasted  Fir  : 
And  it  h  compared  by  another  to  the  Fir 
of  Siimora  patticuliurly,  a  mountain  in  the 
"  north  of  Ireland.  And  the  tomb  of  a  fallen 
warrior,  upoh  the  wcfetem  shote  of  Caledonia, 
is  thtis  ddscfibed  from  the  reality  by  the 
''  B^rd :  l>ost  thou  not  behold^  Malvina,  a  rock 
mth  lis  head  of  heath  f  Three  aged  Firs 
h6ndffmi  its  face;  green  is  the  narrow  piain 
'*  at  its  feet. 

'*  The  Sir  is  also  discovered  in  our  Mancu- 
"  nian  mofses,  togeflter  with  the  Bbch  and 
''  the  Osik,  as  freqiKent  as  the  Oak,  and  much 
more  frequent  than  the  Birch.  The  Fir  of 
our  mofses  is  not,  as  the  wild  hypothesis  of 
'*  some  afsert  it  to  be,  a  mere  mimickry  of  the 
"  natural  Fir,  merely  an  Oak  or  a  Krch  that, 
lying  for  ages  in  the  unctuous  mafs,  has 
discharged  itself  of  all  its  original  properties, 
and  has  adopted  all  the  characteristic  pro- 
perties  of  the  Fir.  Had  this  been  the  case, 
it  could  not  pofiibly  be  distinguished  from 
'*  the  Oak  or  the  Birch,  and  all  die  trees  o^ 
Volume  11.  ^  C 
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"  our  raofses  must  have  been  equally  and 
"  absolutely  Firs.  The  Frr  b  the  only  tree  of 
"  our  mofses  that  exhibits  a  resinous  quality. 
".  And  the  Fir  of  our  mofses  is  as  much 
"  discriminated  to  the  eye,  by  the  peculiar 
"  nature  of  its  grain,  as  tjbe  Oak  or  the-  Birch. 
Nor  is  this  all :  The  Rr  is  perpetually  dis- 
covered in  such  of  our  mofses  particularly 
as  were  demonstrably'  prior  to  the  settle- 
"  ment  of  the  Romans  among  us.  It  is  dis- 
"  covered  in  such  mofses  as  appear  td  the 
"  present  period .  actually  traversed  by  the 
"  roads  of  the  Romaos.  It  is  discovered 
**  immediately  adjbiniog  to .  the  road,  and- 
"  absolutely  on  both  sides  of  it.  •  Thiis  is 
"  the  Fir  found  very  frequent  in  the  mofs  of 
"  Failsworth,  close  to  either  margin  of  the 
*^  street,  and  mingled  with  Oaks  and  Birches. 
**  And  as  the  road  demonstrates  the  mofs  to 
"  have  been  formed  before  the  settlement  of 
"  the  Romans  at  Manchester,  so  the  trees  dis- 
"  covered  in  the  mofs  must  have  been  all 
equally  coteraporary  with  it,  and  all  equally 
with  it  prior  to  the  settlement  of  the  Romans 
at  Manchester.  This  argument  carries  a  de- 
"  cisive  audiority  with  it :  But  we  can  pro- 
"  secute  it  fairly  up  to  demonstration :  The 
"  Fir  has  been  discovcreed  in  our  mofses,  not 
only  in  such  parts  as  arc  immediately  con- 
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"  tiguous  to  the  Roman  roads  over  them,'  but 
"  in  such  as  are  actually  oecupied  and  covered 
*^  with  tlie  line  of  the  Roman  roads,  and  in 
"  the  black  spongy  earth  immediately  beneath 
"  the  Roman  gravel*  It  has  been  very 
"  recently  dug  up  by  myself  under  the  roots 
"  of  the  road  oyer  Failsworth  Mofs.  Ajid 
"  I  have  now  in  .  my  own  pofsefsion  two 
^  pieces  of  tried  genuine  Fir  that  were 
"  bedded  with  the  remains  of  a  Birch-tree 
one  yard  and  a  half  in  the  mofsy  soil,  and 
three  yards  under  the  crown  of  the  Roman 
"  gravel. 
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''  These  are  three  arguments  which  arc  all 
"  sufficiently  convincing  of  themselves  :  These 
"  are  three ,  arguments  which,  springing  from 
"  as  many  different  sources,  aU  happily  imite 
"  together  in  one  common  channel,  and  form 
"  together  an  irresistible  tide  of  evidence. 
"  And  a  fact  which  relates  to  the  remotest 
antiquity,  and  which  i§  afserted  against  the 
the  highest  historical  authority,  canrfot  be 
too  powerfully  demonstrated.  The  Fir  then 
"  was  one  of  the  trees  of  Britain  before  the 
^*  arrival  of  the  Romans  among  us.'' 

The  Scotch  Fir.     Plate  1.     a.  A  male 
catkin,     b.  The  gem,  or  winter  lodge  (Hiber- 
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naculum).  c.  The  scale,  or  squama,  d.  A 
cluster  of  stamina,  d.  Ditto,  magnified,  e.  A 
single  stamen,  e.  Ditto,  with  its  scale  r,  mag- 
nified. /.  The  ftiture  cone.  g.  A  single  scale 
of  the  cone,  with  its  two  embryos,  g.  Ditto, 
magnified,  h.  A  single  embryo,  magnified. 
/.  The  cone.  k.  The  same  opened,  to  show 
how  the  seeds  are  lodged.  /.  The  inner  side 
of  a  scale,     m.  The  two  winged  seeds. 

2.  TAe  WErMOUTH  PINE. 

This  grows  naturally  in  most  parts  of 
North  America,  where  it  is  called  the  Wh^Je 
or  Masting  Pine,  and  is  one  of  the  tallest 
trees  of  all  the  species ;  often  grbwing  a  hun- 
dred feet  high  in  these  countries.  Of  this  tree 
the  best  masts  are  made,  and  Dr.  Douglafs,  in 
his  "  Historical  and  Political  Sinnmary  of  the 
British  Settlements  in  North  America,'*  says, 
that  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Merimack, 
in  the  year  1736,  there  was  cut  a  White  Pine 
that  was  seven  feet  eight  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  butt-end  The  bark  of  this  tree  is  very 
smooth  and  delicate,  especially  when  young ; 
the  leaves  arc  long  and  slender,  five  growing 
out  of  each  sheath ;  the  branches  are  pretty 
closely  garnished  with  them,  so  make  a  fine 
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appearance ;  the  cones  are  long,  slender,  and 
Tery  loose,  opening  with  the  first  warmth  of 
the  spring,  so  that  if  they  are  not  gathered  in 
winter,  tbe  scales  open  and  let  out  the  seeds. 
As  the  wood  of  this  tree  was  generally  thought 
of  great  service  to  the  navy,  there  was  a  bw 
made  in  the  ninth  year  of  Queen  Ann  for  the 
preservation  of  the  trees,  and*  to  encourage 
their  growth  in  America;  it  is  not  much 
above  half  a  century  since  these  trees  began 
to  be  propagated  in  England  in  any  plenty, 
though  there  were  some  large  trees  of  this 
sort  growing  in  two  or  three  places  long  be- 
fore, partieCilariy  at  Lord  Weymouth's,  and 
Sir  Wyndham  Knat^hhuU's  in  Kent  $  and  it 
has  been  chieify  friotx  the  seeds  of  the  latter 
that  the  g^atesir  number  of  these  trees  now  if) 
England  h^fve  been  raised  ;  for  although  there 
has  9i3biiualiy  been  some  of  the  seeds  brought 
from  AjBEierica,  yet  these  have  been  few  in 
comparison  W  the  produce  of  the  trees  in 
Kent;  and  m^y  c(  the  trees  which  have 
heea  raised  £rom  the  seed^  of  those,  now  pro- 
duce pleatjr  of  good  seeds,  particularly  the 
trees  in  the  gardens  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  at  Wl^tton>  which  annnaily  produce 
large  quaatdties  of  cones.  Tfhis^  sort  and  the 
JPiste  Sie  the  best  w^rth  cultivating  of 
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all  the  kinds  for  the  sake  of  their  wood ;  the 
others  may  be  planted  for  variety  in  parks,  &c. 
where  they  make  a  good  appearance  in 
winter,  when  other  trees  arc  destitute  of 
leaves. 

3.  The  STONE  PINE. 

This  is  a  tree  of  which  there  should  be  a 
few  in  all  plantations  of  ever-greens.  It  will 
grow  to  a  considerable  height,  and  arises  with 
a  straight  and  fair  stem,  though  with  a  rough 
bark.  The  leaves  contribute  to  the  diversify- 
ing of  the  scene,  as  they  differ  in  colour  from 
the  other  sorts,  and  are  arranged  in  a  different 
manner.  The  cones  which  it  bears  are  large 
and  turbinated  j  they  strike  the  eye  by  their 
bold  appearance  when  hanging  on  the  trees, 
and  when  closely  examined,  exhibit  a  beauti- 
ful arrangement  of  scales.  TTiey  produce  a 
kernel  as  sweet  to  the  taste  as  an  almond,  with 
a  slight  flavour  of  the  turpentine.  This  tree 
is  a  native  of  Italy,  where  the  kernels  are 
served  up  in  deserts  at  the  tabic ;  they  were 
formerly  kept  in  the  shops,  and  thought  to  be 
salutary  in  colds,  coughs,  and  consumptions. 
The  Stone  Pine  may  be  sawed  into  good 
boards,  though  the  timber  is  generally  allowed 
not  to  be  quite  so  valualbte  as  the  other  sorts, 
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Hie  colour  is  not  tke  same  in  all  tree»;  some 
exhibiting  their  timber  of  a  very  white  colour; 
others  again  are  yellower^  and  smell  stronger 
of  the  turpentine.  Martial  represents  it  as 
<langerous  to  stand  under  this  species  of  Pine^ 
on  account  of  the  magnitude  of  its  cones : 

* 

Poma  sumus  Cybeles  ;  procul  hinc  discede,  viator, 
Ne  cadat  ia  iniserum  nostra  ruina  caput. 

Lib.  xili,  £p.  25. 

4.  The  SWAMP  PINE. 

This  is  a  yery  large  growing  tree,  and  is 
liighly  proper^  as  its  name  imports,  to  be  plants 
ed  in  moist  places.  The  leaves  ^re  lopg,  and 
of  a  delightful  green  colour ;  three  ifsue  out 
of  each  sheath,  and  adorn  the  younger  branches 
in  great  plenty.  Its  propagation  is  the  same 
as  the  Weymouth  Pine ;  and  the  planting  out, 
and  after-management,  is.exactly  similar.  It 
will  grow  on  upland  and  dry  grounds;  but 
it  chiefly  delights  jn  moist  placesu 

5.  The  CEMBJtA  PINE. 

The  Cembra  Pine  is  a  fine  tree ;  Ae  leaves 
are  very  beautiful,  being  of  a  lighter  green 
than  most  of  the  Pines,  and  are  produced  five 
m  a  sheath-  .  They  are  long  and  narrow ;  and 
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as  they  closely  ornament  the  branches  all 
round,  they  render  the  tree,  on  that  account, 
very  desirable.  The  cones  also  have  a  good 
effect ;  for  they  are  larger  than  those  of  the 
Pinaster,  and  the  squamae  are  beautifully  ar- 
ranged. This  tree  is  a  native  of  the  Alps,  and 
is  well  described  by  Mr.  Harte,  in  his  ele- 
gant Efsays  in  Husbandry,  under  the  title  of 
AplierhjousliVvnt.  He  considers  it  as  a  tree 
likely  to  thrive  with  great  advantage  on  our 
bleak,  barren,  rocky,  and  mountainous  lands ; 
even  near  the  sea,  and  in  north,  or  north-^ast 
aspects,  where  something  of  this  hardy  kind  is 
much  wanted.  The  timber  is  large  and  has 
many  uses,  especially^  within  dpors^  or  under 
cover.  Hie  bark  of  the  trunk  is  not  reddish, 
like  the  bark  of  the  Pine,  bat  of  a  white  cast^ 
like  that  of  the  Fir.  The  shell  which  incloses 
the  kernel  is  easily  cracked,  and  the  kernels 
are  covered  with  a  brown  skin  which  peels 
pff.  They  are  about  the  size  of  a  common 
pea,  triangular,  like  buck-wheat,  and  white  as 
a  blanched  almond,  of  an  oily  agreeable  taste, 
but  leaving  in  the  mouth  that  small  degree  of 
asperity  which  is  peculiar  to  wild  fruits,  and 
not  unpJcasing.  These  kernels  sometimes 
make  a  part  in  a  Swiis  desert.  Wainscotting, 
fioonog,  and  other  joiner's  w^ock,  made  witik 
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tbe  planks  of  the  Aphemousli,  are  of  a  finer 
grain,  and  more  beautifully  variegated  than 
deal,  and  the  smell  of  the  wood  is  more  agree- 
able. From  this  tree  is  extracted  a  white 
odoriferous  re^.  On  this  occasion  the  curious 
planter  may  consult  a  very  scarce  book,  De 
ArboribtLS  ConiferiSy  BesiniferiSj  aliisqtie  Sem- 
ptema  fronde  Virentibusj  written  about  two 
himdred  years  ?igo,  by  Pietro  QelQ^i.  In  the 
plantations  belonging  to  Jeremiah  Dixon,  at 
Gledhow,  near  Leeds,  may  be  seen  several  of 
these  Pines.  They  are  there  called  the  Gled- 
|m)w  Pine.  This  tree  grows  higher  up  the  Alps 
tb^  any  other  Pine,  and  is  even  found  in 
(^{eyatipps  wHere  the  Larch  wil)  not  grow. 

6.  The  SILVER  FIR. 

This  is  a  noble  upright  tree.  The  branches 
are  npt  very  numerous,  but  the  bark  is  smooth 
and  delicate.  The  leaves  grow  singly  on  the 
branche$9  and  their  ends  ar^  slightly  indented. 
Their  upper  surface  is  of  a  fi^e  strong  green 
colour,  and  their  under  has  an  ornament  of 
two  white  lines,  fanning  lengthways  on  each 
side  of  the  mid-rib,  on  account  of  which 
sihrery  look,  this:  sort  is.  called  the  Siver  Fir. 
The  cones  arc  Isrge,  and  grow  ei^ct;  and 
whea   the  warm    weather  comes,  on,    thev 
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z:::z::r  ze  cohes  at  an  early  season. 

".   r-M  i  -T-mrmm  in  Ac  mountainous  parts 

:*    -  iirji.  jsrz  n  N  jrwar,  and  affords  the 

-V   _::_     jTrm  its  yielding  pitch,  it  has 

1  I'jL.  'zziiz  ztFkifay  or  Pitch-tree. 
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T**:  '^^iJ-  Pr  2>a  beautiful  tree,  as  well 
.    :    -  :^    e  :rc  for  its  timber,  producing  the 
-•   ._'    :. ::.      It  ts  a  native  of  Norway  and 
Tt' — -  V.  'ST'Vre  it  grows  spontaneously,  and 
^   —v  ,r-j^j^  principal  productions' of  their 
^. -^-,*^      D:    a*50    grows    plentifully    in    the 
:    ^'-u:ni:>  .^t  Scotland,  where  it  adorns  those 
v-^  c\^<^^  ^-^"C  rvuntains  with  a  constant  ver- 
w.'.'i^      ^'^^^  l'rg<oncd  Cornish  Fir  is  a  variety 
,.,   f  .>  :-cv\  Ano  liitieisscarcefy  in  any  respect ; 
^v  - -c  :.  4:  t>A"  loa^'es  and  cones  are  larger. 
» X    >.       v-s  1^^  the  Xor^-ay  Spruce  go  by  the 
5j^  .  ^vv^  Tvva  n\ri>r  prima,  sive  Abies  rubra: 
\ -^s.  ^  '.\ji^  ^Ne  tlrmina. 

;    V  SkvvIP  Fir-     Plate  2.    tf.  A  catkin 

^^  rf..V  VxTvrs.    *.  A  single  stamen,    b.  Ditto, 

tf-v     *^^*     **  ^^*  iawxc  cone.    rf.  A  single, 

>4.^v\  XV  H^  »^  ^^^^^  cmbn-os.    n.  Ditto,  mag- 

^^,ukv      %•     n^^^  crohnro,    with   its  pointal. 


^ 
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E.  Ditto,  magnified.  /.  The  cone.    g.  A  single 
scale,  with  its  two  winged  seeds.    //.  A  seed. 

8   The  CEDAR  of  LEBANON. 

This  tree  is  generally  supposed  to  be  an  in- 
habitant of  Mount  Libanus  only,  but  it  is  now 
found^upon  Mount  Taurus,  Amanus,  &c. ;  and, 
from  its  hardy  nature,  it  may  be  easily  na- 
turalized to  any  climate. 

In  the  garden  of  the  old  palace  at  Enfield, 
stands  a  Cedar  of  Libanus,  of  considerable 
stature.  The  body,  exclusive  of  the  bouglis, 
contains  ^bout  103  cubical  feet.  This  tree 
was  planted  by  Dr.  Uvedale,  who  kept  a 
flourishing  board Jng-school  in  this  house  at 
the  time  of  the  great  plague  in'  1665.  It  is 
in  height  ^bout  45  feet  at  present',  eight  feet 
having  been  broken  off  from  its  top  by  the 
high  wind  in  1703.  Several  other  Cedars  of 
considerable  size  are  scattered  about  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  this  kingdom.  Of  these,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  was  blown  down  by 
the  hurricane  that,  happened  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1779.  It  grew  on  the  North-side 
of  Hendon  Place,  eight  miles  from  London. — 
The  height  70  feet';  the  diameter  of  the  hori- 
zontal exten^of  the  branches,  100;    the  cir^ 
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cumference  of  the  trunks  s^ven  feet  above  the 
ground^  16 ;  twelve  feet  above  the  ground^  21. 
At  this  latter  height  it  began  to  branch ;  and 
its  limbs,  about  ten  in  number,  were  from  six 
to  twelve  feet  in  circumference.  This  tree  is 
supposed  to  have  been  two  hundred  years  old, 
and  planted  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth : 
Tradition  says  by  her  Majesty  herself.  When 
blown  down,  it  was  perfectly  sound  and  un- 
decayed,  and  seemed  as  if  not  grown  to  ma- 
turity. The  following  are  the  dimensions  of 
a  fine  Cedar  growing  at  Hillington.  The 
perpendicular  height  is  53  feet ;  the  diameter 
of  the  horizontal  exteRt  of  the  branches  from 
East  to  West,  96 ;  from  North  to  South,  89 ; 
the  circumference  of  the  trunk,  close  to  the 
ground,  13i;  seven  feet  above  the  ground, 
1 24 ;  twelve  feet  above  the  ground,  1 4  feet 
8  inches ;  and  thirteen  feet  and  a  half  above 
the  ground,  just  under  the  branches,  15  feet  8 
inches.  It  has  two  principal  branches,  cme  of 
which  is  bifid  If  foot  above  its  origin  :  Before 
it  divides,  it  measures  in  circumference  1 2  feet ; 
after  its  division,  one  of  its  forks  measures  Sf 
feet,  the  other  7  feet  10  inches.  The  other 
primary  branch,  at  its  origin,  measures  10 
feet:  and  soon  dividing,  throws  out  two 
secondary  ones,  each  5*.  Its  age  is  supposed 
to  be  116  years. 
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We  do  not  eicactiy  know  when  s^d  by 
idiom  the  Cedar  was  first  introduced  to  Eng- 
land. Turner^  one  of  our  earliest  herbalists^ 
^ribere  he  tareate  ^  of  the  Pyne^tree^  and  other 
of  that  Kyride^''  9Ecjr&  nothing  of  it.  Gerarde^ 
pablidied'bjr  Jtdttisoii  in  1656^  mentions  it  not 
as  growing  !»»;  and  Rirkinson,  in  Ms 
Theatnoa  Botanicincs  1 640,  speaking  of  the 
Ccdrus  Magna  conifea  Libani,  says  *'  The 
branches,  some  say,  alt  grow  upright,  but 
others,  strait  out.^  It  is  very  certain,  from 
what  Mr.  Evelyn  says,  that  the  Cedar  of 
Lebanon  was  not  in  1664,.  cultivated  in  Eng- 
land; but  from  the  warm  manner  that  he 
exprefses  himself  upon  this  head,  it  is  probable 
fliat  it  soon  after  became  an  object  of  the 
planter's  attention. 

There  are  said  to  be  a  few  Cedar-trees  still 
temaining  upon  Mount  Libanus,  which  are 
prescrvedwith  a  religious  strictnefs :  For  we 
are  informedy  from  the  Memoijs  of  the  Mifsion- 
aries  in  theT^evant,  that,  upon  the  day  of  the 
Transfiguration,  the  Patriarch  of  the  Maronites, 
(Christians  inhabiting  Mount  Libanus,)  at- 
tended by  a  number  of  bishops,  priests,  and 
monks,  and  fcdkywed  by  five  or  six  thousand 
of  the  religions  from  all  parts,  repairs  to  these. 
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Cedars,  and  there  celcbratcslhat  festival  which, 
is  called  "  The  feast  of  Cedars." — We  are 
also  told  that  the  Patriarch  officiates  pontifically 
on  this  solemn  occasion ;  that  his  followers  arc 
particularly  mindful  of  the  B16'ised  Virgin  on^ 
this  day,  because  the  scripture  compares .  her 
to  the  Cedars  of  Lebanon  v  and  th^it  Ihe  same 
holy  Father  threatens  with .  ecclesiasfckal  ceh*- 
sure  those  who  presume .  to  hurt  .od  -dimihisb 
the  Cedars  still  r^maiiiing. 


« .  -    ^  » 


The  epithet  of  Iqfti/^  sometimes  given  to  thp 
Cedar,  is  by  no  means  jvvst,;  since  from  the  ex- 
perience  we  have  of  ^  these  trees  growing  in 
England,  as  also  fripm  the  testimony  of  travellers 
who  have  visited  the  few  remaining  ones  on 
Mount  Libanus,  they  are  not  inclined  to  be 
lofty,  but,  on  the  contrary,  extend  their 
branches  very  wide.  .  ITkj  Psalmist  makes  a 
proper  allusion  t0|  thii$  tree  in  his  description 
of  the  flourishing  state  of  a  people.  -  "They 
shall  spread  abroad  like  a  Cedar  in  Libanus." 
Had  Milton  been  as  good  a  naturalist  as  he 
was  a  poet,  he  would  not  have  wrote. 


and  over  head  upgrew 
Insuperable  height  of  loRiest  shade,' 
CtJar^  and  Pine,  and  Fir,  and  branching  Palm. 

PARADISK  LOST*  B.  IV. 
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«  :\\  relic  of  Dr.  James  Shcrards  fa- 
.<  botanic  garden  at  Ebsham^  is  a  Cedar  of 
..  I)anon,  which  girts  nine  feet,  at  three  feet 
from  the  ground. 


t  k . 


9.  The  BALM  OFGrLEAD  FIR. 

This  beautiful  tree  1^  a  native  of  North 
America.  Tt  rises  with  ^ri  upright  "stem,  and  its 
branches  are  garnished!,  witfi  solitary'.  Hat,  ob- 
tuse leaves,  slight  lyemkrgihated  at  top,  of  a  dark 
green  colour  on  their  upper  surface,  j^nd  marked 
with  whitish  lines  linderhealh.  The  cones 
are  rovindisn  4hd  small.'  *  Th6  buds  and  Ic^aVe's 
are  remarkably  frJl^taJjt,  V^flce  'fe  '  narhc. 
rroni  woupds  made  in  this  .tree  is  obtained 
a  very  hne .  turpentine,  which  is  sometimes 
sold  in  the  shops  for  the  true  Balm  of  (jilead. 
It  delights  in' a  rich  deep  soil. 

\o:  The  LARCH-TREE. 

This  tree  is  a  native  of  the  Alps  and 
Apennine  moi^ntains.  It  is  of  quick  growth, 
and  will  rise  to  the  height  of  ^  one  hundi;ed 
feet ;  the  branches  are  slender,  and  their  ends  * 
generally  hang  downward.  These  are  gar- 
nished with  Jong,  narrow  leaves,  which  arise 
in  clusters  from  one  point,  and  spread  open 
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above  like  (be  hairs  of  d  painter's  hrtsh ;  they 
are  of  a  light  green,  ind  &U  m  autanUn^  like 
other  deciduous  trees.  In  the  inontii  of  April 
the  male  flowers  appear,  which  are  disposed 
in  form  of  small  cones;  the  female  flowers  are 
collected  hitto  ovd  obtdse  cones ;  these  in 
some  kinds  have  bright  purple  tops,  and  in 
others  they  are  white.  These  difierences, 
however,  are  accidental,  as  the  seeds  taken 
from  either  of  the  varieties  will  ptoduce  plants 
of  both  sorts.  The  cortes  are  about  one  inch 
long,  and  obtuse  at  their  points;  the  scales  lie 
over  each  other^  and  are  smooth ;  under  e^cb 
scale  two  winged  seeds  are  generally  lodged. 
It  is  remarked  that  those  trees  which  have 
been  planted  in  the  worst  soils,  and  roost  ex- 
posed situations^  have  thriven  the  best,  v^hich 
is  a  great  encouragement.  At  Rufford,  the 
seat  of  the  late  Sir  George  Savile,  there  are 
large  plantations  of  Larch  upon  a  blowing 
9and,  in  which  situation  they  far  outstrip  every 
other  kind  of  tree.  Some  trees  cannot  bear 
too  great  a  Itixuriancy,  attid  the  Latch,  in 
particular,  is  apt  to  grow  top-heavy  from 
much  shelter  and  nourishment :  They  should 
therefore  be  planted  in  chimps,  and  not  as 
single  trees;  neither  should  the  plants  be 
taken  from  very  w^arm  nurseries,  if  intended 
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to  be  placed  out  upon  exposed  situations,  but 
rather  raised  as  near  the  spot  as  pofsible, 
taking  care  that  the  soil  be  good.  When 
they  ^re  intended  to  grow  large,  tliey  should 
not  exceed  three  or  four  years  when  planted ; 
for  though  trees  of  a  greater  size  will  remove 
very  well,  yet  experience  has  shown  us  that 
the  youngest  trees,  with  good  roots,  bear 
chaofire  of  situation  the  best.  The  Larch  is 
a  tree  not  sufficiently  known  in  this  kingdom  j 
but  there  is  g^eat  reason  tp  apprehend  that  it 
will  soon  prove  a  very  important  acqui^tion 
io  the  planter.  In  Switzerland  they  cover  the 
rook  of  their  bouses  with  shingles  m^de  of 
Larch.  These  are  geiperally  cut  abgut  one 
foot  square,  and  half  an  inch  in  jhiqknefs, 
wluch  they  nail  to  the  rafters.  At  first  the 
roof  appears  white^  but  in  two  or  three  yeara 
it  becomes  as  bl^k  as  coal,  and  all  the  joints 
^re  stopped  by  the  resin  which  the  sun  extracts 
from  the  pores  of  the  wood.  Tliis  shining 
varnish  renders  the  roof  impenetrable  to  wind 
or  rain.  It  makes  a  cheap  covering,  and,  as 
some  say,  an  incombustible  one ;  but  that  is 
rather  doubtftil .  From  this  tree  is  extracted  what 
we  erroneously  call  Venice  Turpentine.  ITiis 
subst;^ce,  or  natural  balsam,  flows  at  first 
withoijt  incision ;  when  it  has  done  dropping. 
Volume  11.  D 
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the  poor  people,  who  wait  on  the  Fir-woods, 
make  incisions,  at  about  two  or  three  feet 
from  the  ground,  into  the  trunk  of  the  trees, 
and  into  these  they  fix  narrow  troughs,  about 
twenty  inches  long.  The  end  of  these  troughs 
is  hollowed  like  a  ladle ;  and  in  the  middle  is 
a  small  hole  bored,  for  the  turpentine  to  run 
into  a  receiver,  which  is  placed  below  it.  As 
the  balsam  runs  from  the  trees,  it  pafses  along 
the  sloping  gutter,  or  trough,  to  the  ladle,  and 
from  thence  runs  through  the  hole  into  the 
receiver.  The  people  who  gather  it  visit  the 
trees  morning  and  evening,  from  the  end  of 
May  to  September,  to  collect  the  turpentine 
out  of  the  receivers.  When  it  flows  out  of  the 
tree,  the  turpentine  is  clear,  and  of  a  yellowish 
white  ;  but,  as  it  grows  older,  it  thickens,  and 
becomes  of  a  citron  colour.  It  is  procured  in 
the  greatest  abundance  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lyons,  and  in  the  valley  of  St.  Martin,  near 
Lucem,  in  Switzerland.  At  an  early  age, 
this  tree  makes  posts  and  rails,  more  durable 
than  Oak,  and  when  used  as  piles,  it  docs  not 
seem  to  suffer  any  decay  after  a  long  period  of 
years. 

The  scales  of  the  Larch  cones  are  so  closely 
glewed  together,  that  it  is  with  the  greatest 
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diiGculty  we  can  separate  them  without 
bruising  the  seeds,  which  renders  them  unfit 
for  vegetation.  It  is  on  this  account  that 
little  good  seed  can  be  procured  from  the 
wholesale  dealers.  Mr.  Speechly,  gardener  to 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland,  has  commu- 
nicated to  me  the  following  method  of  raising 
Seedling  Larches,  which  at  once  obviates  all 
the  difficulties  complained  of,  and  secures  to 
the  planter  a  certain  crop  at  a  moderate 
expense. 

^'  Let  the  cones  be  collected  in  the  month 
of  November,  or  beginning  of  December,  arid 
when  gathered,  lay  them  in  heaps  about  six: 
inches  thick,  in  a  shady,  but  exposed  situa- 
tion, taking  care  that  the  heaps  be  not  too 
large,  which  would  occasion  mouldinefs.  In 
this  mann^  let  them  be  exposed  to  the  weather 
till  the  beginning  of  May,  which  is  the  pro- 
perest  season  for  laying  them  upon  the  beds, 
as  there  is  not  power  in  the  sun  before  that 
time  to  cause  the  cones  to  expand  sufficiently. 
Then  let  beds  of  four  feet  in  breadth  be  pre* 
pared  on  ground  newly  dug ;  a  rich,  Ught, 
and  sandy  soil,  is  the  most  proper.  The 
mould  should  be  raked  from  the  middle  to  the 
sides  of  the  beds,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  ridge 
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-ea  -feach  sWc,  to  ^Mrcvent  the  ccmes,  or  Aen* 

isee^,  (from  fel&o^  into  iht  aUeys,  which  should 

^  ;tv^o  leet  in  bfeadth  for  the  oohventence  of 

^  Wee'defs.    The  bdds  benig  thtis  ikiishedr 

^  oofncB  sbotid  be  so  disposed,  thtt  every 

-P^rt  of  the  surface  ^all  be  Cornered ;  and  if  a 

-few  <i6w$  4i«9  dispelled  tipon  the  otiiferc,  ^fhe 

. seeds. <v:iM  vb^  rfied^yith  greatet  cettainty.    If 

#ie  w^thm*  comds  warm  and  dry,  the  cones' 

;f^iU-^^  expand,  so  that  it  will  be  proper  ta 

examine  the  beds  frequently,  to  see  when  ^a 

sufficient  quantity  of  seed  is  shed.     The  cones 

,?Baay /theft  be  renadved  to  a  aecond  bed,  pre- 

::^red  in  the  same  maoder  as  the  former ;  but 

•before -they  are  taken  oiF,  it  will  be  proper  to 

fgiVe  them  a  ^ake  in  a  coarse  sieve,  whidi 

will  occasion  a  considerable  quantity  of.  seed 

to  fall  frdm  them,  especially  if  this  operation 

*  be  performed  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  for 
the  rtiorhing  and  evening  dews  contract  the 
cones,  and  prevent  their  parting  with  the 

.  9ted.  As  «oon  as  the  cones  are  removed  from 
the  beds,  let  the  seed  be  covered  wiih  a  little 

•  fine  mould,  which  should  be  sifred  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick  over  every  part. 
Should  the  weather  become  hot  and  dry,  a 
few  gentle  waterings  will  greatly  promote  the 
growth  of  the  young  plants.     After    this,. 
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iM^lnng  moie  will  be  required  but  l^'epingp 
tbe  beds  clear  of  weeds.  Use  cones  mxy  hd 
centoved  firom  the  second  to.  a  third  bed.  and* 
great  succefs  has  even  been  had  upon  a  fourth' 
bed.  No  time  can  be  fixed  for  the  laying  of 
tbe  cones  upon  the  beds }  it  depends  enti<e]y 
opon  the  drynefe  and  ivaraath  of  the  weather^** 

And  here  it  will  be  n^c^fejry  tq  f^mvk$ 
that  a  plentiful  stpck  of  ^eed  {9  ^bjolut^Jy  n^ 
cf fairy,  in  order  to  obt^n  »  fWl  ©fOp^'fRtante  < 
for  when  these  stand  thin  on  the  ground,  th^y 
are  very  liable  to  be  thrown  out  by  the  frost 
in  the  first  winter.*  A  full  crop  should  rise 
like  a  brush  ;  the  roots  will  then  be  matted 
together,  forming  a  tough  bed  that  will  resist 
the  severest  winter.  Plants  raised  in  the 
manner  here  recommended,  rise  with  greater 
vigour  than  those  sown  in  the  common  way ; 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  seed  of  the 
Larch,  and  probably  of  all  the  Pine  tribe, 
decreases  in  its  vegetative  power,  after  it  has 
been  taken  from  the  cones, 

11.  The  CANADA  SPRUCE  FIR. 
This  is  a  native  of  North  America.     It 
grows  on  the  mountains  and  higher  lands,  and 
arrives  at  a  considerable  size*    ITie  varieties 
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are:  The  White  Canada  Spruce,  the  Red 
Canada  Spruce,  and  the  Black  Canada  Spruce. 
These  only  differ  in  the  colour  of  their  cones» 
which  are  small* 

The  best  season  for  sowing  the  seeds  of 
Pines,  is  about  the  end  of  March ;  and  when 
the  seeds  are  sown,  the  beds  should  be  covered 
with  nets,  otherwise  when  the  plants  begin  to 
appear,  with  the  husk  of  the  seed  on  their 
heads,  Ae  bhrds  will  pick  them  off  and  destroy 
them. 
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V 


ESSAY  III. 

On  the  miction  of  Lime  and  Marl  as  Manures ;  and 
makiTig  qfartifcialMarlfor  the  Purposes  of  Agri-^ 
culture. 

XHE  principles  on  which  different  ma- 
nures produce  advantages^  in  the  soils  to 
which  they  are  applied,  seem  to  claim  a  more 
particular  investigation  than  the  subjec*^  has 
hitherto  received,  A  very  ingenious  writer  * 
has  indeed  made  great  advances  in  these  in- 
teresting researches  J  yet  it  is  apprehended 
much  still  remains  undone,  and  the  inquiry  is 
tmly  worthy  of  all  the  elucidation  which  can 
polsibly  be  procured. 

Manures  have  been  supposed  to  act,  either 
by  adding  nourishment  to  the  soil ;  by  pre- 
paring the  nourishment,  which  it  already  con- 
tains, for  the  digestion  of  the  plants ;  by  en- 
larging the  vegetable  pasture  of  the  soil ;  or 
by  attracting  the  food  of  plants  in  greater 
plenty  from  the  air. 


•Home's  Principles  of  AgricuUure  and  Vegetation ; 
a  work  well  deserving  the  attention  of  every  philosophi- 
cal farmer. 
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Under  the  second  of  these  heads  are  placed 
those  manures,  which,  as  they  are  not  supposed 
themselves  to  afford  nutriment,  are  suspected 
oT  exhausting  the  soil,  by  too  hastily  reducing 
the  jputrescible  matter  into  mucilage ;  and 
thus,  though  greater  crops  be  at  first  produced, 
leaving  the  land  in  a  weaker  state  than  it  was 
in  before  the  reception  of  the  aid  afforded  by 
these  transient  auxiliaries. 

Lime  is,  in  general,  clafscd  among  these 
forcing  manures,  perhaps  with  some  degree  of 
injustice.  It  is  probable  that  lime  may  afford 
food  to  plants,  by  tlie  salts  it  may  form  in 
conjunction  with  the  acids  with  which  it  may 
meet.  Its  effects  will  doubtlefs  be  more  or 
lefs  durable,  in  proportion  to  the  nature  of  the 
land  on  which  it  is  laid  * .  On  stiff  clays,  tlid 
effects  of  forcing  manures  will  be  much  more 
permanent,  than  on  light  sandy  soils.  Some- 
thing may  likewise  depend  on  the  state  in 
^Vhich  lime  is  used. 

Lime  is  calcareous  earth  deprived  of  its 


*  For  a  particular  account  of  the  cffeci  of  lime  on 

diflfcrent  soils,  see  Mr.  Young's  Tdur  through  the  Eatt 

cf  Engiaudy   Vol.  IV.  p.  S94,  &c.  See  also  Home's 
Principles  of  Agriculture,  p.  58. 
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6xtd  afar  *  koA  wstdr,  but  which  has  acquired 
ill  tti  calcination  si  cofaadetable  proportion  of 
fire,  as  is  apparent  from  the  great  heat,  and 
even  ignition  attending  the  shiking  of  lime 
wifli  water,  and  its  tohition  in  acids  f . 

How  far  this  last  principle  may  be  advanta- 
geous to  Hme  as  a  nfanUre^  is  well  deservmg 
the  inquiry  of  the  practical  farmer ;  wliether, 
when  applied  to  dry,  lk^\it  soils,  it  may  not  be 
pfcyudicialj  by  idcreasing  the  property  of  cal- 
careous earth  to  i^tfact  to  itself  and  retain  the 
moisture  of  tiie  sbil^  and  by  even  evaparatiTig 
too  nmch  of  its  water»  till  the  extinction  be 
conipleted.  The  evaporation  of  water^  in  the 
slaking  of  lime,  B-^rptinngly  great ;  besides 
wfaich>  the  Ume  obstinately. retails  a.consider-^ 
able  porti(m>  viz.  olie*fourth,  of  one*fifth  of  its 


I  >^Hi 


*  Fixed  air  enters  into  the  composition  of  many  bodiet 
in  which  it  remains  in  an  u^elftstic  state.  It  is  the  va- 
pour which  escapes  from  fermenting  substances,  and  il 
let  loose  fi'om  alkaline  salts,  or  talcareoas  terlh,  by  the 
addition  of  acids,  occasioning  that  brisk  motion  in  them 
which  is  called  effervescence.  It  may  also  be  discharged 
fiDm  these  bodies  by  the  dsciibn  of  fire. 

fVide  Opuscules  Physiques  et  Chymiques,  par  M. 
Lavoisier,  Tome  premier,  p.  214 ;  or  Henry's  Translation 
ef  the  same  book,  ;p.  232. 
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weight,  of  the  water  employed  in  the  procefs^ 
though  dried  in  a  considerable  degree  of  heat. 
It  may^  perfaap^^  also  prove  injurious,  by  top 
quickly  rendering  the  oily  parts  of  the  soil 
miscible  with  water,  and  thereby  expending 
th^m  too  fast. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fiery  particles  con« 
tained  in  quick-lime  may  be  of  singular  ser- 
vice  in  cold  wet  land,  by  promoting  the  diisi^ 
pation  of  part  of  the  water,  by  afterwards  ab- 
sorbing and  condensing  other  parts  of  it,  and 
by  more  forcibly  decompounding  the  aluminous 
and  metallic  salts  which  are  often  contained 
in  such  grounds.  It  may  also  be  useful  in 
destroying  ru^es  and  other  weeds,  and  by 
burning  the  smaller  fibres  of  the  grais  or  com 
roots,  may  make  the  plants  more  strong  and 
healthy* 

It  may  admit  of  some  doubt,  however,  whe«* 
ther  calcareous  earth,  in  its  reduction  to  the 
state  of  quick-lime,  be  not  deprived  of  another 
principle  which  may  have  great  use  in  vegeta- 
tion. Some  manures,  as  has  been  before  ob^ 
served,  improve  land  by  enlarging  the  ve- 
getable pasture,  viz.  by  breaking  down  and 
attenuating  the  soil,  and  thus  giving  room  for 
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fbc  roots  to  spread  out  in  search  o(  nourish* 
ment,  and  for  the  nutritious  juices  to  percolate 
more  freely.  This  property  in  manures  de- 
pends on  their  disposition  to  ferment;  and 
hence  it  is  that  dung  should  always  be  laid  on 
the  land  before  the  procefs  of  putrefaction 
has  proceeded  too  far.  This  is  contrary  to 
the  practice  of  that  excellent  farmer^  Mr. 
Bakewell,  and  I  should  therefore  have  been 
very  diffident  in  embracing  an  opinion  op- 
posite to  his,  if  I  had  not  found  it  supported 
by  many  writers  on  agriculture ;  Mr.  Young 
in  particular  blames  Mr.  Bakewell's  manner, 
in  suffering  his  dung  to  lose  all  its  moisture, 
and  the  body  of  it  to  become  powder  like 
snuff,  before  he  applies  it.  Though  he 
acknowledges  it  to  be  very  strong,  yet  the 
diminution  in  quantity,  says  he,  will  make  it 
nearly  resemble  a  rich  top-drefsing  of  soot, 
which  has  a  moderate  effect  for  only  one 
crop  *.  But  is  there  no  reason  to  suspect  that 
the  whole  advantage  arising  from  fermentation 
in  manures,  is  not  due  to  the  mere  mechanical 
effect  produced  by  the  intestine  motion,  in 
destroying  the  cohesion  of  the  earthy  particles  ? 
Is  there  not  something  discharged  during  this 

•Farmer's  Tour  through  the  East  of  England,  Vol.  IV. 
p.  449. 
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procefs  which  may  he  absorbed  by  the  root* 
of  the  plants,  and  afford  them  nutriment  and 
support  ?  It  is  well  known  that  both  in  the 
vinous  and  putrefactive  fermentation,  much 
fixed  air  is  disengaged,  and  it  is  certain  also 
that  this  kind  of  air  is  contained  in  considerable 
quantity  in  most  vegetables. 

But  the  subsequent  facts  seem  to  place  tho 
doctrine  which  lias  been  here  advanced  on  a 
more  firm  foundation  than  that  of  conjecture* 
Dr.  Percival  made  a  number  of  very  interesting 
and  entertaining  experiments,  the  last  springy 
on  the  influence  of  fixed  air  on  vegetation ; 
and  his  trials  seem  to  evince  that  it  affords 
actual  nourishment  to  plants,  and  continues 
life  in  them,  a  considerable  length  of  time, 
without  any  otber  support.  The  following 
experiment  he  has  selected,  at  my  desire,  from 
many  others  which  furnish  a  similar  cof^ 
elusion. 


Tuesday,  April  18th,  1775;    A  sprig  of 
mint  was  suspended,  with  the  root  upwards, 
**  in  a  vcfsel  of  fixed  air  *.    The  succeeding 


*At  tfajg  experiment  was    made    in  Dr.    KooCli'« 

piachine,  there  roust  necefsarily  have  been  a  quantity  of 
( nmmon  air  mixed  with  the  fixed  air.  Plants  cm/bui in 
vrfsels  of  pure  fixed  air,  die. 
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-^ant  as  wiien.^f^ 
collected  at  tin? 
same  be4,  wluch 
was  quite  withfirfed. 
...V ,  a  curve  was  fbrm^ 
tlie  stalk,  and  the  top  of 
.  risen  a1>out  an  ind^  parpen- 
wards  the  mouth  of  the  vefsel. 
,  the  mint  continued  to  grow  and 
.  J  ad,  looked  vigorous  and  fteph ;    Tb^ 
•{  w^hich  was  very  small  appeared  ^^e 
'  ..ry  so  that  the  nourishment,  proib^bly,  w^ 
'  imbibed  by  the  leaves.    Tuesday;,  ^haviI^ 
^'  been  absent  two  days>  the  plaat  was  n^t 
"  supplied  wHh  hesk  streams  of  ^ir :   It  was 
"still  in  vigorous  vegetation.     JFxjday,<the 
"  eleventhday  of  the  experiment,  the  .plant  was 
"  taken  out.  .It  was  perfectly  fresh, but  whikt 

« 

"  it  lay  on  my  study  table.the  leaver  grew  soft 
"  andflaccid,andinlefs  than.$ix.hour$  it  seemed 
"  to  be  withered.  The  mercury  in  ^Fahrenheit's 
"  thermometer,  during  the  course  of  this  ex- 
'^  periment,  stood  from  60  to  69  degrees  in 
"  the  shade  and  open  air,  at  two  o'clock  in 
**  the  afternoon." 

It  also  appears  from  Dr.  Hales's  expeji- 
ments,  that  air  enters  in  considerable  quanti^ 
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into  plants,  not  only  with  the  principal  fund 
of  nourishment  by  the  roots,  but  also  through 
4ie  trunks  and  leaves,  and  is  likewise  mixed 
with  the  earth  both  in  an  elastic  and  un- 
elastic  state. 

The  analogy  between  animal  and  vegetable 
nutrition  likewise  tends  to  confirm  this  theory. 
A  great  quantity  of  this  elastic  fluid  is  dis- 
engaged from  the  aliment  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  during  the  progrefs  of  digestion,  and 
though,  when  from  a  weaknefs  of  these  organs, 
it  is  accumulated  in  too  great  quantity,  it  may 
degenerate  into  disease,  yet  there  is  but  little 
doubt  of  its  great  utility  in  the  animal  eco- 
nomy, in  giving  tone  and  vigour  to  the  fibres^ 
and  checking  the  tendency  to  putrefaction 
inherent  in  all  animal  bodies :  nay,  it  has  even 
been  supposed,  by  some  philosophers,  to  be 
the  bond  of  union,  the  cement  by  which  the 
elementary  particles  of  bodies  are  combined. 

Now  calcareous  earth  or  lime-stone,  before 
calcination,  or  when  it  has  been  exposed  to 
the  open  air  for  several  months  after  that 
operation,  contains  this  fixed  air  and  water 
tP  the  amount   nearly  of  one    half  of   its 
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weight  * :  When  laid  on  land,  in  this  state,  it 
gradually  attracts  the  acid  contained  in  the 
earth  as  well  as  that  of  the  air ;  in  uniting 
with  it  an  effervescence  is  produced,  which 
will  be  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  and 
strength  of  the  acid  either  sudden  and  violent, 
or  moderate  and  long  continued.  The  latter 
will  generally  be  the  case,  and  is  more  de- 
sirable, as,  by  the  gentle  but  constant  agitation, 
die  earth  will  be  kept  continually  loose,  and 
from  the  slow  detachment  of  the  fixed  air, 
the  roots  of  the  plants  will  more  effectually 
absorb  it,  without  an  uselefs  expense  of  it 
being  suffered  f . 

Marl  is  generally  allowed  to  be,  when  pro- 
perly applied,  a  very  lasting  improvement. 


*  It  appears  from  the  ingenious  Mr.  Lavoisier's  ex« 
periments,  that  one  hundred  pounda  weighs  of  chalk 
contains  about  thirty^one  pounds  fifteen  ounces  ef  fixed 
air,  fifteen  pounds  seven  ounces  of  water,  and  fifly-two 
pounds  ten  ounces  of  alkaline  earth.  Ofiuseukt  Phjsiqius 
a  Oymiques^  Jkar  AT.  L^rvouier,  Tome  ^remler^  J^.  SI2{.<^ 
Henr/s  Translation,  p.  251. 

t  On  this  account,  when  applied  to  corn  land,  this 
manure  should  not  lie  too  long  exposed  to  the  air  before 
it  be  pk>a£hed  ii^ . 


Mr.  Y^^ng  mentiops  4p9taiices  4^  its  contmV'^ 
ance  for  forty  and  fcfty,  and,  of  ope  species, 
even  for  an  hundred  yie^rs.  The  nature  erf" 
this  9\anure  is  clearly  ascert^e^  by  the  i^r 
geaiouB  Pr.  AinsUci  in  the  si^eenth  Efeay  of 
the  first'  Vplmne  of  the^  :Ef§9ys.  3y  Ws  exr 
periipcQt;  we  are  oQt,  oifiy^  vo^ade  acquainted 
jwith  the  component  .parts  c^  jn?irl,  but .  the 
ija^mer  is  also  i;9,^g|kt  to.d6tern>ii>e  the  differqiit 
rpropprtio^ps  of  tl^ese  pprt^iin  (different  nvar)$:; 
a  4cnowledge  of .  gf(^ ,  itgpo^SLX^^  as  he  witt 
hereby  bp'w^Wed  to  Juiige  wi^  pi;ecision  pf 
thtj  »qiM«rfky)to  be«applied*  jlfi<wd;«g  to  tl^ 
contents  of  the  marl,  and  th^^xifttW^  of  thp 
land  intended  to  be  improved. 

We.le^ra/reua  these  e^pf^i^^ts  that  iQ^rl 
consists  of  calcareoiis  earth,  clay^  and  sand, 
mixed  in  various  proportions  in  different  par- 
cels of  that  manure.  The  first  of  these  sub- 
stances is  involved,  as  It  were,  in  coatmgs  Of 
the  clay.  .  ^lay  ,npt  this  covering,  by  de- 
fending it  firom- the  sudden  action  of  the  aci(ls 
contained  in  the  ground,  and  preventing  the 
too  rapid  effects  of  the  calcareous  earth  itself 
on  the  putrescent  and  oily  matter  of  the  soil, 
.  account  for  the  greater  .permanency  of  this 
compound  than  of   calcareous  earth  alone. 
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either  in  a  caustic  or  mild  state  ?  For  though 
it  appears  from  Dr.  Ainslie's  experiments, 
contrary  to  the  impudent  afsertions  of  m  ad- 
vertising quack  in  agriculture,  that  marl  does 
not  form  my  salt  with  the  acid  of  the  air^ 
even  from  long  exposure  to  the  atmosphere, 
yet  it  is  probable  that  when  powdered  aijd 
mijfed  with  the  soil,  it  will  not  only  unite  with 
the  acid  which  it  may  find  there,  but  also  at- 
tract it  from  the  circwm^mbipnt  air. 

But  a  more  important  benefit  arising  from 
Dr.  Ainslie's  analysis,  has  pci  haps  been  hitherto 
overlooked ;  I  mean  the  artificial  composition 
of  marl  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture ;  and 
I  trust  that  the  scarcity  of  this  substance  in 
some  countries  will  be  a  suflScient  apology  for 
my  soliciting  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the 
subject.  Mr.  Young  relates,  "  that  the  far- 
"  mars  in  Fleg-huadred,  bring  it  from  Norwich 
"  to  Yarmouth  by  water,  and  then  from  four 
*'  to  eight  miles  by  land,  at  the  expense  of 
*'  seven  shillings  and  four-pence  per  cart  load ; 
"  and  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Colchester 
"  they  give,  after  it  has  been  brought  from 
"  Kent  by  shipping,  from  7s.  to  9s.  a  load 
"  for  it,  and  carry  it  even  ten  miles*." 


*  Young's  Farmer's  Tour  through  the  East  of  England. 
Vofe  IV.  p.  403. 

Folume  II.  E 
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Artificial  composts,  of  different  kinds,  have 
long  been  used  in  agriculture,  but  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  introduce  the  use  of  artificial 
marl.  Though  the  ingenious  experimentalist 
above-mentioned,  has  demonstrated  of  what 
materials  the  constituent  parts  of  marl  consist, 
though  he  even  proceeded  to  make  factitious 
marl  for  the  purposes  of  chemical  experiments, 
yet  the  idea  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to 
him,  nor,  as  far  as  I  can  find,  to  any  other 
person,  of  bringing  the  use  of  it  into  actual 
practice.  Many  countries  which  contain  no 
marl,  have  sufficient  plenty  of  clay,  and  the 
farmer  may  likewise  often  procure  lime  ^or 
chalk  at  an  easy  expense;  the  third  ingre- 
dient, though  of  lefe  importance,  and  not 
always  found  in  marls,  is  to  be  met  with  in 
almost  every  country.  Clay,  by  the  addition 
of  water,  becomes  soft  and  ductile ;  in  this 
state  it  may  easily  be  mixed  with  any  portion 
of  chalk  or  of  effete  lime  *,  and  a  due  quan- 
tity of  sand. 

JLet  a  floor  of  brick  be  laid,  as  for  the  pre- 
paration of  mortar,  on  this  let  the  clay  be  suf- 

*Lime  is  said  to  be  effete  when  it  has  recovered  itt 
air  and  water. 
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ficiently  moistened,  and  then  a  proper  quan- 
tity of  calcareous  earth  and  sand  be  well  in- 
corporated with  it  by  treading  or  by  wooden 
stampers.  When  this  is  completed,  let  it  be 
thrown  aside,  and  another  parcel  compounded 
m  the  same  manner  ** 


*  Since  this  Efsay  wat  read  before  the  Agriculture 
Society  of  Maftchester,  as  I  was   travelling  between 
Bradford  and  Halifax,  I  was  driven,  to  take  shelter  from 
a  violent  storm,  into  the  stable  of  a  labouring  farmer, 
who  was  loading  his  cart  with  dung.    The  nature  of 
his  employment  iuduced  me  to  ask  him  some  questions 
relative  to  manures,  and  among  others  whether  the 
coantry  produced  any  marl.    To  this  he  answered  in 
the  negative,  but  informed  me  that  clay  was  procurable, 
and  that  there  was  plenty  of  lime.    On  my  telling  him- 
that  from  these  ingredients  he  n^ight  make  mar]|  I  was 
not  more  surprised  than  pleased  to  find  that  be  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  fact,  and  that  he  had  actually  exe- 
cuted what  1  had  only  surmised  to  be  practicable.    He 
said,  that  about  eight  or  ten  years  since,  he  had  made 
artificial  marl,  by  tlirowing,  alternately,  layers  of  lime 
and  clay,  and  then  exposing  the  heap,  during  the  winter, 
to  the  weather;    b/ which  means  it  mouldered  down, 
and  became  a  sufiiciently  uniform  mafs.    At  the  proper 
season  it  was  laid  on  the  field,  which  produced,  the 
ensuing  year,  a  most  excellent  crop  of  wheat.    When 
we  consider  the  solvent  power  which  is  so  eminently 
pofsefsed  by  quick-lime,  this  mode  of  producing  an  union 
between  the  calcareous  and  argillaceous  earths  will  ap- 
pear very  feasible,  and  will  be  attended  with  much  lefs 
labour  and  expense  than  that  which  I  had  proposed. 

E2 
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This  may  at  fiist  appear  a  diflkult  operation, 
but  it  will  seem  lefs  so,  when  it  i&  con&idered, 
that  the  quantity  of  clay  and  sand  together,  in 
good  marlj  is  not  large,  in  some  one-third,  in 
some  one-fifth,  and  in  others  not  above  o^e- 
sixth  or  one-seventh  of  the  whole  mafs.  Me- 
chanical invention  may  doubtlefs  point  out 
methods  of  expediting  and  I'endcring  the  pro- 
cefs  more  convenient,  and  such  as  may  be 
witlun  the  reach  of  common  farmers. 

The  clay  used  for  this  purpose  sliould  be  as 
free  from  metallic  impregnations  as  pofsiblc. 
If  it  contain  tdo  gtctit  a  quantity  of  iron,  it 
will  appear  by  the  high  degree  of  rednefe 
which  it  will  acquire  by  calcination ;  if  vi- 
triolic or  aluminous  salts,  the  metallic  or 
earthy  parts  may  be  discovered  by  adding  to 
the  water,  in  which  the  clay  has  been  digested, 
a  solution  of  salt  of  tartar  or  pot-ash,  which 
will  precipitate  the  basis  of  the  salt,  if  of  iron, 
in  a  brown  ponderous  powder ;  if  aluminous, 
in  a  white  or  greyish  earth. 

The  lime,  that  we  may  come  nearer  to  na- 
ture in  our  imitation,  *  should  not  only  be 
slaked^  but  be  exposed  to  the  open  air,  and 
often  turned  for  several  months,  that  it  may 
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requires  a  long  series  of 
.^  whole  of  which  it 

.  :'itination*. 

:  it  may,  if  thought  proper,  be 

ii.ifses  of  a  convenient  bulk  to  be 

.  on  the  ground,  and  heaped  up  to 

.Mcvious  to  its  being  carried  to  the  field. 

this  method,  much  may  be  saved  in  the 

vvi  ight  of  the  carriage,  if  the  marl  be  to  be 

conveyed  to  any  distance  from  the  place  whete 

the  mixture  18  formed. 

The  marl  may  also  be  compounded  of  dif- 
ferent proportions  of  clay,  calcareous  eferth, 
and  sand,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  land 
to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.  To  light  or  sandy 
land,  a  greater  quantity  of  clay  will  be  pro- 

*  I  find  that  Dr.  Home  thinks  that  lime  produces  little 
effect  on  vegetation  till  it  is  become  effete.  It  may  be 
known  to  have  recovered  its  air  by  its  no  longer  forming 
lime  water,  and  by  effervescing  violently  with  acids 
without  growing  hot.  If,  however,  the  method  de- 
scribed in  the  last  note  be  used,  it  will  be  sufficient  if  the 
lime  be  fallen,  without  waiting  for  the  recovery  of  its 
air;  as  this  point  will  be  acquired  during  the  long  time 
which  the  mixture  is  to  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere. 

E3 
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per;  to  stiff  strong  land,  more  calcareous 
earth  and  sand ;  and  to  very  strong  clay  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  apply  a  mixture  of  calcareous 
earth  and  sand  with  little  or  no  clay. 

Upon  the  whole  may  we  not  conclude,  that 
lime,  in  most  cases,  is  a  stronger  manure,  when 
it  has  recovered  the  air  of  which  it  has  been 
deprived  in  calcination,  than  it  is  when  brought 
fresh  from  the  kiln ;  and  that  when  procured 
for  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  its  efficacy  and 
permanency  will  in  general  be  increased,  by 
mixing  it,  in  its  eflFete  state,  with  the  other 
ingredients  which  enter  into  the  composition 
of  marl? 
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E  S  S  A  Y  IV. 

On  raising  the  Pine- Apple  by  Oak  Leaves  imiead  of 

Tanners  Bark, 

1  Presume  that  the  leaves  of  the  Oak  abound 
with  the  same  quality  as  the  bark  of  the  tree ; 
therefore,  the  sooner  they  are  raided  up  after 
they  fell  from  the  trees,  the  better,  as  that 
quality  will  naturally  decrease  during  the  time 
they  are  exposed  to  the  weather.  After  being 
raked  into  heaps  they  should  immediately  be 
carried  to  some  place  near  the  hot-houses, 
where  they  must  lie  to  couch.  I  generally 
fence  them  round  with  charcoal-hurdles,  or 
any  thing  else,  to  keep  them  from  being  blown 
about  the  garden  in  windy  weather.  In  this 
place  we  tread  them  well,  and  water  them  in 
case  they  happen  to  have  been  brought  in 
dry.  We  make  the  heap  six  or  seven  feet  in 
thicknefs,  coverin,^  it  over  with  old  mats,  or 
any  thing  else,  to  prevent  the  upper  leaves 
from  being  blown  away.  In  a  few  days  the 
heap  will  come  to  a  strong  heat.  For  the  first 
year  or  tw^o  that  I  used  these  leaves,  I  did  not 
continue  them  in  the  heap  longer  than  ten 

E4 
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days  or  a  fortnight ;  but  in  this  I  discovered  a 
considerable  inconvenience,  as  they  settled  so 
much  when  got  into  the  hot-house  as  soon  to 
require  a  supply.  Taught  by  experience,  I 
now  let  them  remain  in  the  heap  for  five  or  six 
weeks,  by  which  time  they  are  properly  pre- 
pared for  the  hot-houses.  In  getting  them 
into  the  pine-pits,  if  they  appear  dry,  we  water 
them  again,  treading  them  in  layers  exceed- 
ingly well  till  the  pits  are  quite  full.  We  then 
cover  the  whole  with  tan  to  the  thicknefs  of 
two  inches,  and  tread  it  v^U  till  the  surface 
becomes  smooth  and  even.  On  this  we  place 
the  pine-pots  in  the  manner  they  are  to  stand, 
beginning  with  the  middle  row  first,  and  fill- 
ing up  the  spaces  between  the  pots  with  tan. 
In  like  manner  we  proceed  to  the  rtext  row, 
tillthe  whole  be  finished ;  and  this  operation 
is  performed  in  the  same  manner  as  when  tan 
onhf  is  used. 

After  this,  the  leaves  require  no  farther 
trouble  the  whole  season  through,  as  they  will 
retain  a  constant  and  regular  heat  for  twelve 
months  without  either  stirring  or  turning  ;  and 
if  I  may  form  a  judgment  from  tlicir  appear- 
ance when  taken  out,  (being  always  entire  and 
perfect)  it  is  probable  they  would  continue 
their  heat  through  a  second  year  \   but  as  an 
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aimual  sirppiy  of  lesyes  is  ensiiy  obtained, 
soch  a  tiial  il  hardly  worth  die  trouble  «>f 

After  this,  thePmes  wiU  have  no  occasion  (o 
be  mored  bat  at  the  stated  times  of  their  ma- 
nagement, viz.  Mi  the  shifting  them  in  their 
pots,  8cc.  when  at  each  time  a  little  fresh  tan 
diould  be  added  to  make  up  the  deficiency 
arising  from  the  settling  of  the  beds ;  but  this 
will  be  inconsiderable,  as  the  leaves  do  not 
fettle  much  after  their  long  couching.  During 
the  two  first  years  of  my  practice,  I  did  not  use 
any  lan,  but  pkmgecf  tiie  pine-pots  into  the 
leaves,  and  just  covered  the  suifece  of  the  beds, 
when  finished)  with  a  Kttle  saw-dust,  to  give 
it  a  neatnefs.  This  method  was  attended  with 
one  inconvenience ;  for  by  the  caking  of  the 
fcaves  they  shnmk  from  the  sides  of  the  pots, 
whereby  they  became  exposed  to  the  air,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  heat  of  the  beds  Was  per- 
mitted to  escape. 

Many  powerful  reasotis  may  be  given  why 
Oak  leaves  (for  I  haw  not  tried  any  other 
kinds)  are  preferable  to  te^nnetis  bark. 

Fim,  They  al^^yi  he«t  regularly ;  for,  da- 
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ring  the  whole  time  that  I  have  used  them^ 
which  is  near  seven  years,  I  never  once  knew 
of  their  heating  with  violence ;  and  this  is  so 
frequently  the  case  with  tan,  that  I  affirm,  and 
indeed  it  is  well  known  to  every  person  con- 
versant in  the  management  of  the  hot-house, 
that  Pines  suffer  more  from  this  one  circum- 
stance, than  from  all  the  other  accidents  put 
together,  insects  excepted.  When  this  acci- 
dent happens  near  the  time  of  their  fruiting, 
the  effect  is  soon  seen  in  the  fruit,  which 
always  comes  ill-shaped  and  exceedingly  small. 
Sometimes  there  will  be  little  or  no  fruit  at 
all ;  therefore  gardeners  who  make  use  of  tan 
only  for  their  Pines,  should  be  most  particularly 
careful  to  avoid  an  over-heat  at  that  critical 
season — ^the  time  of  showing  fruit. 

Secondly,  The  heat  of  Oak  leaves  is  con- 
stant, whereas  tanners  bark  generally  turns 
cold  in  a  very  short  time  after  its  fririous  heat 
is  gone  off.  This  obliges  the  gardener  to  give 
the  tan  frequent  turnings  in  order  to  promote 
its  heating.  These  frequent  turnings  (not  to 
mention  the  expense)  are  attended  with  the 
worst  consequences;  for  by  the  continual 
moving  of  the  pots  backwards  and  forwards, 
the  Pines  are  exposed  to  the  extremes  of  heat 
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and  cold^  whereby  their  growth  is  consi^ 
derably  retarded;  whereas,  when  leaves  arc 
used»  the  Pines  will  have  no  occasion  to 
be  moved  but  a,t  the  time  of  potting, 
&c.  The  Pines  have  one  particular  advan- 
tage in  this  undisturbed  situation;  their 
roots  go  through  the  bottoms  of  the  pots  and 
mat  amongst  the  leaves  in  a  surprising  man- 
ner. From  the  vigour  of  the  plants,  when  in 
this  situation,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
leaves,  even  in  this  state,  aflford  them  an  un- 
conunon  and  agreeable  nourishment. 

Thirdly,  There  is  a  saving  in  point  of  ex- 
pense, which  is  no  inconsiderable  object  in 
places  where  tan  cannot  be  had  but  from  a 
great  distance,  as  is  the  case,  here ;  the  article 
of  carriage  amounting  to  ten  shillings  for  each 
waggon-load.  Indeed,  this  was  the  principal 
reason  that  first  induced  me  to  make  trial  of 
leaves. 

My  last  ground  of  preference  is  the  consi- 
deration that  decayed  leaves  make  good  ma- 
nure; whereas  rotten  tan  is  experimentally 
found  to  be  of  no  value.  I  have  often  tried 
it,  both  on  sand  and  clay,  also  on  wet  and  dry 
lands,  and  never  could  discover,  in  any  of  my 
experiments,  that  it  deserved  the  name  of  a 
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manare^  whereas  decayed  leares  are  die 
richest,  and,  of  all  others,  the  mot?!  suitable  for 
a  garden.  But  this  must  only  be  understood 
of  leaves  after  they  have  undergone  their  fer- 
mentation, which  reduces  them  to  a  true  ve- 
getable mould,  in  which  we  experimentally 
know  that  the  food  of  plants  is  contained—- 
but  whether  that  food  be  oilj  mucilage ^  or  jafr, 
or  a  combination  of  all  three,  I  leave  to  philo- 
sophers to  determine.  This  black  mould  is, 
of  all  others,  the  most  proper  to  mix  with 
compost  earth,  and  I  use  it  in  general  for 
Pines,  and  almost  -for  every  thing  that  grows 
in  pots.  For  flowers,  it  is  most  excellent. 
The  remainder  of  this  vegetable  mould  may 
be  employed  in  manuring  the  quarters  of  the 
kitchen-garden,  for  which  purpose  it  is  highly 
useful. 

Leaves,  mixed  with  dung,  make  excellent 
hot-beds— and  I  find  that  beds  compounded 
in  this  manner  preserve  their  heat  much  longer 
than  when  made  entirely  with  dung.  In  both 
cases  the  application  of  leaves  will  be  a  con- 
siderable saving  of  dung ;  a  circumstance  \try 
agreeable,  as  it  will  be  the  means  of  prevent- 
ing the  contests,  frequently  observed  in  large 
families,  between  the  superintendant  of  the 
gardens,  and  the  directors  of  the  husbandry. 
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ESSAY  V. 

On  Buck  Wheat. 

Jt5(jcK  Wheat  is  an  object  of  husbandr)'  in 
a  threefold  light.     It  is  propagated 

1 .  As  Grain  i 

2.  As  Manure  i 

3.  As  Green  Fodder. 

However,  the  main  intention  of  its  propa- 
gation, whether  as  a  crop,  or  as  a  melioration 
of  the  soil,  or  as  a  green  provender  for  cattle, 
being  the  same,^  namely,  the  cleansing  of  foul 
land,  it  will  be  convenient  to  keep  the  three 
objects  in  nearly  the  same  point  of  view. 

Soil. 

Buck  Wheat  is  sown  indiscriminately  on 
all  kinds  of  Soil,  but  poor  land  has  the  pre- 
ference :  indeed  it  is  to  this  species  of  soil  that 
it  seems  most  especially  adapted. — Hence  it  is 
that  in  the  most  sandy  lands  about  Berlin,  par- 
ticularly between  Werneiche  ^nd  Welsicken- 
dorff,  Lewenberg,  Steinbeck,  and  Wollenberg, 
so  far  as  to.  the  forest  about  Freyenwalde,  this 
grain  is  cultivated  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
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Preparation  of  the  SoJ. 

The  Land,  as  it  is  generally  a  foul  stubble, 
ought  to  receive,  as  soon  as  the  hurry  of  wheat- 
sowing  is  over,  a  good  ploughing  before  the 
winter  sets  in,  and  to  be  left  in  the  rough  state 
through  the  winter,  that  it  may  partake  of  the 
benefits  of  snow  and  frost;    care  should  be 
taken  to  make  clean  and  deep  furrows  between 
the  ridges,  and,  where  nece&ary,  crofs  fur- 
rows, with  proper  judgment,  according  to  the 
situation  of  the  land,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
bad  consequences  of  standing  water.    As  sooa 
as  the  very  important  businefs  of  sowing  the 
spring  crops  is  over,  this  land  ought  to  be 
rolled  and  repeatedly  well  harrowed,  in  order 
to  bring  the  rubbish  to  the  top,  and  which 
when  freed  from  the  adhering  soil,  ought  to 
be  either  burnt  in  gathered  heaps  upon  the 
spot,  or  carried  off  from  the  land.     Another 
ploughing  and  good  harrowing  will  prepare 
the  land  for  sowing. 

Tinu  (^  Sowing. 

m 

Buck  Wheat  should  never  be  sown  before 
tjic  beginning  of  June ;  as  it  has  been  gene- 
rally observed,  that  if  it  be  sown  so  early  as 
to  come  into  blofsom  before  Midsummer,  the 
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bloisoms  suffer  much  by  the  blight.  I  am  not 
a  sufficient  Naturalist  to  be  able  to  account  for 
this,  only  I  can  say  with  certainty  that  I  have 
been  so  informed  by  the  most  experienced 
farmers  as  well  in  Germany  as  in  England. 
Besides,  it  being  a  tender  plant  bn  its  first  ap- 
pearance, the  frosty  mornings  of  the  month  of 
May,  frequently  destroy  it  in  one  night. 
Another  good  reason  for  not  sowing  too  early 
is,  that,  if  intended  for  green  fodder,  it  may 
come  into  blofsom  at  that  time  which  (particu- 
larly for  the  dairy  farmer)  is  often  the  most 
distrefsing  in  all  the  year ;  viz.  the  month  of 
July,  when  the  prime  of  the  grafs  is  gone,  the 
vigour  of  the  vegetation  spent,  and  the  pastures 
frequently  quite  burnt  up  by  heat. 

An  opportunity  of  a  gentle  shower  should 
be  taken  for  sowing  the  seed,  and  it  will  show 
itself  above  ground  in  six  or  seven  days ;  and 
as  this  grain  vegetates  very  rapidly,  it  will 
soon  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  land,  and 
thereby  prevent  the  coming  up  of  weeds. 

TTie  usual  quantity  of  seed  is  from  eight  to 
ten  pecks  per  acre,  but  herein  the  farmer  ought 
to  be  guided  by  circumstances.  If  the  land 
has  sufficient  moisture  to  bring  on  a  quick  ve- 
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got  at  ion,  this  quantity  is  certainly  sufficient ; 
but  if  it  should  happen  to  be  a  very  dry  time^ 
three  or  four  pecks  more  ought  not  to  be  an 
object  of  consideration,  because  in  this  case 
some  seed  will  be  lost  in  the  ground  by  not 
vegetating  at  all,  and  some  by  the  pilfering  of 
pigeons,  crows,  and  pheasants,  diese  birds 
being  exceedingly  fond  of  this  grain.  In  the 
year  1795^  which  was  uncomnaoniy  dry,  I 
sowed  four  bushels  per  acre  ;  and  had  reason 
to  applaud  myself  for  this  seeming  prodigality. 

Buck  Wheat  gets  to  perfect  maturity  at  the 
same  time  with  other  graiui  and  therefore 
takes  its  turn  for  harvesting  with  the  other 
crops ;  only  as  it  is  very  apt  to  lieat,  the  farmer 
ought  to  be  careful  not  to  carry  it  home  till 
the  stalk,  which  i$  very  succulent,  is  perfectly 
dry.  I  should  always  recommend,  instead  of 
putting  k  into  a  barn,  to  stack  it  into  a  rick, 
and  to  lay  bu^  faggots  horizontally  at  proper 
distances  between  it,  iu  order  to  give  vent  to 
the  heat. 

When  winter-thrashing  comes  on,  this  grain 
is  the  fittest  to  begin  with,  as  its  straw  is  only 
good  for  litter  in  the  farm-yards,  and  will  bo 
a  saving  of  straw,  which  can  be  more  usefully 
applied  for  other  purposes. 
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The  Application  of  Buck  Wheat. 

tlie  ^pi^ieation  pf  Bucfe  Wheat  i^  tp  be 
^OQsidered  in  a  thre^^old  light : 

1.  As  Grain  j 

2.  When  it  is  BCfWti  for  Manure ; 

8.  When  it  is  intended  for  Grreen  Fodder. 

1.  Application  ef  the  Gram. 

Buck  Wheat  ou^t  to  be  applied  1 .  Asfoad 
far  man. 

If  it  has  been  got  up  at  harvest  perfect^ 
4ry,  and  kept  from  heating,  it  prodww  plenty 
q{  very  ^pod  flour^  thpugh  certainly  not  quitp 
$Q  white  as  wheat  flour.  I  have  treated  my^ 
9c]£f  in  my  younger  years,  with  many  an  excel- 
lent tart  and  cake  made  of  it«  But  mojse 
generally  it  is  used  for  making  porridge.  The 
better  sort  of  people  in  Germany  have  it 
managed  by  the  miller,  in  the  same  manner  as 
barley  is  dref^  for  making  what  is  called 
pearl  or  French  barley.  In  this  shape  it 
appears  frequently  at  gentlemen's  tables,  and 
is  eaten  widi  pleasure.  But  persons  who  are 
uot  §0  over-nice  as  to  have  their  appetite 
taken  off  by  the  sight  c^  a  few  brownish  husks, 
merely  break  the  grain  as  it  comes  from  the 
flail  by  means  of  a  hand-mill  with  which 
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every  house  in  the  country  is  provided,  and 
then  it  wants  no  ofher  art  of  cookery  than  to 
boil  it  in  water,  with  a 'little  salt,  till  it  is 
pretty  stiff;  and  then  it  is  eaten  with  milk,  or 
melted  butter  poured  over  it-  .  Prepared  in 
this  plain  and  qh^afp  maon^r,  it  certainly  con- 
stitutes'itliree  pj^ts  out  of  four  of  the  daily 
food  of  millions  of  people  in  Germany.  AH 
who  have  been  in  the  Electorates  of  Branden- 
burgh  and  Saxony, .  and .  in  the  Dukedom  of 
Silesia,  must  have  been  struck  by  the  appear- 
ance of  vigour,  and  strong  constitutions,  in 
the  country  people  of  both  sexes,  all  of  whom 
have  been  brought  lip  with  Buck  Wheat,  and 
continue  to  make  daily  their  three-  hearty 
fneaJs  of  it,  by  which^'they  are  ehabled  to  'go 

'cheerfully  through  more  hard  work'  than 
would  appear  credible,  or  even  pofsible,  to 
any  English  farming  servant  or  dairy  maid. 
For  children,  Kkewise,  it  proves  'an  exceeding 

•  pleasant  and  nourishing  food,  of  easy  digestion, 
and  is  very  frequently  used  in  the  nurseries  of 
families  of  the  first  distinction  there* 

The  comparative  cheapnefs  of  thii  grain, 
ought,  in  justice,  to  be  an  additional  recom- 
mendation of  it.  In  the  late  time  of  scarcit)% 
when  wheat  was  sold  at  1 2s.  per  bushel,  or 
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more,  the  market-price  of  Buck  Wheat  was 
from  4s.  to  45. 6d.  What  an  enormous  saving 
would  it  have  been  to  the  nation,  as  well  as 
to  individuals,  if  the  cultivation  of  the  latter 
had  been  more  common  in  this  country,  and 
the  generality  of  the  inhabitants  could  have 
been  reasoned  out  of  their  prejudices,  and 
persuaded  to  make  use  of  this  grain  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  wheat.  I  am  certain  that  one 
bushel  and  a  half  of  Buck  Wheat,  properly 
managed,  will  at  least  go  as  far  as  one  bushel 
of  wheat. 

* 

♦  •         •  .     » 

If  the  distillers  in  this  country  would  give 
this  grain  a -fair  trial,  they  would  find  a  great 
advantage  in  it.  I  know  from  the  very  best 
authority,  that  at  Dantzic,  a  place  famous  for 
its  cordials,  a  very  great  quantity  of  Buck 
Wheat  is  consumed  by  the  still.  Last  year, 
a  gentleman  in  the  East-Riding  of  Yorkshire 
disposed  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  Buck 
Wheat  to  the  London  <iistillers,  at  the  price 
of  barley. 

2.  As  food  for  animals,  this  grain  is  pretty 
well  known  in  some  pa'rt  of  this  country,  but 
no  whiere  better  than  in  the  county  of*  Nor- 
folk.   It  is  a  very  quick,  and  the  most  econo- 
\  : ^    .'  F  2 


mic^I  w^y  of  fattening  pigs,  turkies,  ami  alS 
kijQi,4s  of  fo\sr]s.  It  ought  fo  be  broke  ioi 
^  mill,  in  or4er  ^o  prevent  its  pafsing  un- 
^iges)te4-  Wjien  given  vfhole  to  pfgs^r  a  fjB)sr 
oafs  oug^t  tq  \k  inixed  with  it,  that  the^  may 
grind  if:  the  better,  'Ihe  first  day  it  is  given 
10  pi^,  if  ]ff^  Ihe  particular  e^ect  to  put  them 
in  a  statp  f}f  intg^icatipn^  which  iH^^y  show  by 
running  givi  tumbling  abouty  sqi(eal^ipg,.  and 

rising  wp  ^gain^  fte  walk :  it  thprefow  ought 
npt  9^  first  to  l^e  giyea  in  tpo  large  a  qu^tity. 
The  only  objection  against  this  foo4  }  ^ver 
heard,  i&  that  the  fat  is  not  so  solid  as  that 
which  k  r^^d  by  p&er  grainy  apd  w^st^  too 
IRUph  fiF*y  m  bpiling  or  rosj^tiijg :  but  thjs  it 
If  ypry  ^asy  to  prevent,,  if  care  be  tfJcen  tp  feec}. 
th.e  pig^  the  la§t  ejght  or  ten  days  with  ground 
peg^,  9nd  turkjes  or  other  fowls^  with  bar-^ 
jtj ;  l^y  which  management  it  lyill  be  found 
th^t  thp  bacon  or  fet  will  be  ^  solid  an4 
plp^ant  ^  pofsible,  and  the  meat  much  moie 
fupculent  than  that  produced  by  any  other  sort 
of  grain. 

Ifo  kin4  of  food  h  moie  alluring  to^ 
ph^asant$»  th«n  Buck  Wheat.  The  best  pro- 
ifision  that  can  be  made  for  them  for  the  win* 
ter,  is  to  take  a  waggon  or  cart  load  of  it  un- 
thra^ed^  and  to  lay  it  in  difierent  heaps  in 


h^i  reiort,  b;^ 
kept  ffotii 

•rts. 


la$  dung- 
^;ply  all  the 
i  wheat,  or  in 
1  lay  4^  &r  from 
ang  to  it  would  be 
A  of  trouble  and  k>& 
:  ctter  than  to  sow  some 
.^at,  and  plough  it  in^J^r 
i^ht  to  be  done  in  the  fot- 
.    When  the  Buck  Wheat  h 
.orsom,  which  is  the  tirqie  when 
.ost  succulent  state,  it'  .ought-  to  be 
An,  and  the  plough  to  follow  the 
For  the  purpose  of  covering  it  per- 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  soil^  so  thai 
t  a  stalk  may  be  seen  above  ground,  I  have 
round,  as  in  many  other  instances,  the  coulter 
with  a  skimmer  affixed  to  it,   an   invention 
of  that  great  Agriculturist,  Mr.  Ducket,  of 
Esher,  in  Surry,  to  be  of  the  greatest  utility, 
^er  ploughing,  die  «oil  ought  to  be  rolled 

Fs 
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down,  in  order  to  close  the  seams  between  the 
furrows,  to  keep  out  the  drought ;  and  it  is 
the  best  way  to  roll  down  at  least  every  day's 
ploughing  before  night.  The  land  is  then 
left  undisturbed  until  the  time  for  wheat- 
sowing  comes  on ;  for  the  succulent  state 
in  which  the  Buck  Wheat  has  been  ploughed, 
together  with  the  warmth  of  the  soil  with 
which  it  has  been  covered,  will  not  fall  to 
bring  oh  that  degree  of  fermentation  which  is 
requisite  to  convert  vegetables  into  rich  ma- 
nure. When  the  time  for  sowing  this  land 
with  wheat  arrives,  it  will  require  no  further 
ploughing,  the  land  having  been  sufficiently 
pulverized  by  the  preceding  ploughings,  and 
kept,  by  the  fermentation  of  the  Buck  Wheat, 
in  such  a  mellow  state,  that  it  is  perfectly  fit 
for  receiving  the  seed.  A  gentle  harrowing 
will'  be  found  sufficient  to  eradicate  the  few 
weeds  that  may  h^ve  sprung  up  since  the 
land  was  stirred  the  last  time.  If  the  seed  is 
to  be  put  in  by  means  of  dibbling,  the  land 
ought  to  be  made  level  after  the  harrow  with 
a  light  barley  roller;  but  I  should  recommend 
in  preference  the  use  of  that  most  excellent 
implement  in  husbandry,  Mr.  Duckct^s  five- 
shared  drill  plough,  which  makes  the  drills  at 
nine  inches  distance.     The  seed-  is  sown  by 
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pastures  in  search  of  food,  (wbkh  at  that  tffM 
of  the  year  is  often  very  scanty)  they  would  be 
teazed  by  flies  and  other  insects,  be  running 
about  and  heating  themselves,  and  instead  of  inr 
creasing  their  niilk,  virould  shrink  from  it  every 
day  more  and  more.  WTioever  will  make  the 
experiment,  will  certainly  be  most  agreeably 
surprised  by  the  great  quantity  of  excellent 
rich  milk  bis  cows  will  produce,  at  a  time, 
when  all  his  neighboufs,  who  have  not  been 
$0  provident,  will  complain  of  the  considerable 
reduction  of  theirs. 

To  convince  my  readers  what  a  profitable 
fallow  crop  Buck  AVhcat  is,  (for  as  such  it 
always  ought  to  be  considered)  1  give  from  my 
own  experience  the  following  instance : 

In  the  year  1795,  (the  last  year  in  which  I 
was  so  happy  as  to  be  a  farmer  in  Norfolk )  I 
had  six  acres  and  a  half,  of  rather  foul  oat 
stubblQ,  sown  with  twenty-four  bushels  of 
Buck  Wheat.  The  weaker  at  the  time  of 
sowing  was  exceedingly  dry,  and  continued  so 
for  more  than  a  month  : — thereby  a  great  deal 
of  the  grain  was  lost ;  partly  by  not  coming 
up  at  all,  and  paitly  by  the  depredations  of 
my  neighbours*  pigeons  i  so  that  it  could  npt 


bcf  fo^kdned,  aft^r  it  oone  upr^  for  more  iteni 
balf  a  gfood  crop.  In  the  zhiddle  of  July 
I  begun  to  mow  part  of  it,  tizw  two*  acres  and 

a  half,  for  green  fodder ;  and  fpur  acres  were 
left  for  grairi.  llie  t'^o^aefes  4fid  a  half  moiwltf 
green,  maintained  t^frefnty  cows,  one  bull,  two 
manres  with  sucking  foals,  9nd  about  thirty-frve 
pigs,  for  five  weeks  ^  and  the  produce  of  the 
four  acres  was  thirty-five  coombs  of  grain. 
The  produce  and  advantage  of  this  but  indif- 
ferent crop  is  as  follows ; 

JO.   s.    d. 

20  cow^  ^md  I  buH,  feeding  5  weeks, 
at  2s.  pet  head,       -       .       ^     --  lO  10    O 

2inares  andfoak;  5  #eekSi  M  Ss^.  6d. 
per  mare  ^nd  foil,    »     *    ^     -     1     5    O 

35Gddmbsofg2teii>3,ait8s.peFCo6ihb^£9  10    O 

<iiiUiiiirifi  1  ■>* 

Total  £  41     5    O 
PedaetkiV  (ot  G  Gccfmbs  of  (i&edf    •    S>    6    0 


^^mi^^J^mmJLJ 


^emaifls  Gkar  Profit,  jP  35  17    cr 
OP  51  106.  4d.  per  acro 

The  feeding  of  the  pigs  has  not  been  stated 
to  account,  as  they  eat  only  the  offal ;— and 
for  ploughing,  harrowing,  and  rolling,  no  de- 
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duct  ion  can  be  iqade»  because  the,  land  would 
have  required  the  same  labour^  had  it  been  a 
thorough  summer  fidlow. 

Management  of  the  Land  after  the  Crop  has  been 

gotqf 

When  the  land  has  stood  for  Grain,  the 
stubble  ought  to  be  ploughed  immediately; 
for  as  the  Buck  AMieat  ought  to  lay  till  it  is 
perfectly  dry^  a  good  deal  of  grain  will  be 
shelled  upon  the  land  r  this  would,  if  not  de- 
stroyed before  the  land  is  sown  with  wheat  or 
other  com,  appear  the  next  season  as  a  weed ; 
but  by  ploughing  it  in  as  soon  as  polsible,  it 
will  vegetate  quickly,  and  jtfter  ■  the  manure 
has  been  set  on  and  spread,  -  the  .ploughing  in 
will  destroy-  the  shelled  Bock  Wheat,  and 
bring  the  lacid*  into' a  perfectly  clean  condition 
for  receiving  the  seed  for  the  next  crop. 

When  the  3uck  ^Tieat  has  been  mowed 
for  Green  Fodder,  a  single  ploughing  will  be 
sufficient  for  ipakir^  the  »laQd  in  good  order 
for  the  reception  of  the  seed  intended  to  be 
sown. 
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ESSAY  VI. 

I 

»         r 

Experiments  a)id  concise  jlgricultural  Observations. 

In  the  diflFerent  Agricultural  Surveys  made 
under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, as  well  as  in  other  works  of  distinguished 
merit,  thefe  are  recorded  a  number  of  experi- 
ments and  concise  observations,  which,  from 
their  brevity,  cannot  be  reduced  into  the  form 
of  Efsays. .  Induced  by  that  consideration,  I 
propose  to  insert  in  each  of  these  Volumes  a 
limited  number  of  short  pieces,  under  the  ge- 
neral head  df  "  Experiments  and  concise  Ob- 
servations-,'* and  I  flatter  myself  that  this  mode 
will  meet  v^ith  the  approbation  of  the  public, 
who  may  not  be  disposed  to  receive  instruction 
from  elabofate  difsertations. 

\ .  On  the  Ripening  and  Filling  of  the  Ears 
X\  ofCcTii^:  ' 

4 

The  summer  of   i1.782,    having  been  re- 
markably  cold  and  unfavourable,  the  harvest 
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was  very  late^  and  much  of  the  grain,  especially 
oats,  was  green  even  in  October.  In  the  be* 
ginning  of  October,  the  cold  was  so  great, 
that,  in  one  night,  there  was  produced  on 
ponds  near  Kinneil,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Boifowstownnefs,  ice  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
thick.  It  was  apprehended  by  many  farmers, 
that  such  a  degree  of  cold  would  effectually 
prevent  the  further  filling  and  ripening  of  their 
ceru«  In  order  to  ascertain  this  point,  I  se- 
lected several  stalks  of  oats,  of  nearly  equal 
fiilnefs,  and  immediately  cut  those  which,  op 
the  most  attentive  comparison,  appeared  the 
best,  and  marked  the  cdiers,  but  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  field  fourteen  days  longer ;  at 
the  end  of  which  time,  they  too  were  cut^ 
and  kept  in  a  dry  room  for  ten  days.  The 
grains  of  each  parcel  were  then  weighed; 
when  eleven  of  the  grains  which  were  left 
standing  in  the  field,  were  found  to  be  equal 
in  weight  to  thirty  of  th^  grains  which  were 
cut  a  fortnight  sooner,  though  even  the  best  of 
the  grains  were  far  ftpm  being  ripe.  During 
that  fortnight  (viz.  firoiij  October  7,  to  Oc- 
tobei*  21)  the  average-  heat,  according  to 
if'AHiiENHEiT's  Thermometer,  which  was  ob- 
served every  day  at  jeight  o'clock  in  die  mom- 
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}ng  ami  six  in  the  evening,  was  « littje  aboyf 
f  3.  Tt^  rlpenif^g  and  filing  of  cpm^  m  sff 
low  a  temperature,  shoii]4  be  th^  le^  W^<lW9$i0S 
to  }fs,  w^ei^  we  reflect,  that  see^rcp^  wj^* 
Tegetate  |i)  the  same  degree  of  hea|  3  ^jq 
which  qa^  be  4niwn  this  important  jtajJ^r^Qf^e, 
viz.  t^t  fisnaers  slio^ld  be  cautious  4if  fs^^tti^ 
down  their  unripie  com^  01^  the  9)ip$ipsfj^i9i9« 
that,  in  %  cold  Ajitumii,  \t  will  filji  ^ 
more. 

%  On  the  Purificatm  jgT&a  j'oft*. 

The  Earl  of  Dundokald  observes,  th^t  the 
common  sea-^lt  pofsefses  9  considerable  mii^-^ 
ture  of  ingredients,  which  render  it  in  a  great 
degree,  unfit  for  preserving  victuals.  These 
ingredients  appear,  by  experiment,  to  be 
nauseous,  bitter,  and  cathartic  salts,  having  an 
earthy  basis,  (magnesia  salita,  an4  magnesia 
vitriolata,  or  Epsom  s^lt)  which  ^re  ii^timately 
mixed  with  the  proper  sea-salt. 

To  purify  common  sea-salt,  by  djfsolving  it 
in  water,  decompounding  the  bitter  salts>  s^nd 

*  Commuiiicaled  by  A.  Huntcfr,  M.  D. 
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precipitating  their  earthy  basis,  .by  adding  a 
fixed  alkafi,  whether  fofsil  or  vegetable,  is  a 
tedious  procefs,  and  by  far  too  expensive  to 
be  employed  for  economical  or  mercantile 
purposes.  It  is  even  imperfect ;  as  it  is  almost 
impofsible,  after  that  procefs,  to  separate  from 
the  sea-salt  the  Glauber  salt,  or  vitriolated 
tartar,  or  salt  of  Sylvius,  which  are  produced 
according  as  the  fofsil  or  vegetable  alkali  is 
Used. 

The  Earl  of  Dundonald  observes.  That 
hot  water,  saturated  with  sea-salt,  will  still 
difsolve  a  great  part  of  the  bitter  earthy  salts. 
His  method,  therefore,  of  purifying  the  com- 
mon sea-salt  from  those  bitter  salts  is,  to  take 
a  conical  vefsel,  having  a  hole  in  the  small 
end  of  it,  which  is  to  be  undermost,  to 
place  it,  filled  with  common  salt,  in  a  mo- 
derate heat ;  to  take  onetwentiqth  part  of  the 
salt  contained  in  it,  and  putting  it  in  an  iron 
pan,  to  difsolve  it  in  its  proper  proportion  of 
water,  so  that  the  water  shall  be  completely 
saturated  with  the  salt ;  and  then  to  pour  this 
solution  boiling  hot  on  the  salt  in  the  conical 
vefsel,  which  is  to  be  purified.  The  boiling 
water  being  already  saturated  with  'sea-salt. 
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Villdifeolve  no*  more  of  it,  but  *  will  difsol^ 
much  of'  the  bitter  earthy  salts ;  and  this  so- 
lution wiU  gradually  drop  out  at  the  hole  ih 
the  bottom  of  the  cone.  When  it  ccakses  to 
drop,  the  same  procefs  is. to  be  repeated  by 
means  of  fresh  portions  of  the  same  parcel  of 
salt,  already  partly  purified,  till  it  be  brought 
to  the  required  degree  of  purity.  Lord  Dun- 
DONALD  reckons,  that  three  such  washings 
make  the  common  salt  of  this  country  purer 
than  any  foreign  salt ;  that  each  washing  makes 
it  4i  times  purer  than  before  5  so  that  (disre- 
garding fractions)  after  the  second  washing  it 
will  be  20  times,  after  the  third  91  times,  after 
the  fourth  410  times,  and  after  the  fifth  1845 
times  purer  than  at  first. 

The  superiority  of  salt,  thus  purified,  to  com- 
mon salt,  is  discovered  by  the  taste,  as  well  as 
by  its  effect  in  preserving  fish,  flesh,  and 
butter ;  for  it  hath  been  often  and  carefully 
tried.  Lord  Dundonald  conceives,  that  the 
simplicity,  facility,  and  chcapnefs  of  this  me- 
thod of  purifying  salt,  should  recommend  it  to 
common  practice,  as  it  is  an  object  of  great 
public  importance,  especially  to  farmers  who 
consume  much  salt  in  salting  butter  and  bacon. 
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As  all  salt  majde  by  boifing  has  a  pofdon  of 
^mcombmed  magnesia  mixed  with  it.  Us 
Lordship  is  of  opinion,  ^lat  a  i^ttk  muriatic 
^acid  should  be  added  to  the  first  brine  poured 
on  the  salt^  in  ocder  to  difsolve  the  magoesia, 
and  cany  it  oflF.  The  following  table  will 
Aow  what  the  common  salt  l^ses  befooa  tC 
can  be  brought  to  ^,  state  of  perfect  purity. 
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3.  On  tf  Preparation  of  Carrots  for  the  Use  of  Seof 

nien  in  long  Voyages*. 

The  great  utility  of  aB  kinds  of  vegetables 
in  curing  and  preventing  tliat  species  of  the 
scurvy  to  which  seamen  are  particularly 
liable^  is  so  clearly  ascertained,  that  it  will  be 
unnecefsary  to  employ  any  time  in  the  proof 
of  it ;  I  shall  therefore  proceed  to  describe  a 
reniedy  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  that  pro- 
bably may  answer  the  happy  purposes  of  pre- 
venting, mitigating,  or  curing  the  sea  scurvy^ 
and  all  such  diseases  as  derive  their  origin  froai 
the  want  of  vegetable  food. 

The  vegetable  I  mean  to  recommend  m 
Carrots,  and  as  it  is  impofsible  to  preserve  them 
in  their  natural  state  for  any  length  of  time,  we 
must  be  content  with  an  artificial  preparation. 
The  following  is  the  method  I  have  succefi- 
fully  made  use  of^ 

Take  any  quantity  of  Carrots  in  the  months 
of  September  or  October.  Let  them  be  top- 
ped and  tailed,  and  afterwards  washed  deaa 
in  wana  water*    Scrape  them,  and  cut  them 
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into  pieces  about  two  inches  in  length,  throw- 
ing away  such  parts  as  are  decayed*  Put  the 
whole  into  a  large  copper,  with  as  much 
water  as  will  pres^^rve  the  bottom  from  bum^ 
ing*  Cover  them  tip  clos^i  and  light  a  mo- 
derate fire  Underneath^  so  that  the  Cartots  may 
be  stewed  and  softened  in  the  sfeftm^  When 
they  have  become  sufficiently  soft^  let  them  be 
mashed  and  pulped  throu^  a  coarse  sieve. 
Then  take  a  qiiantity  of  loaf  sugar  equal  to  th^ 
weight  of  the  pulp,  and,  according  to  the  rulei 
of  confectionaty,  reduce  the  whole  over  the 
fire  to  a  proper  consistence^  taking  care  to 
evaporate  the  mperfluous  moisture  by  conti- 
nual stimng«  When  cold  ^  put  this  marmalade 
into  pots,  covering  it  over  with  a  paper 
moistened  in  brandy ;  and  over  thkt  such  ano« 
ther  covering  as  ip^enerally  recommended 
for  conserves^ 

This  I  consider  as  the  neatest  preparation  of 
Carrots,  and  may  be  recommended  for  tarts^ 
dumplins,  &c.  fot  the  officers'  tables*.  Another 
preparation  for  the  seamen  may  be  made  widi 
coarser  sugar;  and  the  Carrots,  instead  ofi 
being  pulped  through  a  sieve,  may  be  mashea 
by  the  circular  stone  employed  in  the  cyd^ 
mills,  and  afterwards  boiled,  up  to  a  proper 

G3 
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consistence.  And.  as  thi$\]Qst  preparation  will 
be  consunied  in  large  quantities,  it  may  he  put 
up  into  small  c^ks. — The  quantity  intended 
fpx  one  day's  coil5uniption>  should  be  taken 
49ut  and  mixed  in  an  oacthem  or  wooden 
^efsel,  with  as  much  of  the  strong  spirit  of 
vitriol  as  wiJU  give  it  a  g»tefi4  ckgree  of 
ncidity  J  Sifter  which  U  may  be  us^d  in  a  va- 
riety of  forn^s^r  A  spoopfpl  of  thi$  n^^rtnalade, 
put  to  a  prf)per  quantity  qf  water,  teikes  a 
cool  and  wliotesome:  .drink  in  fevers,  and  aH 
disorders  proceeding:  from  putrcsdency ;  and 
probably  when  given  in  tUs^manqec,  with  ..a 
little  brandy,  it  may  become,  a  gmeral.  praieiy 
vative  against  the  scurvy.  Sean^n/oiay  also 
have  it  in  the  form  of  dunipCns,  in  wjhich  shape 
a  full  meal  of  vegetable  food  miay  be  afforded 
at  a  small  expense.  I  QOKesent  a' cask  of  this 
marmalade  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  had 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  that  it  answered  a  very- 
valuable  purpose. 

In  order  to  be  satisfied  that  this  dieap  and 
palatable  antiscorbutic  will  keep  in  a  warm 
*  climate,  I  preserved  some  pots  of  it,  for  twelve 
months,  in  a  room  heated  with  a  constant  fire, 
and  had  the  pleasure  to  observe  that  it  kept 
extremely  well.    I  ordered  some  of  the  pots 
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to  be  acidulated,  but  the  conserve  4id  not  Jceep 
so  well ;  so  that  it  is  the  better  way  to  use  the 
acid  occasionally,  as 'formerly  directed. 

A  palatable  mefs  may  be^  made  as  follows': 
Take  Canot-meafmalades  one  large  spoonful ; 
Salop,  in  powderyonetea-^ooniul,'  /Lcidnlate 
with  lemon^jtaice  or  spirit  dA  vitriol ;  th^n  add 
warm  water,  half  a  pint ;  wine;  four  spoon- 
fuls; synces,  a  srhdl  portion,  if  rehired.  Thi6 
mixture  is  highly  aiilipuftrescent  and  nutrjf^ 
live. 

*  The  health  of  the  British  seamen  is  soefsen^ 
tial  to  tibe  welfnre-  and  intezest  of:  these  king>- 
dosM^  tha^^  flattci  m^setf  every  attempt  that 
has  this  gpreatobjiect  in  view,  wUl  ideet  with  a 
favourable  reception, 

« 
4,  On  Tories  used  as  a  Manure*. 

During  a  long  course  of  speculative  and 
practical  Agriculture,  in  vvhich,  with  critical 
exactnefe;  I  employed  myself  in  making  ex- 
periments^ upon  almost  efver/  kind  of  manure, 
I  was  fortunate  enough  to  di*:dver  that  bones 


♦  Bjr  Antiiony  St*  Leger,  Esq;  1777, 
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are  superior  to  all  the  manures  made  use  of 
by  the  former. 

Eight  years  ago,  I  laid  down  to  grafs  a  large 
piece  pf  very  indifferent  limestone  land  with 
a  crop  of  corn ;  and,  in  order  that  the  graft- 
feeds  might  have  a  strong  vegetation,  I  took 
care  to  see  it  well  drp&ed*  From  this  piece 
I  selected  th;^  roods  of  equal  quality  with 
the  rest,  and  drefspd  them  with  bones  broken 
very  small,  at  the  rate  of  sixty  Ijushds  per  acre. 
Upon  the  lands  thus  managed,  the  crop  of 
com  was  infinitely  superior  to  the  rest.  The 
next  year  the  grafs  was  also  superior^  and  has 
continued  to  preserve  the  same  superiority 
ever  since,  insomuch  that  in  spring  it  is  green 
three  weeks  before  the  rest  of  the  field. 

lliis  year  I  propose  to  plough  up  the  field, 
as  the  Festuca  Sylvatica  fPtye  Grufs)  has 
overpowered  the  grafs  seeds  originally  sown. 
And  here  it  will  be  proper  to  remark,  that, 
notwidistapding  this  species  of  grals  is  the 
natural  produce  of  the  soil,  the  three  roods  on 
which  the  bones  were  laid  have  hardly  any  of 
}t,  but  on  the  contrary  haye  all  alpng  pror 
4uced  the  finest  grafises. 

Last  year,  I  dreised  two  acres  with  bones  in 


•  T8.  .95 

mips,  sixty 

pleasure  to 

/r  to  the  others 

v\  ay.     i  "have  no 

s  win  preserve  fheir 

jars  to  come,  if  I  may 

^nosticate  from  former  ^x- 

lentively  conducted. 

-cd  an  aCTe  of  grafs  ground  wlfh 
October  (1774)  and  rolled  them  iiv 
.ceding  crop  of  hay  was  an  exceeding 
)ne.    However,  I  have  foupd  ficom  re- 
.ed  experience  that,  upon  grais  ^round^ 
iiis  kind  of  manure  exerts  itself  qiore  power- 
fully the  second  year  than  th|^  first 

It  must  be  Gfbvlous  to  every  person,  that  the 
bones  should  be  well  broken  .before  they  cao 
be  equally  spread  upon  the  jand.  No  pieces 
-should  exceed  the  size  of  m^arbles.  To  per- 
/ocm  .this  necefsary  operation,  I  would  reco^i- 
mend  the  bones  to  be  iSufHciently  bruised  by 
putting  tlvexn  UAder  ^  circu];ar  ^tone:^  which 
being  moved  round  upon  its  edge  by  means 
of  a  horse,  in  the  manner  that  tanners  grind 
•their  bark,  -will  very  expeditiously  effect  the 
.purpose.     At  Sheffield  it  is  now  become  H 

G4 
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trade  to  grind  bones  for  the  use  of  the  farmer^ 
Some  people  break  them  small  with  hammers 
upon  a  piece  of  iron,  but  that  method  is  in- 
ferior to  grinding.  To  ascertain  the  com- 
parative merit  of  ground  and  unground  bones, 
I  last  j'ear  drefsed  two  acres  of  tuniips  with 
large  bones,  in  the  same  field  where  the 
ground  ones  w^re  used  j  the  result  of  this  ex- 
periment was,  that  the  unground  materiafs 
did  not  perform  the  least  service  5  while  those 
parts  of  the  field,  on  which  the  ground  bones 
wer^  laid,  were  greatly  benefitted. 

I  find  that  bones  of  all  kinds  will  answer 
the  purposes  of  a  rich  drefsing,  but  those  of 
fat  cattle  I  apprehend  are  the  best.  The 
London  bones,  as  I  am  informed,  undergo,  the 
action  of  boiling  water,  for  which  reason  they 
must  be  much  inferior  to  such  as  retain  their 
oily  parts ;  and  this  is  another  of  the  many 
proofe  that  oil  is  the  food  of  plants.  The 
farmers  in  this  neighbourhood  are  become  so 
fond  of  this  kind  of  manure,  that  the  price  is 
now  advanced  to  one  shilling  and  foui^nce 
per  bushel,  and  even  at  that  price  they  send 
sixteen  miles  for  it. 

I  have  found  it  a  judicious  pRictlce  to  mix 
.a4i9s  with  the  bpne$ ;  apd  this  winter  (1777) 
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'ow  land  dr^fsed  ^ith 

^  of  ashes  may  be 

of  bones,  and 

V  nty-four  hours, 

.0  sinolctng  of.  the 

Uirned.     After  laying 

.  most  excellent  drefsine 


.  a'  Action  of  differ  cni  Manures*^ 

)ioliend  that  oily  substances  caimot  pro- 
any  considerable  ef&ct  upon  land^  unlels 
y  be  previously  combined  with  mucilages, 
or  be  eenverted  into  soap  by  means  of  -  quick- 
lime, or  fiked  alkalies.  la  this  state  they  me- 
Hortrte  the  sofl  in  several  ways,  viz.  by  afford- 
ifig  a  ftistmg  pabulum-for  plants;  by  fitting  k 
loieceiye,  and  pre vfentkig^  the  too- spee^  eva- 
poratiori  of  the  dews  and!  rain  j  and  by  pre- 
senting the  food  of  vegetables  in  a^  due  pro- 
portion to  the  ab^rbent  vefsels  of  their  roots: 

♦  .  i*  •  .  . 

SaKne  substances',  'as^  they  are  selublis  in 
water,'  and  'cajfy^e  6f  adraifsion  itoto  the 
yaicular  tube*'<)f  plan^,  act  rhore  immediatdy 
pit  the'  earth,  *  Whether  they  afford  any  real 


liit 
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Nutriment  to  vegetables^  or  wheCher  £heir 
operation  depends  upQn  a  stimulating  power^ 
hy  v4iich  they  quicken  vegetation^  I  am  at  a 
lofs  to  determine ;  for  that  plants  are  endued 
with  irritability  is  evident  from  various  hcts. 
The  sensitive  tribe  of  vegetables  afford  us 
ocular  demonstration  of  it ;  and  electricity  Is 
well  known  to  accelerate  the  growth  of  plants 
by  promoting  the  aspent  of  their  juices. 

Common  salt  is  universally  esteemed  aa  ex- 
tellent  manure ;  but  I  think  it  would  be  ^ill 
more  powerful  if  a  proper  quantity  of  "Ejpsota 
salt  were  added  to  it.  By  this  combination  it 
would  more  exactly  resemble  sea-water^  whiph 
amazbgly  fertilizes  the  marshes  over  which  k 
flows.  The  grafs  of  such  marshes  is  purgative 
to  horses  and  to  cattle,  which  affords  a  pre^ 
sumptive  proof  that  sea-salt,  mixed  with  tfap 
bittern,  may  be  received  into  the  veisels  cf 
plants  in  a  much  largfsr  proportion  than  when 
purified  and  refined.  The  combination  here 
tecommended^  will  a^t  as  a  powerful  septic, 
when  mixed  with  the  (conrupted  vegetables  and 
other  putrefying  substajw:es  x>n  the  surface  of 
the  earth ;  and  by  tbjs  fermjcntation  will  im- 
prove the  soil. 

Quick-'Ume  is  not  iclafsed  by  the  modeiv 
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chemists  amon^t  the  salts,  though  It  has  some 
properties  in  comitum  with  them.  It  may  act 
as  a  manure  bj  combining  with  and  dividing 
die  particles  of  clay,  and  thus  forming  a  species 
of  marl ;  by  uniting  with  the  oily  substances 
contained  in  the  soil,  and  rendering  them 
soluble  in  water ;  and  by  absorbing  the  dewi 
and  rains,  and  preventing  them  from  sinkings 
too  speedily  into  the  earth,  by  which  the  food 
of  plants  IS  washed  from  their  radical  fibres. 

XAme  and  the  fixed  alkalis  are  more  power* 
ful  agents  than  neutral  salts  in  preparing  the 
food  of  vegetables,  by  their  operation  on  the 
oils  and  mucilages  which  exist  in  the  soil,  and 
which  have  been  supplied  by  manures,  or 
4erived  from  the  s^tmosphere. 

6.  On  Potatoes  ^f 

In  the  spring,  1782,  an  old  lay  was  ploughed 
up.  The  first  plough  skimmed  off  the  turf 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  deep;  womeii 
fi>llowed,  and  laid  the  potatoe  sets  (the  giob^ 
white^  called  also  the  Champion)  in  that 
furrow ;  then  came  another  plough  that  cut 
gs  deep  as  poisible,  covering  the  sets  nine 
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inches  deep.  There  is  no /danger  of  burying 
the  sets,  as  they  rise  freely.  In  this  manner* 
without  any  manure,  I  planted  every  third  qr 
fourth  furrow ;  part  one,  and  part  the  other. 
In  the  first,  the  raws  were  twenty-seven 
inches  asunder ;  in  the  last,  three  faet.  The 
former  yielded  the  greater  crop-  They  were 
all  kept  clean  by  horse  and  hand-hoeing ;  The 
crop  was  taken  up  with  three*pronged  forks 
at  the  expense  of  a  halfpenny  a  busbeL  The 
produce,  400  bushels  an  acre ;  and  sold  at  two 
^hillings  a  bushel^  or  401.  an  acres  a  Ifttge 
sum  gained  at  a  small  e;i(peQse. 

7.  To  make  Patatoe  Yeast*. 

Boil  Potatoes,  of  the  mealy  sort,  till  Acy 
are  thoroughly  enough ;  skin-  and  mash  them^ 
very  smoioth,  and  put  to  the  mafs  as  much  hot 
water  as  will  make  it  of  the  consistency  of 
qommon  ye^;  after  which  run  it  through 
a  cullendar.  Add  to  every  pound  of  mashed 
potatoejs,  two  otmces  of  brown  sugar; 
and  when  just  wami,  stir  in^  for  eveiy  poundi 
of  potatoes,  two  spoonfuls  of.  cdmmon  yeiest. 
Keep  the  mistture  warm  till  it  has  done  fer* 
meniing,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  it  mi^  be 


♦  Bj  A.  HuQter,  M.  D* 
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ntoes  will  make  a  quart 

I  keep   a  month  or  six 

;    invad  eight  or  ten  hours 

!.c    it.      Bread    made    witb 

.  t,  is  not  to  be,.4hti|iguished  Boom 

with  yea^t  purchased  of  the  brewer. 


i   On  the  Rmnd^  Winter  Ited  Potatoes  and  the  Long 
Jl^rnter  ditto  withindnj/eyes'^. 

» 

Those  tw^  Junds^of'  Potatcssi,  ifaough  diifeP- 
iog.m  appearancey-Mem  tor  pefse($>  Dearly  the 
came  qoalitie^i;  the^  reseiKbl^^ach^  <>ther  in 
tji^  ^  ibLNSBdir^  and:  njpen  at  tiie  same  dm€. 
Both  i)f. then  ^I»w:^«^ell  uipcn 'strong  clay  and 
Jboyy  loams^.  ai^-^both  ^i$em  Ao  be  in  the 
highest 'perfbction-  in  the  sprmg^    Thi^ldst  is 
no  inconsiderable  advantage,  as  they  can  with 
little  trouble  be  kept  fresh  and  palatable  till 
after  midsumnier;    but  the   circumstance  of 
their  delighting  in  a  clay  soil,  renders  tUem 
highly  valuable  in  situations  where  the  soil  Is 
mostly  of  that  kind,  and  whefe  the  other  sorts, 
if  planted,  would   be   of   a  watery,  inferior  . 
quality,  and  would  also  be  very  unproductive. 

« 

*  By  Mr.  Somervifle. 
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9.  On  Potatoes f  as  a  Food/or  Dogs^. 

• 

To  render  Potatoes  iiseful  in  this  way,  they 
should  first  be  thoroughly  boiled,  and  after- 
wards hashed  down  amongst  boiling  water, 
taking  care  to  incorporate  them  with  the 
water  till  they  attain  the  consistence  of  thin 
starch.  At  first  it  will  be  neceisary  to  add 
a  small  quantity  of  coarse  fat«  or  salt  butter,  to 
induce  the  dogs  to  eat  this  new  food,  but  after 
awhile  it  may  be  .removed  by  degrees^  With 
this  feeding,  with  the  addition  of  ox  livers, 
.find  occasionally  of  horse  fleshy  boiled  akmg 
with  the  potatoes,  dogs  may  be  kept  both  in 
good  flesh  and  wind,  at  one-fourth  of  the 
expense  which  trained  ddgs  generally  cost, 
especitflly  at  a  time  when  oatmeal  is  dear. 

to.  On  Potatoes,  as  d  Food/or  Fowbf. 

Bbiled  Potatoes  are  found  to  be  an  exr 
tellent  food  for  fowls  of  almost  every  descrip* 
tion,  with  a  small  mixture  of  bran  or  oatmeal. 
By  adopting  the  use  of  them  for  this  purpose, 
a  considerable  quantity  of  grain  may  be  saved^ 

*  By  Mr.  Somervillt. 
t  Bj  Mr.  Somcrrilltf^ 
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.tenance  of  the  present 
.ae  number  may^  be  kept^ 
ihe  market^  at  lefs  expense 
.  small  stock  can  be  reared. 

y  be  disposed  to  think  the  benefit 
m  this  substitute  for  the  feeding  of 
1  matter  of  little  importance ;  and  in 
situations  this  may  really  be  the  case ; 
;  when  it  is  taken  upon  a  broad  scale,  and 
quantity  of  grain  that  is  consumed  over 
the  whole  kingdom,  for  this  purpose  alone,  la 
considered,  th6  aggregate  will  be  found  to  be 
great  indeed.  But  when  to  this  advantage  i$ 
added  the  benefit  arising  from  feeding  double, 
•r  even  more  than  double,  the  number  at  lefi; 
expense,  it  then  will  appear  a  matter  of  seriou& 
•onsideration. 

l\.  On  Ground  Cistems^^ 

\n  high  situations  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Korth-Riding  of  Yorkshire,  neceisity  has  in* 
dttced  the  inhabitants  to  make  reservoirs,  or 
water-cisterns,  within  the  ground :  tiiesearefed 
by  rain  water^  which  falls  upon'  the  roofs  of 

*  By  Mr.  John  Take, 
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the  buildings,  and  is  aMidtict^  fibvA  iSStnc^ 
byspotrts.  In  these  cisterhs/ ^averf  ample 
supply  t)f  soft  water  is  alwfeyS  at  haM^  aiid, 
by  their  being  under  greund',  ithdlLcpl  cfote^ 
the  water  is  sweet,    and  suitable  to  every 

•  •  • 

domestic  purpose. 

A  cube  of  the  required-  size  being;  dug  in 
the  ground,  and  the  sides  made  even  and  per- 
pendioulaTi  the  bott6n;i  is  covered  with  so 
mijqhclay,  as  tjiat,  when  well  b^aten^  will  be 
foiyr  inches  thick  3  a  iopndation  of,  stone  to 
})uiUl  tlie  wall  upon,  h .  then  laid  round  the 
$ide$ ;  upon  the  cby  a  bnck  floor  is  laid  m 
terr^,  the  surface,  of  which  should  jiot  be 
lower  than  the  top  of  the  stone  foundation  i 
the  sides  are  then  built  a  sinjg;le  brick  t,hick, 
and  the  bricks  laid  in  terras,  a  foot  space-being 
left  betwixt  the  wall  and  the  earth,  which  is 
gradually  filled  with  clay  in  a  soft  state ;  and 
this  is  well  beaten  as  it  stiflfens ;  the  whole  is 
ardiBd'  over;  leaving  a  hatchway  fbn  a  man  to 
go.  in  to  dean  it,  and  toi' opening  into  a  dnun^ 
for  the  surplus  water  to  run  off>  wh^ii*  the 
cbtem  is  full.  .  . 

The  water  is  raised  by  a  pump. 

As  keeping  all  external  air  out  of  the  cistern^ 
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to    the   sweetnefs  of  the 

:  Y  which  the  cistern  is  fed, 

tiriiod  to  within  a  few  inches  of 

n  ;  and  tlie  surplus  water  should  be 

:  oiV  by  a  pipe  rising  from  near  the 

.    n  to  the  extreme  height  the  water  is 

wished  ever  to  be  at,  and  there  communicate 

with  the  drain:  by  these  precautions,  there 

will  not  be  more  of  the  surface  of  the  water 

exposed  to  the  external  air,  than  what  is  with 

in  those  pipes  and  that  of  the  pump.     As 

trifling  showers  carry  soot  and  dust  into  the 

reservoir,  it  would  be   an  improvement,  if, 

by  a  cock,  they  were  prevented  finding  their 

way  into  the  cistern.     For  the  same  reason,- 

the  early  part  of  lasting  showers  should  be 

kept  out. 

12.  On  Paring  and  Burning** 

In  regard  to  paring  and  burning,  I  am 
of  opinion,  that  nothing  contributes  more 
to  the  improvement  of  an  estate  of  a  maiden 
soil,  provided  the  tenant  is  not  permitted 
to  make  too  free  in  cropping  it,  for  his 
immediate  benefit,  beyond  its  natural  course. 


♦  By  E.  Cteaver,  Esq. 
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I  have  pared  and  burnt,  upon  my  dif- 
ferent farms,  near  1000  acres;  and  am  per- 
suaded that  there  are  not  many  farms  that 
(urpafs  mine  in  the  weight  of  the  com 
crops,  after  this  procefs,  which  I  have 
practised  near  thirty  years,  though  I  never 
ventured  to  pare  the  same  land  a  second  time, 
as  very  little  ashes  would  be  produced.  I  find 
no  inconvenience  in  paring  and  burning  thin 
soils,  because,  after  one,  and  sometimes  two, 
turnip  crops*  the  soil  swells  so,  by  being  en- 
riched^  that  it  appears  deeper  than  when  first 
broken  ap«  I  aUude  to  a  piece  of  ground  in. 
my  farm  at  Nunnington,  called  Calklefe, 
\7hich  answers  beyond  all  belief.  On  this 
bad  land  I  have  reaped  £our  quarters  per  acre 
of  wheat,  and  in  one  instance  forty-one- bushels. 
I  recommend  the  sods  to  be  as  lightly  burnt  as 
pofsible,  and  not  consiuned  to  red  ashes.  It 
is  best  to  spread  the  ashes  as  soon  as  burnt, 
otherwise  the  turnips,  or  corn,  will  grow  in 
patches ;  besides,  if  a  high  wind  should  come, 
it  may  blow  all  the  ashes  away  which  are  in 
the  heaps,  although  it  would  not  affect  those 
spread  upon  the  ground.  This  happened  to 
me  some  years  ago,  upon  a  farm  I  have  upon 
the  Wolds ;  in  a  few  hours,  the  ashes  which 
were  in  hills  unspread,  were  blown  off  the 
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premises^  while  those  whic;h  were  spiead  a  few 
days  before^  remained  unmolested. 

13.  On  Teasles*. 

Teasles  will  only  answer  upon  a  strong  soil ; 
if  the  land  be  fresh,  they  do  not  require  much 
manure.  They  are  frequently  sown  upon 
pared  aitd  burnt  knd,  as  well  as  upon  land 
ploughed  out  of  swarth,  and  also  after  a  wia<^ 
ter  and  spring  fallow. 

SEED,  AND  TIME  OF  SOWING. 

Sow  from  one  to  two  pecks  of  seed  per 
acre^  a  little  before  May-day. 

CULTUaE  WHILST  GROWING. 

The  surface  of  the  ground,  to  the  depth  of 
about  one  inch  and  a  half,  is  turned  over  with 
spades  three  times,  viz.  in  June,  October,  and 
about  Lady-day,  at  an  expense  of  about  2Qs. 
per  acre,  each  time.  The  plants  are  set  out 
about  a  foot  distance,  in  the  first  operation. 

HARVESTING,  AND  PREPARING  FOR  MARKET. 

Teasles  are  fit  to  reap  in  the  latter  end  of 
August,  or  beginning  of  September.    This  Is 

•  By  Mr.  John  Tukc. 
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done  by  cutting  them  off  with  about  nine 
inches  of  stalk,  and  at  the  expense  of  six 
shillings  per  thousand  bunches.  They  are 
then  tied  up  for  5s.  per  thousand,  each  bunch 
containing  ten  tcasles. 

PRODUCE. 

Ten  packs  per  acre  is  a  good  crop ;  each 
pack  containing  1350  bunches. 

PRICE. 

From  three  to  five  guines  per  pack. 

14.  On  Sainfoin*. 

This  is  a  species  of  grafs  that  may  be  raised 
to  great  advantage  on  a  chalky  soil,  llic 
small  expense  attending  its  cultivation,  its 
natural  relation  to  a  chalk  soil,  the  constant 
demand  for  its  hay  at  market,  and  the  small 
charges  acquired  in  making  if,  all  combine  to 
enforce  its  cultivation  on  the  most  barren 
chalks;  which  by  any  other  course  of  husbandry 
could  hardly  have  been  brought  to  pay  the 
expense  of  tillage.  By  attending  to  this 
species  of  grafs,  the  farmer  will  have  it  in  Iiis 
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power  to  bestow  a  greater  attention  on  the 
more  fertile  parts  of  his  land ;  he  will  require 
fewer  horses  and  servants  ;•  and  will,  in  general, 
ensure  to  himself  plentiful  crops  of  grain  from 
that  part  of  the  farm  which  is  kept  in  constant 
tillage ;  whilst  the  most  barren  part  will  pro- 
duce a  yearly  increase  from  the  Sainfoin,  at 
a  trifling  expense  in  the  culture.  Ilius 
stocked  with  plenty  of  hay,  the  farmer  cannot 
fail  of  pro&fsional  succefs* 

15.  On  the  Use  of  Clay  as  a  Manure  *. 

On  light  sandy  soils,  clay  may  be  advan- 
tageously used  as  a  manure  ;  but  as  this  under- 
taking will  be  attended  with  a  very  heavy  ex- 
pense, it  should  never  be  embarked  in  where 
there  is  not  a  great  probability  of  suceefs,  and 
this  probability  may  easily  be  confirmed  by  an 
experiment  upon  a  small  scale.  If  the  clay  is 
to  be  fetched  from  a  considerable  distance, 
and  the  land  to  be  drefeed  with  it  be  very 
stcril  in  its  nature,  these  will  be  sufficient  dis- 
couragements, to  the  farmer  not  to  hazard  an 
extensive  trial ;  but  if,  from  experience,  he  be 
convinced  that  his  crops,  though  poor,  do  only 
languish  from  a  want  of  stability  in  the  land, 

*By  John  Banqister,  E^q. 
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which,  by  a  proper  dreising  of  clay,  would  ^ 
so  far  improved,  as  to  approach  nearly  to  * 
nature   of   a  loam;    this  circumstance   ' 
reasonably  incline  the  renter  of  such  a  s( 
a  trial  of  its  effects.     The  proper  seasc 
claying  land  is  the  summer;  and  it  is  r 
method    to    mix    it    with  mould,    or 
manure,  to  encourage  it  to  fall  kind! 
quantity  of  clay  should  not  be  lefs  thai 
loads  per  acre,  which,  if  to  be  b- 
a  considerable  distance,  will  effectu: 
improvement. 

16.  On  the  advantages  of  raising  Pota ' 
for  the  use  of  the  Cottaga* 

In  the  parish  where  I  reside 
which,  except  five  acres«  is  my 
are    thirty    cottages,    contair 
people.     I  have,  for  five  or 
allotted,  free  from  rent,  four 
tended  to  be  sown  with  wl 
autumn,   for   the    cottager 
Potatoes ;  by  which  mean' 
ten  to  fifteen  sacks,  equal  o 

sack,  yearly,  in  proport'n  oat 

their  children ;  each  has  * 
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grow.  In  October,  they  dig  them  up ;  and  it 
is  the  most  pleasant  thing  imaginable,  to  see 
the  men,  their  wives  and  children,  gathering 
tlie  produce  of  their  little  farms,  which  is  to 
serve  them  the  ensuing  winter.  Was  this 
plan  generally  adopted,  the  labourers  would 
consume  but  little  com ;  which  would  supply 
the  manufacturing  towns,  and  we  should  have 
no  occasion  to  import.  As  four  acres  are 
sufficient  for  thirty  families,  it  would  take  but 
a  small  quantity  of  land  from  every  farm  in 
in  the  kingdom  The  way  practised  here,  is 
to  plant  the  Potatoes  in  furrows,  eighteen 
inches  apart,  and  a  foot  apart  in  the  rows. 
The  land  about  me  is  of  different  qualities ;  on 
the  hills,  rather  light ;  in  the  vale,  near  the 
parish,  inclining  to  clay ;  but  all  fit  for  Turnips: 
the  Potatoes  are  planted  in  the  low  land, 
being  nearer  home.  ITie  poor,  at  present, 
will  not  live  entirely  without  bread,  as  many 
do  in  Ireland,  though  Potatoes  daily  get  into 
use  more  and  more  ;  and  I  am  persuaded,  wa? 
my  plan  generally  adopted,  in  two  or  three  years 
the  labourers  in  the  country  would  consume 
but  little  or  no  corn.  Thirty  years  ago,  the 
poor  in  this  part  of  the  country  would  not  eat 
Potatoes,  if  they  could  get  other  roots  or  Vegc- 
tables. 
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17.  The  Course  to  be  observed  after  MmrliMg^. 

Take  one  crop  of  oats  the  spring  subsequent 
to  the  marling:  plough  the  stubble  imme- 
diately, in  order  to  expose  the  marl  again 
to  the  influence  of  the  frost:  fallow  with 
manure  for  turnips ;  a  crop,  under  this  manage- 
ment, is  never  known  to  fail:  then  barley, 
clover,  wheat,  turnips  fed  off  with  sheep,  and 
barley  again,  with  well-drefsed  hay-seeds,  >and 
white  clover  and  trefoil,  for  a  perennial  lay,  or 
at  least  for  some  years.  Land  thus  husbanded 
produces  in  a  most  exuberant  degree,  and  at 
the  same  time  is  rendered  perfectly  clean  fix)m 
all  weeds,  without  being  harafsed  in  the  least. 
Poor  sandy  lands  are  thus  rendered  capable  of 
pn^cing  a  covering  of  the  richest  grafse^ 
and  under  proper  management  may  be  de^ 
pended  on  in  all  seasons. 

18.  On  Fetches f. 

The  vetch  is  a  most  excellent  vegetable, 
and  great  advantages  may  be  derived  from  it 
in  various  ways.  If  a  piece  of  barley,  or 
wheat  stubble,  which   comes  in  course  for 

•^  By  Mr.  John  Holt, 
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turnips,  be  found  tolerably  clean  and  mellow 
after  harvest^  it  is  a  good  practice  to  sow  win- 
ter vetches  upon  it,  and  harrow  them  in  as 
soon  as  the  corn  is  off.  They  will  often  pro* 
duce  a  great  deal  of  valuable  food  for  ewes 
and  lambs  in  the  spring,  when  such  kind  of 
alsistance  is  of  inestimable  value,  and  yet  ad- 
mit of  the  land  being  got  into  very  good  order 
for  turnips.  Vetches  are  likewise  of  the 
greatest  profit  when  cut  green,  in  the  course 
of  the  summer,  and  given  to  cows  and  work- 
ing horses  in  the  stable.  An  acre,  cut  and 
used  in  this  way,  will  go  ^rther,  and  do  the 
horses  more  good,  than  two  acres  eaten  off  in 
the  field:  working  horses  want  rest;  in  the 
ftable  they  are  not  teased  by  flies  ^  beside 
the  quantity  pf  manure  which  horses  make^^  sq^ 
foddered,  is  prodigious^ 

19.  On  the  saving  qfHmf^. 

The  farmer  cannot  be  too  attentive  to  the 
saving  of  hay.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see 
a  fourth  or  a  fifth  part  of  it  wasted  in  the  con* 
sumption,  by  being  given  to  cattle  in  too 
great  quantities  at  a  time,  and  in  a  loose 
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20.  On  Early  Potatoes*. 

X  n  Lancashire,  where  the  cultivation  of  the 
irly  Potatoe  is  well  understood,  they  cut  the 
sets,  and  put  them  on  a  room  floor,  where 
a  strong  current  of  air  can  be  introduced  at 
pleasure.  The  sets  are  laid  thin,  about  two 
lays  in  depth,  and  covered  with  oat  shells, 
or  saw^dust,  about  two  inches  thick:   this 

•  By  Mr.  J.  Blundell. 
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greens  them  from  the  winter  frosts,  and 
keap$  them  moderately  warm,  causing  them 
to  vegetate,  but  at  the  same  time  admits  air  to 
strengthen  them,  and  harden  their  shoots, 
yrhich  the  cultivators  improve  by  opening  the 
doors  and  windows  on  every  opportunity 
afforded  by  mild  soft  weather :  They  frequently 
examine  them,  and  when  the  shoots  are 
^rung  an  inch  and  a  half^  or  two  inches,  they 
carefully  remove  one  half  of  their  covering, 
with  a  wooden  rake,  or  with  their  hands, 
taking  care  not  to  disturb,  or  break  the  shoots. 
Light  is  requisite  as  well  as  air,  to  strengthen 
and  establish  the  shoots;  on  which  account 
9  green-house .  has  the  advantage  of  a  room, 
but  a  room  answer^  very  well,  with  a.good 
window  or  two  in  it,  and  if  to  the  sun  still 
better :  in  this  manner  they  suffer  the  sets  to 
remain  till  the  planting  season,  giving  all  the 
air  pofsible  by  the  doors  and  T^indows,  when 
it  can  be  done  with  safety  from  frost :  by  this 
method  the  shoots  at  the  top  become  green, 
and  leaves  are  sprung,  which  are  moderately 
hardy.  They  then  plant  them  in  rows,  in  the 
usual  method,  by  a  setting  stick,  and  carefully 
i^ke  lip  the  cavities  made  by  the  stick.  By 
following  this  method,  the  sets  are  made  to 
bear  a  little  frost  without  injury.    The  super- 
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Aug.  31,  1789. 

J  rubbed  a  few  ears  of  wheat 

wing  sun,  which  being  imme- 

into  the  scales,  weighed  2  ounces 
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1 1  drams.  October  the  1 8th^  being  put  into 
the  scales    again,    then    weighed   2   ounces 

7  drams.  The  lofs  of  weight  per  bushel  of 
70  pounds,  (the  customary  measure  of  this 
neighbourhood)  is  6  pounds,  8  ounces,  and 
S  drams,  nearly,  or  ahnost  one-tenth  of  the 
whole  in  49  days.  But  this  is  the  greatest 
lofs  that  grain  can  pofsibly  sustain,  which, 
although  perfectly  ripe,  had  neither  the  ad- 
vantage  of  being  dried  in  the  sun  after  being 
reaped,  nor  had  it  undergone  the  procefs  of 
£esmefitaAion  after  being  got  together. — 
H.  Bl  Thbrty-two  grains  weighed  one  pcHsgr* 
wirigfat. 

Barley. 

Exp.  il.  Sept.  2«  Under  the  same  circum-- 
stances  put  into  the  scales  2  ounces  and 
2  drams  of  barley,  which,  being  tried  again 
Oct.  the  ISth,  weighed  1  ounce  and  12  drams, 
or,  at  60  pounds  to  the    bushel,    had    lost 

8  pounds,  4  ounces,  and  22  drams,  or  about 
one-seventh  of  the  whole  in  forty-seven  days. 

N.  B.  Twenty-four  grains  of  this  barley 
weighed  one  pennyweight  two  grains,  so  that 
this  com  must  have  been  softer,  or  in  a  lefs 
matured  state^  than  the  grains  of  wheat  in  the 
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first  experiment.  Since  24  grains  of  pkimp 
wheat  are  reckoned  to  weigh  one  penny-* 
weighty  and  hence  the  standard  of  that 
weight;  wberes^  we  see  the  pennyweiglit 
took  32  grains. 

Wheat. 

Exp.  IIL  Oct.  22.  Put  into  the  scales  six 
ounces  three  drams,  which  in  twenty-four  days 
lost  three  drams,  or  after  the  rate  of  two 
pounds,  one  ounce,  fifteen  drams  per  bushel. 

Wheat. 

Exp.  IV.  Jan.  8;,  t790i  Toofc  tw^  Qitnces 
two  drains  of  wheat,  which  in  thirty-twa 
d&js,  lost  afier  the  rate  of  two  pounds  fiffeeien 
drains  per  bushel. 

From  these  experiments  it  appears,  that  the 
decrease  in  weight  wa3  pretty  regular  from  the 
time  of  harvest,  and  the  time  taken  in  ascer- 
taining the  lofs  of  each  quantity:  in  other 
words,  that  the  sum  of  the  matter  evaporated 
be<"oipes  gradually  lefs  according  to  the  length 
of  time  kept  on  hand,  but  proves  that  Ae 
W)ner  the  crop  is  brought  to  market,  cateris 
paribus,  the  greater  is  the  advantage  to  the 
^rmer. 
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parish,  if  die  man  has  a  good  character,  fre- 
quently subscribe  to  set  him  up,  from  charitable 
motives,  and  firom  a  persuasion  that  by  this 
means  his  family  will  never  want  relief  from 
the  parish :  and  this  is  so  much  the  case,  that 
when  a  labourer  dies,  and  his  son  takes  his 
land  and  stock,  he  in  some  cases  maintains  the 
widow.  I  know  of  several  inst^ces  of  \zr 
bourers'  widows,  now  past  work,  who  arc 
maintained  by  their  sons,  but  could  not  other* 

wise  have  lived  without  parish  relief. 

> 

When  a  poor  man*s  cow  dies,  it  is  cer* 
tainly  a  great  distrefs ;  and,  sometimes,  the 
owner  is  obliged  to  ask  aisistance,  to  replace 
her.  Somehow,  or  other,  they  always  pontrive 
to  get  one  \  as  I  scarcely  ever  knew  a  cow-gate 
given  up  for  want  of  ability  to  obtain  a  cow» 
except  in  the  case  of  old  and  infirm  women, 
who  are  left  without  children :  for  they  cannot^ 
without  some  afsistance,  live*  upon  the  profits 
of  a  cow,  nor  can  they  manage  it  properly. 
Should  a  case  of  this  sort  occur,  the  parish 
officers  would  act  very  unwisely  in  refusing 
aisistance,  as  a  very  trifling  allowance,  together 
with  the  cow,  would  enable  a  woman  to  live; 
whereas,  by  refusing  any  afsbtance,  they  obligef 
the  woman  to  part  with  her  cow»  and  thea 
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the  culinary  procefs.  A  potatoe  that  weighed 
2  ounces,  7  dwts.  and  5  grains,  in  its  natural 
state,  after  being  roasted  only  weighed  1  ounce, 
5  dwts. ;  another  before  being  put  into  water 
weighed  2  ounces,  5  dwts.  and  6  grains,  but 
inunediately  after  being  boiled,  had  lost 
54  grains. 
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ESSAY  vir. 

On  CoUagers. 

xVs  much  of  the  farmer*s  busioefs  is  cofi^ 
ducted  by  day  labourers,  usually  denomiiiated 
"  Cottagers*',  it  seems  to  be  indispensibly  ne- 
cefsary  that  their  employers  should  place  them 
in  situations  that  will  give  encouragement  to 
personal  exertion.  It  is  not  sufficient  that 
they  be  paid  for  their  daily  labour ;  something 
more  should  be  done,  and  that  something,  I 
conceive,  should  be  what  will  gradually  teach 
diem  and  their  families  how  to  employ  a  few 
hours  for  their  own  advantage,  after  the  labour 
of  the  day.  The  Earl  of  Winchilsea,  Lord 
Carrington,  Sir  John  Methuen  Poore,  and 
John  Way,  Esq.  have  set  the  kingdom  at  large 
some  noble  examples  of  what  may  be  done  in 
this  way,  of  which,  the  following  are  im- 
prefsive  instances  of  benevolence. 

1.  An  tUusiriaus  example  of  attention  to  the  condition 

of  the  Cottager  *• 

Upon  my  estate  in  the  county  of  Rutland^ 


^ 


•  By  the  £ul  of  WinchUiea. 
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there  arc  from  seventy  to  eighty  labourers. 
Who  keep  from  one  to  four  cows  each.  I  have 
always  heard  that  they  are  hard-working  in- 
dustrious  men.  They  manage  their  land  well, 
and  pay  their  rent  very  regularly.  From  what 
I  have  seen  of  them  I  am  more  and  more  con* 
fimied  in  the  opinion  I  have  long  held,  that 
nothing  is  so  beneficial  both  to  them  and  to  the 
land  owners,  as  their  having  land  to  be  occu- 
pied either  for  the  keeping  of  cows,  or  as 
gardens,  according  to  circumstances. 

By  meai^  of  these  advantages  the  labourers 
and  their  families  live  better,  and  are  conse- 
quently more  fit  to  endure  labour ;  they  arc 
more  contentjed,  and  more  attached  to  their 
situation,  and  acquire  a  sort  of  independence^ 
which  makes  them  set  a  higher  value  upon 
their  character.  In  the  neighbourhood  in 
which  I  live,  men  so  circumstanced  are  almost 
always  considered  as  the  most  to4>e  depended 
upon  and  trusted.  The  pofsefsing  of  a  little 
property  certainly  gives  a  spur  to  industry  s  as 
a  proof  of  this,  it  has  almost  always  happened 
to  me,  that  when  a  labourer  has  obtained  a 
cow,  and  land  sufficient  to  maintain  her,  the 
first  thing  he  has  thought  of  has  been,  how  hf 
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b  pasture  for  the  cows  in  summer^  9nd  the 
other  is  kept  as  meadgw  laqd  to  provide  hay 
for  them  in  winter.  Each  cottager  knows  hi$ 
own  piece  of  meadow  land^  and  he  lays  upon 
it  all  the  manure  which  he  can  obtain,  in  ordei: 
that  he  may  have  the  more  hay.  When  one 
of  the  two  plats  of  ground  has  been  mown  fof 
two  or  three  years^  it  is  then  converted  into 
the  summer  pasture,  and  the  other  is  used  as 
meadow  land ;  by  which  means  no  part  of  the 
land,  occupied  by  the  cottagers^  is  injured  by 
constant  mowing. 

The  cottagers  are  independent  of  the  greater 
farmers  i  holding  their  cottages  and  landt  di» 
rectly  pf  Ix>rd  Carrington^  and  not  as  imder* 
tenants.  This  gives  them  a  degree  of  respect* 
ability^  which  they  would  not  otherwise  pofsels. 
The  rent,  which  they  pay  for  their  land^  is 
below  the  farmer's  rent ;  but  it  is  certain  that^ 
in  the  greatest  part  of  this  kingdom,  the  cotta- 
ger would  rejoice  at  being  permitted  to  pay 
the  utmost  vahie  given  by  the  fiumen^  for  as 
much  land  as  would  keep  a  cow»  if  he  could 
obtain  it  at  that  price. 

Lord  Carrington  is  Ac  patron  of  the  living 
•f  Humberston ;  and^  upon  the  last  vacancy 
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he  gave  it  to  a  respectable  aii4  conscientious 
clergyman,  who  has  exerted  himself  very 
itienuously  in  the  religious  and  moral  improve- 
ment of  his  parishioners.  He  has  laboured 
with  great  and  good  effect.  The  cottagers 
are  sober  and  industrious :  and  it  is  not  known 
that  any  man  of  the  parish  lives  in  a  course  of 
habitual  immorality.  The  clergyman,  with 
I/>rd  Carrington's  afsistance,  has  also  succeeded 
in  establishing,  for  the  benefit  of  the  youth  at 
Humbeiston,  a  parish-school ;  which  has  been 
of  very  elsential  service  to  the  parish. 

There  is  no  public-house  at  Humberston; 
nor  do  the  parishioners  desire  one ;  and  on  this 
account  there  are  no  cockfightings  or  gaining, 
within  the  parish ;  nor  any  drunken  meetings 
for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  parish-rates.  The 
poor-rates  in  the  parish  of  Humberston,  which 
include  the  charges  for  the  families  of  the  mt- 
litia,  never  amount  to  more  than  ninepence 
or  tenpence  in  the  pound  on  the  rental,  and 
generally  are  under  nxpence. 

The  reduction  of  the  poor-rates,  the  increase 
pf  the  comforts,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
religious  and  moral  habits  of  the  poor,  in  the 
parish  of  Humberston,  may  be  fyirlj  ascribed 
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.  to  the  circumrtances  above  stated.  The  puhp 
lication  of  the  letter  of  the  Earl  of  Winchilsea, 
on  the  expediency  and  benefit  of  letting  small 
quantities  of  land  to  cottagers,  to  enable  them 
to  keep  cows,  will,  I  trust,  be  of  the  greatest 
use  to  the  country.  Exclusive  of  the  benevo- 
lence and  charity  of  thus  adding  to  the  com- 
forts of  the  poor,  advantages  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance must  be  derived  from  such  a  system, 
by  the  land-owners  and  formers  themselves. 
It  is  efsential  to  every  farmer,  that  there  should 
be  a  sufficient  number  of  labourers  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood, to  enable  him  to  occupy  his  land  to 
the  greatest  advantage ;  otherwise  he  cannot 
afford  to  pay  a  fair  and  full  rent  for  his  land, 
and  manage  his  farm  in  a  manner  beneficial  to 
himself  and  to  his  landlord.  Those  labourers, 
who  have  no  local  advantage  of  situation,  no 
tye  of  property,  nor  any  appropriate  benefit  to 
attach  them  to  a  peculiar  spot,  are  inclined  to 
wander  up  and  down  a  country,  without  any 
fixed  connexion;  and  are  always  ready  to 
change  their  employer  for  a  trifling  advance  in 
their  wages:  whereas  those  cottagers,  who 
have  the  advantages  of  property,  who  pof^cfs 
a  cow,  and  rent  a  little  ground,  are  the  persons 
on  whose  afsistance  the  farmer  may  depend  in 
the  time  of  necefsity,  and  on  whose  honesty 
and  ability  he  may  implicitly  rely. 
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I  have  no  hesitation,  however,  in  affirming, 
that  where  cottagers  occupy  arable  land,  it  i^ 
very  tarely  of  advantage  to  them,  and  generally 
a  prejudice  to  the  estate.  The  expense  of 
keeping  a  team,  swallows  up  all  the  profit  of 
a  small  quantity  of  arable  land  ;  and  if  the 
cottager  depends  on  hiring  horses  and  farming 
utensils,  in  order  to  work  his  land,  the  expense 
of  them,  and  tfie  occasional  lofs  from  fhe  un- 
certainty  of  obtaining  them  when  they  ate  most 
wanted,  will  be  more '  than*  the  profits  of  his 
land  will  bear.  ' 

The  cottager,  who  rents  arable  land,  will 
seldom  labour  for  other  people  -,  but  will  waste^ 
a  great  deal  of  his  time  to  little  benefit  to  him- 
self. Much  of  his  labour  will  be  unproductive/ 
because  misapplied.'  From  want  of  knowledge 
as  a  farmer,  or  from  the  prefs  of  necefsity,'  he 
will  crofs-crop  his  ground ;  or,  in  other  words^ 
repeat  his  crops,  till  it  becomes  exhausted  and* 
foul,  and  incapable  of  any  produce  at  all ;  and 
then  he  will  complain  that  the  land  is  bad  and 
dear,  and  will  find  himself  in  a  situation  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  labourer  whotias  not  the] 
advantage  of  any  land  at  all.  " 

9 

The  late  Abel  Smith,' Esq.  from  motives  of 
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kindnels  to  several  cottagers  on  one  of  his 
estates  in  Nottinghamshire^  let  to  each  of  them 
a  small  piece  of  arable  land.  I  have  rode  over 
that  estate  with  Lord  Carrington  several  times 
since  it  descended  to  him  ^  and  I  have  invari- 
ably observed^  that  the  tenants  upon  it,  who 
occupy  only  eight  or  ten  acres  of  arable  land, 
are  poor,  and  their  land  in  bad  condition. 
They  would  dirive  nsore,  and  enjoy  greater 
comfort,  with  the  means  of  keeping  two  or 
three  cows  each,  than  with  three  times  their 
present  quantity  of  arable  land ;  but  it  would 
be  a  greater  mortification  to  them  to  be  de- 
prived of  it,  than  their  landlord  is  disposed  to 
inflict.  If  you  give  a  cq^tager  a  gafdeo,  and 
grafs-land  on  which  to  keep  two  cows,  and  he 
has  ability  and  jjMrudence  to  manage  them,  he 
will  have  comfort,  and  a  considerable  degree 
of  affluence :  but  if  you  add  a  few  acres  of 
arable  land,  and  make  a  little  farmer  of  him» 
be  will  always  be  in  poverty  and  distrefs. 

3.  An  account  qfa  Cottagtu's  Famikf*. 

In  &e  year  1779,  a  tenant  of  mine,  at 
Uasketon,  in  &e  county  of  SuflbDc,  died,  leaving 
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a  widow,  and  fourteen  children,  the  eldest  of 
which  was  a  girl,  under  14  years  6f  age^  He 
had  held  under  me  14  acres  of  pasture  land» 
in  four  inclosures,  at  a  moderate  rent  of  iSh  a 
year;  and  had  kept  two  cows,  which,  with  a 
veiy  little  furniture  and  clothing,  was  all  the 
property  that  devolved,  upon  his  death,  to  hif 
and  children* 


The  parish  of  Hasketon  is  within  the  disti^ 
of  one  of  the  incorporated  houses  of  industi^yj 
one  of  the  first  that  was  erected  in  the  kingdoDn^ 
The  rule  of  the  house  is  to  feceive  all  prop^ 
objects  within  the  walls,  but  not  to  allow  9Xif 
thmg  for  th^  relief  of  the  out  poor>  except  in 
cases  which  have  a  pecufiar  dajjoi.  .  Tht  dl* 
rectors  of  the  house  of  industry,  upon  being 
made  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  the 
family,  immediately  agreed  to  relieve  the 
widow,  by  taking  her  seven  youngest  children 
into  the  house.  This  was  proposed  to  her; 
but,  with  great  agitation  of  mind,  ^e  refused 
to  part  with  any  of  her  children.  She  said, 
she  would  rather  die  in  working  to  maintain 
tbem,  or  go  herself  with  all  of  them  into  the 
house  and  there  work  for  them,  than  either 
part  with  them  all,  or  suffer  any  partialit)^  to  be 
shown  to  any  of  them.   She  then  decJai^d  thit 
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if  I,  her  landlord,  would  continue  her  in  the 
farm,  as  she  called  it,  she  would  undertake  to 
maintain  and  bring  upr  all  her  14  children, 
without  any  parochial  afsistance. 

She  persisted  in  her  resolution ;  and  being 
a  strong  woman  about  45  years  old,  I  told  her 
she  should  continue  the  tenant,  and  hold  it  the 
first  year  rent-free.  This  she  accepted  with 
much  thankfulnefs* ;  and  afsured  me,  that  she 
would  manage  for  her  family  without  any  other 
afsistance.  At  the  same  time,  thbugh  without 
her  knowledge,  I  directed  my  receiver  not  to 
call  upon  her  at  all  for  her  rent ;  conceiving 
4hat  it  would  be  a  great  thing,  if  she  could 
support  so  large  a  family,  even-  with  that  in- 
dulgence. 

The  result,  however,  was,  that  with  the  be- 
nefit of  her  two  cows,  and  of  the  land,  she 
exerted  herself  so  as  to  bring  up  all  her  chil- 
dren ;  1 2  of  whom  she  placed  out  in  service, 
continuing  to  pay  her  rent  regularly  of  her  own 
accord  to  my  receiver  every  year  after  the  first. — 
She  carried  part  of  the  milk  of  her  two  cows, 
together  with  the  cream  and  butter,  cvcrj'  day 
to  sell  ^  Woodbridge,  a  market  town  two 
niileft  oSf  9mA  brought  back  bread  and  other 
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iKceisarks ;  with  which,  and  With  her  skim- 
milk,  butttr-milk,  &c.  she  supported  ker  family. 
The  eldest  girls  took  care  of  the  rest  while  the 
mother  was  gone  to  Woodbridge;  and  by 
degrees,  as  they  grew  up,  the  children  w6nt 
into  the  service  of  the  neighbouring  farmers.  ^ 

The  widow  at  kngth  came  and  informed 
me,  that  all  her  children,  except  the  two 
youngest,  were  able  to  get  their  own  living ; 
and  that  ^e  had  taken  up  the  employment  of 
a  nurse  ;  which  was  a  lefs  laborious  situation, 
and  at  the  same  time  would  enable  her  to 
provide  for  the  two  remaining  children,  who 
indeed  could  now  almost  maintain  themselves. 
She  therefore  gave  up  the  laud,  expr^feing 
great  gratitude  for  thp  enjo)anent  of  it,  which 
had  afforded  her  the  means  of  supporting  her 
hmWy,  under  a  calamity,  which  must  other- 
wise have  driven  both  her  and  her  children 
into  a  workhouse. 

This  is  an  extraordinary  instance  of  >vhat 
jnaiternal  affection,  afsisted  by  a  little  kindnefs 
and  encouragement,  will  do,  To  separate  the 
children  of  the  poor  from  their  parents,  is 
equally  impolitic  and  unkind.  It  destroys  the 
energy  of  the  parent^  and  the  affections  and 

Folum€  JI.  K 
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principles  of  the  child.  Man  is  a  creature  of 
wants.  From  them  are  derived  all  ou9 
exertions.  On  the:  necefsity  of  the  infant  is 
founded  the  affection  of  the  mother;  and  among 
the  poor,  (I  except  those  cases  where  parental 
affection  m^y  Ije  (chillcd  and  iinfeebled  by  ex-? 
treme  deprefsion  of  circumstances) — where 
that  neceisity  exists  in  the  greatest  force,  pa-: 
tural  affection  is  generally  the  strongest. 

The  supplying  of  cottagers  with  small  gar? 
dens,  an4  in  some  instances  with  the  means  of 
peeping  a  cow,  will  tend  to  diminish  the  call$ 
for  parochial  relief ;  >nd  to  render  unnecel$ary 
that  barbarous  system,  of  removing  the  child 
from  its  natural  and  mpst  affectionate  guardians. 
"JThe  year's  r<^nt  remitted,  and  the  land  confided 
to  this  poor  widow,  not  only  enabled  h^r  to 
support  and  educate  her  children  at  hon^e,  but 
was  the  jneans  of  saving  the  paris»h  a  very  con- 
siderable expense ;  as  the  rec^eption  and  feedr 
ing  and  clothing  of  the  seven  youngest  children, 
at  ap  expense  pf  hardly  lefs  thaq  seventy  ppunds 
a  year,  would  probably  have  been  followed 
by  nearly  an  equal  expense  with  the  widow 

and  the  other  children.     Besides  this,  the  en- 

I  •  ,     •     •  • 

couragement  pf  industry  and  good  management 
^mong  the  poor  in  their  cottages,  and  ^sisting 
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tlicm  in  their  endeavours  to  thrive,  will  con- 
tribute to  the  increase  of  a  hardy  and  industrious 
lace  of  people ;  and  will  afford  a  supply  to  our 
markets  of  eggs,  butter^  poultry,  pigs,  garden 
stuff,  and  many  other  articles  of  life ;  tending 
to  lower  the  -  price  of  provisions,  to  prevent 
monopoly^  to  enrich  the  country,  and  to  nk^ke 
it  powerful  both  in  people  and  produce,  to  a 
xlegree  beyond  all  calculation.  .    • 

4.  ^  mcritanausesampk  0/  P^wftMnUenium  to  the 

w 

It  was  deemed  necefsary  during  the  high 
price  of  com,  that  some  general  system  should 
he  adopted  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  the 
parish  of  Whelfoni, '  in  the  county  of  Glou- 
cester ;  and  it  was  conceived  to  be  of  some 
importance,  that  the  relief  should  be  so  given, 
as  not  to  diminish  the  spur  to  industry.  It  had 
been  apprehended  that  the  usual  mode  of 
taking  Ae  amount  of  every  individual's  earn- 
ings, and  making  it  up  to  a  certain  sum  pro- 
portioned to  the  number  of  his  family,  but 
having  no  reference  to  his  or  their  industry  and 
exertioHy  might  have  the  effect  of  weakening 


*  Bj  the  Earl  of  Winchilsea. 
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the.  spirit  of  lionest  labour  among  tbcf  poor» 
and  i  habituate  them  to  dependi  notofithdx 
cwn  diligence  and:  cbxc,  but  on  parochiiyi 
funds^  fp^.^ie  support  of .  themselves,  and  XhfAr 
families. 


(I 


» •         •.  ♦^ 


'The  following  plam  ha&  therefore  been 
tiddpted  by  t^e  vestry  of  the  piirish.  of  Whel-r 
ford.  A  certain  and  a  .moderate  9x01  hais, 
from  time  to  time,  according  to  the  season  of 
the- year,  been  fised  as  the.  average  earnings. df 
a  labourer  with  comnton  ^hidusfary,  working  at 
the  ordin^^iy  pricet  of  labour  in  the  padsh. 
This  wqeldly  sum.  l^a?.  qf  late  been  fixed  at 

nine ;  sluIUpgs  5,.  being  wh^U* ^  itL  wa?  Qongei ve4, 
every  honest  labourer  might  a&uredly  earn, 

with  thenecefsary  e?;c^p^Qns.  of  casuajtvp  3r 

sicknefs. 

To  thi$  sum  the  parish  has  added  such 
amoujit  of  weekly  reljef^  as  has,  in  the  whole, 
enabled  the  cottager  to  purchase  weekly,  for 
each  individual  in  family,  ten  pounds  and 
a  half  of  wheaten  bread  of  such  quality  as  is  in 
general  use  in  the  neighbourhood;  and  has 
also  (besides  some  allowance  of  coals)'  allowed 
sixj  crice  a  week  each,  for  other  necefsaries. 
The  most  industrious  and  best  disposed  of  the 
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cottagers,  have  not  applied  ihis  allowance. of 
m<A\ey  in  the  purchase  of  wheaten  bread ;  but 
have  bought  bariey,  iatid  have  had  it  gtouod, 
and  mixed  with  Wheaten  flour ;  seldom  lefs 
^n  half  barley,  and  frequently  two-diirds. 
In  Mme  instances  they  have  made  their  bread 
entirely  of  the  immixed  barley . 

In  lliis  mode  of  relief,  if  labourers  rea|>  or 
nrow  by  the  acre,  !thrs(sh  by  the  bu^el,  or 
quarter,  or  do  any  other  tadk  wosk>  it  is  ob« 
vioos  that  tfaey  have  idl  thbir  elctra  earnings^ 
beyond  tiie  conunoh  price  of  labour  by -the 
ddty,  to  themselves  for  tiieir  own  ben^fit^  in 
addition  to  the  same  allowaiice  'aa  others  re- 
ceive. Hiw  it  happdns  that  iiecefeairy:  relief 
is  supplied  to  meet  a  temporary  prefsure^  with* 
out  discouraging,  but  rather  giving  effect  and 
value  to  their  industry,  by  the  extra  advan* 
tages  and  enjoyments  which  they  receive 
from  it. 

Besides  this,  the  Overseers,  by  direction  of 
the  parish,  did  at  Lady-day,  1800,  hire  four- 
teen acres  of  land,  to  be  allotted  in  gardens, 
for  the  labouring  poot  of  the  parish.  The 
quantity  appropriated  to  each  cottager,  is 
varied  in  some  proportion  according  to  the 
4  KS 
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magnitude  of  their  fisunilies,  and  to  their  pro* 
bable  exertions  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
ground.  The  largest  garden  contains  about 
60  perches ;  the  smallest  20 ;  except  in  some 
few  cases,  where  there  is  only  one,  or  perhaps 
two,  in  family ;  and  then  they  have  as  little 
as  1 4  perches.  If  in  this  manner  we  permit 
the  unoccupied  labourer  to  dig  up  a  piece  of 
land>  and  to  enjoy  the  produce  of  it,  we 
benefit  him  and  all  the  members  of  society, 
without  injuring  any  one ;  for  we  increase  the 
common  stock.  If  we  instruct  and  enable 
him  to  use  those  means  of  subsistence,  which 
he  doth  already  pofsefs  with  great  benefit  to 
himself  and  his  family,  the  effect  is  nearly  the 
same :  if  we  diminish  the  waste  of  food  in  our 
families,  and  the  saving  is  applied  for  the 
benefit  of  &e  needy,  they  are  relieved  without 
injury  to  others :  but  if,  impelled  by  appear- 
ance of  distrefs,  without  consideration  of  cir- 
cumstances or  consequences,  we  go  to  th« 
market,  and  purchase  provisions  in  abundance 
for  our  poor  neighbours,  we  enable  them  to 
live  with  lefs  industry,  and  to  consume  more 
food ;  and  thus  we  diminish  the  means  of  sub«> 
sistence  in  the  country,  and  do  a  real  injury 
to  all  the  other  poor. 
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Tlie  land  at  Whelford  is  a  dry,  healdiy, 
Warm  gravel ;  the  rent  paid  for  it  is  24s.  an 
acre.  It  was  intended  that  they  should  each 
pay  a  proportion  of  the  rent,  taxes  excepted ; 
but  the  prefsure  of  the  times  has  been  so 
severe  upon  the  poor  this  season,  that  it  is  pro- 
posed to  dispense  with  the  rent  this  year. 

This  supply  of  garden  ground  is  very  ac- 
ceptable to  them,  particularly  to  the  in-^ 
dustrious  labourers,  most  of  whom  have 
planted  part  with  potatoes ;  and  although  the 
season  has  been  unfavourable  for  that  root^ 
some  of  these  cottagers  have  had  from  1 5  to 
16  sacks  produce,  a  supply  that  must  have 
been  very  beneficial  to  them  this  winter,  and 
of  no  small  advantage  to  the  parish  in  di- 
miiushiog  the  call  for  parochial  relief: 

It.  was  not  a  subject  of  surprise  th^t,  of 
ihese  cottagers,  some  who  have  been  long 
in  the  h^it  of  relying  on  parish  relief  for  the 
greater  part  of  their  support,  should  have 
neglected  the  cultivation  of  their  gardens; 
for  it  has  been  noticed  in  the  parish  of  ^Vhel- 
ford,  as  well  as  in  other  parishes,  **  that  those 
who,  for  a  length  of  time,  have  been  burthen- 
aome  to  the  rates,  lose  all  inclination  to  ex* 

^  K4 
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ertion;  and  endeavour^  as  much  as  possible, 
to  impose  on  the  parish  officexs."  The  over- 
seers^ therefore,  do  not  put  these  cottagers  m 
poisefsion,  as  tenants  from  year  to  year ;  bub 
only  permit  them  to  crop  the  land  upon  siifler- 
ance ;  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  difficulty 
in  resuming  the  gardens  from  those  wlu)  shall 
not  pay  a  proper  attention  to  them,  so  as  to 
put  them  into  those  hands  that  will  cultivate 
them  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

Such  are  the  measures  which  the  jukUciooa 
farmers  of  the  parish  of  Whelford  have 
adopted  for  the  benefit  of  a  pari^ ;  where^ 
I  understand,  tfaerd  is  no  resident  clcrgymad 
or  gentleman,  to  give  afsisftance^.or  to  ooncutf 
in  the  execution  of  a  plan  so  wise  and  libend, 
and  so  efsential  to  the  permanent  interest  of 
the  landed  property.  With  regard  to  the  first 
measure,  compared  with  the  general  system  of 
relief  now  adopted  in  England,  I  must  pre- 
mise generally,  that  if  we  make  it  the  in- 
terest  of  the  poor  to  deceive  us,  and  to 
live  in  idlenefs,  we  must  not  wonder  at  the 
necefsary  consequence,  Ihat  we  are  imposed 
upon,  and  that  they  are  idle ;  and  when  we 
are  reasoning,  upon  the  wickednels  of  such 
conduct,  we  ought  to  reflect  that  half  the 
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crimiaalky  ajt  least,  imd  the  entire  cause  and 

origin  of  it,  will  rest   with  ourselves.      As 

to  the  second  point,    I   cannot    but    wish 

the   experiment  were  fairly   tried   in  other 

parishes,  whether  161.  166.  or  even  ten  times 

that  sum,  doled  out  in  pecuniary  pittances  of 

parish  relief,  can  produce  half  the  beneficial 

effects  that  these  14  acres  of  ground,  hired  by 

the  parish  at  the  rent  of  sixteen  guineas  a  year^ 

and  apportioned  out  among  the  industrious 

labourers ;  even  widi  the  supposition,  that  the 

hardnefs  of  the  times  will  prevent  the  rent,  at 

present,  from  being  returned  to  the  parisk 

Its  effeets  are  of  the  most  beneficial  nature ;— r 

ti^  afibr<fing  of  satisfactory  occupation  to  tbo 

cottager,  for  hours  otherwise  spent  in  the  ale* 

house, — ^the  habituating  of  families  to  maintain 

themselves,— the  breeding  up  of  the  rising 

generation  to  industry  and  forethoughC,  and 

the  addition,  in  the  instance  of  this  one  parish, 

and  in  a  year  of  scarcity,  besides  other  articles 

of  food,  near  2000  bushels  of  potatoes  to  the 

private  store,  and  to  the  domestic  plenty  of 

the  cottagers  of  that  parish. 

s 

The  diminution  of  industry  and  exertion, 
and  the  prevalence  of  indolence  and  thought- 
lefsQefs  among  the  poor,  whereof  we  have  so 
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frequent  and  so  clamorous  observation^  are  not 
to  be  imputed  to  the  poor  laws,  but  to  the 
peculiar  manner  in  which  they  are  executed* 
It  is,  indeed,  most  wearisome  and  melancholy, 
to  contemplate  so  many  sad  and  desponding 
examples  among  the  poor; — of  childhood 
without  industry; — ^without  the  use,  without 
the  knowledge,  and  frequently  without  the 
power  of  employment. — ^Youth  without  fore- 
sight and  without  the  habit  of  laying  up  any 
thing  as  a  provision  for  the  increased  demands 
of  the  marriage  state ;  mature  life  with  means- 
of  subsistence  always  inadequate  to  a  nume- 
rous and  increasing  family ; — and  old  age,  rc^ 
ceiving  a  comfortlefs  and  thanklefs  subsistence^ 
in  a  parish  work-house^ 

The  power  of  supplying  regular  and  abun^^ 
dant  means  of  support  for  all  the  aged,  the 
belplefs,  and  the  unfortunate  in  society,  seems 
to  be  an  exalted  and  enviable  prerogative i 
But  in  this,  and  in  every  other  similar  exercise 
of  superior  authority,  constant  and  unremitted 
attention  is  necefsary.  If  the  idle  and  vicious 
are  to  receive  the  same  benefit,  and  are  to  be 
intitled,  for  their  wives  and  families,  to  th<i 
same  support  through  life,  as  the  honest  and 
the  industrious, — if  there  is  to  be  no  discrimi- 
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nation  of  merit  or  claim, — the  incitement  to 
industry  and  virtue  will  cease,  and  the  cottager 
will  be  thereby  deprived  of  that  spur  to  ex- 
ertion and  attention,  which  is  efsential  to  the 
well-being  of  society,  and  which  constitutes 
his  own  most  valuable  poisefsion. 

It  is  therefore  our  duty,  not  to  afford  to  thc- 
poor  the  means  of  repose  and  indolence,  but 
to  offer  them  encouragement  to  industry ;  not 
to  increase  the  propensity  to  vicious  indulgence, 
but  to  promote  the  habits  of  religion  and  vir- 
tue. To  effect  this,  we  ask  no  additional  re- 
gulatbns,-->no  new  experimcTUal  poor  laws, — 
m  accumulation  of  penalties  on  misconduct.'^ 
We  seek  only  this,  that  llhe  poor-rates  of  this 
kingdom  shall  be  gradually  reduced  by  the 
adoption  of  a  new  system  with  regard  to  the 
poor ; — by  increasing  their  resources  and  means 
of  life,  and  thereby  placing  them  above  the 
want  of  parish  relief ;— by  vvatching  with  a 
benevolent  eye  over  their  conduct  and  ne- 
ceisities ; — ^by  opening  in  every  parish,  schools 
for  poor  children,  and  a  poor  house,  not  liable 
to  die  ordinary  and  popular  objections  i — and 
by  Imitating  the  wisdom  and  philanthropy  of 
the  farmers  at  Whelford ;  and  so  administeFkig 
parochial  relief,  as  eventually  to  diminish  the 
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c^  (oT  it ;  and  to  mBkt  it  s^b6ie<rvient  t^  the 
gteat  and  prlmaty  iabjec1:,-^of  pW)iholi»g 
virtue  and  irtdttstly. 

As  I  do  not  consider  the  Georgical 
Essays  8^  confined  to  the  operations  going 
forward  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  I  hope 
to  be  allowed  occasionally  to  take  a  view  of 
the  internal  part^  of  the  globe,  that  derive  no 
advantages  from  the  cheering  rays  of  the  sun. 
And  as  it  i^  my  intention  to  conclude  these 
Efsays  with  an  account  of  the  diseases  and 
condition  of  persons  employed  in  husbandry, 
I  flatter  myself  that  I  shall  be  permitted  la 
exhibit  a  view  of  the  mining  poor,  whose 
situation,  from  the  nature  of  their  employ- 
ment, is  often  most  truly  uncomfortable. 

EDITOR. 

On  the  situation  of  the  Mimmg Poor*. 

The  respective  occupations  of  the  different 
cla&es,  into  which  the  poor  of  this  country  may 
be  divided,  are  found  to  produce  important 
effects,  not  only  on  the  habits  of  life,  but  also 
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on  die  moful  ^bar^cter  of  eacb  clafs.  To  state 
with  brevitjf  tifie  principal  of  these  effects^  as 
tbey  sevet^l^  appear  exempli^ed  in  two  or 
thifee  of  the  ]iv>st  numerous  daises,  together 
with  some  practical  remarks,  may  not  be  use- 
kfe :  since^fifom  s^h  a  statement,  perBOcis,^  who 
are  solkilpu^.  to  befriend  and  improve  the  poor 
in  their  vicinity,  may  derive  occasional  sug- 
g^ons  as  tathe  partiicular  chsmnels^  in  whidi 
their  exertions  are  likely  to  be  the  most  needed, 
nd  lAost  benedpi^l. 

"  Minersiaee  cmnmonly  exea9f>ited,  by  the  iia- 
tiuo  of  th^Imvock^  from  the  superinteoding  w- 
spectmi  ofihnrctnpkyer.  The  latttr,  in  coi|- 
sequeoce^  &idi  the  modie  of  paying  them  a  c^- 
lain:  wi9'|>er  4ay.  tknadviaable.  He  seta,  thrai 
tfaeur  task  by  the  grei^t,  suititng  the  mode  to 
pcevailHDg^  ^usliom  and  other  local  circum- 
staoces.  la  Derb};shire,  the  workmen  frequently 
tdce  a  mitie,  ov  a  bargaip  for  a  deternoinate 
[idriod,  as.  tthiee  months,  on  the  terms  of  re- 
ceiving a  settled  price  for  each  measure  of  ore 
which  they  shall  produce ,  or  occasionally,  on 
tie  condition  of  beii^  themselves  allowed  to 
purchase  all  the  ore  at  a  stipulated  rate.  In 
Cornwall,,  ihc  established  course  of  proceeding 
is  not  substantially  different.     Hence  there  is 
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a  fundamental  diversity  between'  the  gains  of 
the  miner  and  those  of  the  husbandman,  "ilie 
husbandman,  in  general,  earns  a  fixed  sum  per 
week.  If  he  sometimes  undertakes  task-work, 
the  amount  of  his  earnings  may  still  be  fore- 
seea  with  tolerable  accuracy ;  and  it  has  a 
known  limit  in  the  strengflt  of  his  body,  and 
in  his  skill  in  the  particular  sort  of  work.  But 
the  pay  of  the  miner  depends  upon  chance. 
The  working  miner  is  almost  always  in  some 
measure  a  gambler,  and  embarks  in  the  ad- 
venture  of  the  mine.  The  ore  may  be  found 
deported  in  ample  or  in  scanty  veins ;  may  be 
with  ease,  or  with  great  difiiculty,  detached 
from  its  bed ;  it  may  stretch  far'  and  wide  in 
to  unbroken  range,  or  it  may  be  suddenly  re- 
moved many  yards  to  a  higher  or  a  lower  level. 
Even  in  breaking  up  ground  which  does  not 
contain  veins  of  ore,  the  miner  is  still  a 
gambler.  The  work  is  put  up  to  a  kind  of 
auction ;  and  the  person  who  will  undertake 
it  on  the  cheapest  terms  is  preferred.  His 
bargain  proves  good  or  bad,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. He  may  find  himself  engaged 
upon  a  mafs  of  soil,  which.yields  readily  to  his 
5pade,  and  pIck-axe  ^  or  retarded  in  his  pro- 
grefe  by  rocky  strata,  whose  stubborn  oppo- 
sition must  be  overcome  by  gunpowder. 
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!J)ie  eam|Ag9  however,  of  the  jjiinei}  tho\^1k 
precarious,  are  on  an  average  great ;  and  iu 
many  instances  vety  far  exceed  all  prospects 
of  gain,  which  a  labourer  in  husbandry  c^n  pfo- 
ppse  to  himself.  I'hose  minen  who  are  industrl-* 
0VIS5  and  at  the  same  time  frugal  often  make 
a  conspicuous  use  of  the  opportunities  which 
they  pofsefsj  of  improving  their  situation. 
With  the  surplus  of  their  gains  they  purchase, 
little  spots  of  property  (in  Cornwall  chiefly  pn 
leasehold  tenures)  and  cultivate  them  in  their 
hours  of  leisure.  So  qircumstanped^  they  am* 
kept  frooi  alj^houses,  by  Qn<^ing^  m  tfaeiif  pwa 
Jittle  piopertyy  amusement  ^nd  o<;:cupatioffi  for 
Aelr  vacant  time ;  they  acquire  habits  of  (c^c^. 
thought,  because  they  enjoy  the  benefit  of  ,it ; 
apd  become  orderly  ^d  civili^pd  in  some 
measure,  because  they  5}crive  an  additional ' 
motive  jto  behave  aright,  ai^d  cpnsidpr  their 
conduct  as  more  subject  to  obsen'ation,  in 
consequence  of  their,  being  pofsefsed  of  pro- 
perty. 

But,  in  common,  the  miner  is  not  disposed 
to  adjust  the  scale  of  his  expenses  to  the  average 
of  his  earnings.  Being  accustomed  to  the  oc- 
casional receipt  of  considerable  sums  of  money, 
money  too  which  has  flowed  in  suddenly  upon 
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hioo^  rather  from  good'  fortune  iiian  irom  pio* 
portionate  exertions,  he  often  rdses  his  ex^ 
penditure  and  mode  of  living  to  a  pitch,  to 
which  the  .labourer  in  agriculture  ventures  not 
to  aspire.  He  feeds  on  better  diet,  and  wears 
clothes  of  finer  iiiaterials,  than  the  husbandman. 
And,  in  general,  he  persists  in  this  manner  of 
life,  in  spite  of  a  change  of  circumstances. 
He  is  buoyed  up  with  the  sanguine  hopes  of 
a  game^er :  and,  for  what  he  cannot  pay  to^ 
day,draws  onthe  favourable  luck  of  to-morrow. 
Thfe  natural  propensity  is  cherished  and  aggra* 
vated  by  the  ease  with  which  he  obtains  credit, 
in  omiparison  of  those  clafses  of  labourers, 
whosb  gains,  though  steady,  are  limited.  If 
he  happens  to  be  unsuccefsful,  he  is  trusted 
neverthelefs  at  shops,  and  permitted  to  run  up 
long  scores  at  public  houses;  through  tfie 
hopes  entertained  by  the  shopkeeper  and  the 
publican  that  a  day  will  come,  when  fortune 
will  smile  on  the  debtor.  Thus  the  habits  of 
the  miner  are  seldom  interrupted  by  any  rubs 
and  difficulties,  which  may  teach  him  caution. 
He  has  lefs  occasion  than  most  other  men  to 
dread  the  immediate  inconveniences  of  po- 
verty; and  does  not  willingly  learn  the  nc^ 
cefsity  of  frugality  and  forecast. 

Miners  very  frequently  work  and  live  iq 
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Hence  naturally  arises  the 

the  lencouragement   of 

IS,  observed,  and  the 

where,  that,  when 
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and  orderly 
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.  rominent,  which 

.ii  rudenefs  of  cha- 

o  ^spositions,    impatience 

.     ances,  and  discontent   in- 

.  contagion  of  turbulence  and  cla- 

^  jiUing  with  just  alarm  the  adjacent 
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Drunkennefs  is  a  vice,  to  which  particular 
clafses  of  workmen  are  allured,  in  an  especial 
manner,  by  the  nature  of  their  employments. 
Blacksmiths,  glafs-makers,  and  they  who  la- 
bour in  other  ways  at  the  forge  and  the  fur- 
nace, are  led,  by  intense  thirst  and  exhaustion 
of  strength,  first  to  the  use,  and  then  to  the 
abuse,  of  strong  liquors.  The  cold  and  damp- 
nefs  of  subterranean  situations,  and  in  some 
measure  the  powerful  exertions  of  subterra- 
nean labour,  produce  a  similar  effect  on  the 
miner.  Several  other  causes  concur ;  nume- 
rous and  unprincipled  society,  large  gains,  and 
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in  many  ca^es,  much  vacant  time.  In  Derby- 
shire and  CornwaH,  the  miners  frequently  do 
not  work  above  six  hours ;  and,  in  the  former 
countv,  sometimes  even  but  four  hours  in  a 
day.  The  ease,  too,  witli  v^hich  a  miner  has 
obtained  credit,  often  proves  a  temptation  to 
excefs.  W^y  who  has  met  with  a  friend  in  the 
time  of  ne«'d>  in  the  keeper  of  an  alehouse  or 
of  a  brandy  shop,  will  feel  inclined,  when  he 
has  money,  to  spend  it  freely  ^t  the  house  of 
his  friend,  partly  from  gratitude,  and  partly 
from  the  hope  of  obtaining  credit  hereafter. 
Another  inducenaent  to  drunkennefs  remains 
to  be  mentioned ;  namely,  the  custom  which 
prevails  in  some  few  places,  of  paying  the 
miners  on  Saturday  evening,  by  a  bill  for  a 
sum,  which  is  to  be  divided  among  them. 
These  n^n,  however  disposed  to  depart  home 
with  their  wages  entire  in  their  pockets,  are 
absolutely  forced  to  go  for  change  to  the  neigh- 
bouring public  house :  the  master  of  which  is 
known  regularly  to  provide  himself  with  cash, 
to  answer  the  demand.  During  the  division 
something  must  be  spent.  From  this  custom 
many  miners,  once  sober  and  well  disposed, 
liave  probably  had  to  date  the  commencement 
of  habits  of  cbriety. 

'Jlie  labourer  in  industry  is  cprnmOBly  at- 
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t'lcir  childhood.     A  young  mining  labourer 
takes  a  hasty  liking  to  one  of  these  young 
women,   and  marries  her,  without  thinking 
about  consequences,     lliis  is  the  history  of  a 
multitude  of  marriages  among  miners ;   and, 
circumstanced  as  tlie  parties  are,  it  is  natural 
that  the  case  shbuld  be  so.     The  wife,  how- 
ever, is  not  likely  to  have  found  the  mine  an 
excellent  school,  cither  of  virtue,  or  of  eco- 
nomy.   Not  is  it,  in  consequence,  very  surpri- 
sing that  waste,  profligacy,  and  dram-drinking, 
should  be  sdmost  among  the  ordinary  habits  of 
a  miner's  family.     The  daughters  of  the  hus- 
bandman are   commonly  brought  up  much 
more  under  the  eye  of  their  mother.    They 
help  her  in  nursing  and  spinning,  and  other 
occupations  at  home  :    and  when  they  go  out 
to  work  in  the  field,  it  is  frequently  in  her 
company.  They  stand  therefore  a  better  chance 
of  being  trained  in  morality  and  religion,  and 
tlie  arts  of  female  industrj' :  and  become  habi- 
tuated to  that  economy,  and  those  various  con- 
trivanccs,  which  actual  necefsity  forces  on  the 
wife  of  a  day  labourer.     They  of  course  will, 
in  general,  make  more  virtuous  and  more  pru- 
dent wives,  than  young  women  who  have  been 
accustomed,  from  an  early  age,  to  the  company 
and  example  of  the  mixed  crowd  of  their  own 
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sex  and  of  the  other,  which  is  usually  afsembled 
at  the  mine  and  the  stamping  mill. 

The  colliers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Tyne  form 
so  large  a  body  of  men,  and  shew  so  strongly 
marked  a  character,  that  some  distinct  account 
of  them  seems  proper  to  be  subjoined. 


Few  undertakings  open  the  door  so  soon  to 
the  employment  of  the  young,  and  few  operate 
so  powerfully  to  imprefs  durable  habits  on  the 
mind  of  youth^  as  the  coal  trade. 

Boys  enter  the  suT^tcrranean  workings  at 
the  age  of  six  or  seven,  in  the  character  of 
trap-door-keepers y  an  employment  suited  to 
their  years ;  the  labour  being  little  more  than 
to  open  and  shut  doors,  fixed  for  conducting 
air  round  the  various  works,  when  the  coals 
are  pafsing  through  them  from  the  workmen 
to  the  shafts 

In  this  situation  they  remain  four  or  five  years, 
with  little  intercourse  during  the  hours  of  labour 
(which  are  from  12  to  18  out  of  the  24)  either 
with  their  equals  in  y^rs,  or  with  their  su- 
periors ;  and  hear  little  that  can  influence  their 
minds,  except  the  noise  of  imprecations  spread- 

L3 
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ing  through  the  works,  from  the  pitman  con- 
tending with  his  overseer,  down  to  the  half- 
grown  youth,  employed  in  leading  the  coals 
from  the  workmen,  and  imposing  upon  his 
younger  partner  in  the  labour  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  the  work,  to  procure  ease  to 
himself.  When  they  r^ach  the  age  of  ten  or 
twelve  years,  a  more  laborious  station  is  allotted 
to  them. 

They  then  become  what  are  termed  lads  or 
foals  ;  supplying  the  inferior  place  at  a  machine 
called  a  tram,  where  two  are  employed  in 
drawing  the  coals  from  the  workmen  to  the 
shaft.  In  this  situation  they  are  subject  to  tho 
most  harsh  usage  from  their  superior  in  the 
work,  who  frequently  forces  upon  them,  with 
profane  and  abusive  language,  followed  by 
blows,  a  greater  share  of  the  labour  than  they 
arc  able  to  perform.  Hence,  in  order  to  avoid 
punishment,  they  soon  learn  habits  of  dtxcit 
and  evasion ;  and  scruple  not  to  practise  them, 
whenever  they  seem  expedient,  at  the  expense 
of  truth  and  honesty.  And  when  the  period 
arrives,  which  places  them  in  the  station  from 
whiv  h  they  have  received  so  much  abuse,  they 
scldorn  fail  to  retaliate  on  those,  whom  pro- 
grtfMve  ad  \uicement  from  the  trap-door  to 
the  tram,  brings  hito  their  power. 
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In  every  subsequent  step  towards  manhood, 
they  consider  it  as  a  merit  to  deceive  and  over- 
reach.— In  their  next  stage  of  occupation  they 
are  employed,  during  one  half  of  their  time,  in 
putting  and  draxving  the  coals  :  and,  during 
the  other  half,  in  raising  the  coal  from  its  bed. 
Here  a  wider  field  opens  itself  to  the  display 
of  their  ingenuity,  in  the  art  of  evasion  3  and 
new  incentives  impel  them  to  the  exercise  of 
It. — Let  loose  fronl  even  that  small  degree  of 
restraint,  under  which  they  considered  them- 
selves as  held  by  the  authority  of  their  parents, 
(for  at  this  period  they  generally  become  their 
own  masters,  having  the  full  disposal  of  the 
product  of  their  labour,.)  and  inflamed  with  the 
growing  pafsions  of  youth,  they  indulge  thenj- 
selves,  with  the  most  vicious  emulation,  in  the 
scenes  of  intemperance  and  profligacy.  If 
they  are,  at  any  time,  without  the  means  ne* 
cefsary  to  procure  those  indulgences,  they  study 
to  avail  themselves  in  their  respective  depart' 
ments  of  every  artifice  (however  injurious  to 
the  interest  of  their  employer)  to  complete  their 
purpose.  Thus  by  slow  but  perceptible  de- 
grees, the  mind  becomes  poisoned  with  wicked 
principles  and  guilty  habits. 

The  hours  devoted  to  what  they  term  their 

L* 
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amusement,  are  not  lefs  prejudical  to  the  moral 
character. — At  a  very  early  period  in  life  they 
attend  the  haunts  of  their  fathers  at  public 
houses;  where  their  growing  fondncfs  for 
strong  liquors  is  encouraged,  rather  than 
checked,  by  their  parents ;  and  the  child  soon 
becomes  a  man  in  the  frequency  of  intoxication. 
To  gratify  this  pafsion  for  intemperance,  which 
is  a  leading  characteristic  of  pitmen,  they  en-- 
deavour  to  enhance  the  price  of  their  labour 
by  every  art  in  their  power ;  and  in  this,  as 
well  as  in  every  other  transaction  with  their 
employers,  easily  sacrifice  the  principles  of 
rectitude,  to  promote  their  selfish  designs. 

The  early  age  at  which  the  child  is  separated 
from  the  parent,  and  the  little  communication 
which  they  have  with  each  other  afterwards, 
visibly  impair  those  affectionate  feelings,  which 
constitute  parental  happinefs. 

They  seem  to  consider  their  children  chiefly 
in  the  light  of  servants  and  dependents,  from 
whose  labour  they  expect  to  reap  advantage  ; 
and  arc  little  solicitous  to  imprcfs  on  their 
minds,  habits  of  sobriety,  honesty,  and  truth  ; 
and  thus  to  train  them  in  the  paths  of  re- 
ligion. 
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For  the  purpose  of  inculcating  Christian 
principles,  Sunday  schools  have  been  esta- 
blished. AVTiile  the  institution  was  novel,  they 
were  numerously  attended. — ^As  soon  as  that 
imprefsion  lost  its  influence,  they  became  far 
lefs  frequented.  And  no  representations  of  the 
good  effects  of  such  institutions,  have  been  suf- 
ficient to  prevail  upon  the  parents  to  enforce 
attendance  by  their  authority.  Even  where 
daily  schools  have  been  established  by  some  of 
the  opulent  coal-owners,  the  pitmen  frequently 
do  not  give  their  children  the  advantage  of 
that  Ifttle  education,  which  might  there  be  ob- 
tained, antecedently  to  the  period  when  they 
enter  the  pit. 

When  the  principles  are  thu3  habitually  de*- 
praved,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  much  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  the  duties  of  religion. 
By  most,  even  external  forms  are  disregarded ; 
and  the  tirpe,  which  ought  to  be  spent  in  atr 
tendance  on  Divine  worship,  is  generally  dis- 
sipated in  frivolous  pursuits,  vulgar  athletic 
exercises,  or  in  drinking  at  public-houses. — 
Where  attention  to  religion  prevails,  the  good 
effects  are  manifest. — Colliers  of  that  character 
are  usually  sober,  industrious,  honest,  and  frui- 
gal,  both  in  themselves  and  in  their  families. 
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Another  trait,  in  the  character  of  a  collier, 
is  his  predilection  to  change  of  situation. 
Whatever  may  be  the  comfort  and  conveni- 
ences resulting  from  his  connection  with  any 
particular  employ,  he  sacrifices  them  all  to  his 
love  of  variety,  and  the  hope  of  superior  ad- 
advantage  ;  so  that  annual  changes  are  almost 
as  common  with  the  pitman,  as  the  return  of 
the  seasons;  and,  not  unfrequently,  the  suc- 
ceeding year  finds  him  in  the  same  situation, 
which  he  quitted  twelve  months  before.  And 
whatever  favours  he  may  have  received,  he  is 
disposed  to  consider  them  as  all  cancelled  by 
the  refusal  of  a  single  request. 

It  is  to  high  wages,  that  many  of  the  criminal 
habits,  so  often  attached  to  the  character  of  4 
collier,  may  in  part  be  ascribed.  He  is  fur- 
nished with  the  power  of  obtaining  more  than 
the  necefsaries  of  life ;  and  being  destitute  of 
the  principles,  which  would  teach  him  to  ap* 
ply  the  surplus  to  proper  purposes,  he  squanders 
It  in  the  gratification  of  grofs  sensuality.  To 
economy  he  is,  in  general,  an  utter  stranger. 
It  is  no  unusual  thing  to  see  a  man  and  his 
family,  during  the  first  week  after  they  receive 
their  wages  (which  are  commonly  paid  to  them 
once  a  fortnight)  indulging  themselves  in  the 
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use  of  animal  food  three  times  a  day ;  and  in 

the  succeeding  week  living  on  a  little  rye  bread, 

"wi^  oatmeal  and  water,  until  the  next  receipt 

c^  their  wages  enables  them  to  return  to  a 

course  of  luxury,    The  contrast  between  the 

pitman  and  the  labourer  in  husbandry,  is  very 

striking.    The  latter,  v^ith  9s.  a  week,  is  seen 

keeping  himself,  his  wife,  and  several  cbildrenj 

from  whose  labour  he  rea|>s  little  advantage, 

with  all  the  appearance  of  decency  and  fru-» 

gality;  and  even  allowing  out  of  his  wages 

SQOiething  for  the  education  of  his  children ; 

ifvhile  the  fornater  with  1 6s.  a  week,  and  often 

more,  together  with  the  labour  of  his  family 

(which,  if  it  consists  of  three  or  four  boys, 

brings  him  in  from  20  to  30s.  a  week  in  ad-> 

dition  to  his  own  gains)  pafses  half  of  his  time 

in  luxury  and  riot,  and  the  remainder  in  filth 

and  poverty.    The  manners  of  the  pitmen  are 

said  evidently  to  have  altered,  within  a  few 

years,  materially  for  the  worse. 

As  the  preceding  account  of  the  colliers  does 
not  represent  them  in  an  attractive  light,  it  is 
the  more  incumbent  on  me  to  say,  that  I  speak 
from  concurrent  information,  derived  from  dif- 
ferent sources,  each  of  high  authority.  Many 
exceptions  to  the  general  description  undoubt- 
edly exists,  i 
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The  preceding  statement  contains  facts  of 
such  a  nature,  that  the  perusal  of  it  will  pro- 
bably suggest  to  the  reader  several  practical 
remarks.  There  are,  however,  some  points, 
on  which  it  may  be  useful  to  add  a  few  words. 

The  first  evil,  in  the  situation  of  miners, 
which  ought  to  be  remedied,  is  the  very  little 
education  and  religious  instructions,  which 
their  children  in  general  receive.  How  are 
these  children,  when  they  compose  in  their 
turn  the  next  generation  of  the  mining  poor, 
to  discharge  their  duty  to  God  and  man,  if 
they  are  not  imprefsed  early  with  the  principles, 
from  which  the  sense  of  religious  and  moral 
obligation  flows  ?  llie  institution  of  Sunday 
schools  is  one  excellent  mean  for  the  attain* 
ment  of  the  object  in  question.  Every  pofsible 
encouragement  ought  to  be  given  to  them,  and 
persuasion  and  little  premiums  and  all  other  fit 
inducements  should  be  employed,  to  secure  the 
regular  and  cheerful  attendance  of  the  scholars. 
Another  method  of  improving  the  parent,  as 
well  as  the  children,  has  been  recently  and 
deservedly  recommended  by  an  eminent  pre- 
late * ;  namely,  the  erection  of  additional  cha* 

*  Sec  an  excellent  charge  lately  addrefsed  hy  tim 
Bishop  of  Durham  to  his  clergy. 
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pek  in  populous  districts.  Let  it  here  be  gene- 
rally observed,  that,  in  every  plan  for  improv- 
ing the  character  of  the  mining  poor,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  mine  and  the  clergyman  of  the 
place  ought  cordially  and  actively  to  co- 
operate. Each  has  it  in  his  power  to  contri- 
bute to  that  impravement  ^  and,  in  proportion 
to  his  power,  each  is  responsible. 

The  predominant  vice  of  drunkennefs  calls 
for  the  most  vigilant  counteraction. — Let  the 
number  of  public  houses  be  reduced  within  as 
narrow  limits  as  convenience  will  permit :  and 
the  conduct  of  publicans  be  carefully  observed 
by  the  gentlemen  and  magistrates  of  the  coun- 
try.    Let  the  very  pernicious  custom  of  pay- 
ing miners  by  a  bill  to  be  changed  at  the  pub- 
lic house,  be   immediately  abolished.      The 
temporal  distrefses,  which  result  from  ebriety, 
afford  arguments  proper  to  be  urged  to  indi- 
viduals, in  proportion  to  their  intrinsic  force. 
But  I  know  no  method  of  recalling  guilt  to 
the  path  of  rectitude,  either  in  public  or  in 
private  life,  likely  to  be  durably  efficacious, 
except  this :  first,  to  imprefs  the  mind  v/ith  a: 
conviction  of  the  truth  and  awful  import  of 
Christianity ;  and  then,  to  point  out  the  bear-. 
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ings  of  Christian  commands  and  prohibition 
on  the  particular  subject,  with  respect  to  which 
you  wish  to  accomplish  a  reformation.  He 
who,  under  the  impulse  of  brutish  appetite, 
disregards  all  considerations  of  injured  health, 
wasted  property,  a  heartbroken  wife,  and 
starving  children,  may  paustf,  tremble,  and  be 
reclaimed,  when  he  sees  that  the  **  dnmkartT^ 
has  his  place  in  the  dark  catalogue  of  those, 
who,  "  shall  not  tJiherit  the  kingdom  qf  God  /" 

The  use  of  profane  language  may  be  in  a 
great  degree  deprefsed  by  care,  on  the  part  of 
the  proprietor,  to  appoint  conscientious  agents 
and  superintendants  over  his  works.  I  could 
name  more  than  one  instance  of  captains  of 
men  of  war,  who,  by  suitable  penalties  and 
personal  exertions,  have  almost  eradicated  that 
vice  from  their  ships.  Why  should  it  be  more 
diiHcult  to  be  subdued  in  a  coal-mine  ? 

Deceit  appears  to  be  among  the  general 
faults  of  miners.  It  is  stated  as  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  Newcastle  colliers  :  and  a 
similar  reproacli  is  applied  to  the  miners  in 
Derbyshire,  who  are  said,  by  practice,  to  have 
attained  great  adroitnefs  in  disfiguring  the  sides 
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of  a  mine,  when  the  time,  for  which  they  have 
taken  it,  is  expiring,  that  the  owner  may  be 
entrapped  into  a  new  bargain  advantageous  to 
the  workmen.  By  a  due  choice  of  agents,  let 
the  tyranny  of  the  elder  partner  over  his  col- 
league at  the  tram,  one  principal  source  of 
deceit,  be  prevented.  And,  universally,  let 
the  love  of  truth  be  habitually  encouraged, 

4 

and  traced  up  to  Christian  motives. 

In  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  mutiny  and 
discontent,  it  may  easily  be  shown,  and  it 
ought  to  be  inculcated,  that  no  principles  are, 
on  the  one  hand,  more  adverse  to  turbulence 
and  anarchy,  nor,  on  the  other,  more  favour- 
able to  genuine  freedom,  than  those  of  the 

religion  which  we  profefe;  and  that  correspond- 
ing praise  belongs  to  those  of  the  constitution 
under  which  we  live. 

The  propensity  to  change  of  situation,  which 
prevails  among  miners,  to  the  detriment  of 
themselves  and  their  employers,  will  be  best 
encountered  by  solicitude,  on  the  part  of  the 
proprietor,  to  attach  his  workmen  to  himself, 
by  rendering  their  condition  comfortable.  Let 
him  make  their  cottages  neat,  and  moderately 
commodious,  adding  to  them  ample  gardens. 
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and  affording  to  each  family  an  opportunity, 
as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  of  keeping  a  cow, 
or  of  purchasing  milk  :  let  him  study  to  allure 
them  to  habitual    cleanlinefs,    when    above 
ground.     Let  him  invite  them  to  forecast,  by 
encouraging    the    establishment  'of   friendly 
societies ;   the  advantage  of  which  to  miners 
is  the  greater,  on  account  of  the  frequent  ac- 
cidents to  which  they  are  exposed :    and  let 
him  promote  similar  institutions  for  the  benefit 
of  widows  and  orphans.      Let  him  set  up 
schools,  where  the  girls  may  be  instructed  in 
sewing,  knitting,  and  spinning,  and  those  little 
domestic  arts,  which  will  be  of  the  utmost 
utility,  when  they  become  wives  and  mothers. 
By  abundant  ventilation,  and  other  suitable 
contrivances,  let  him  render  the  different  sub- 
terranean occupations  salubrious,  and  as  free 
from  disagreeable  circumstances  of  every  kind, 
as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit. 

6.  Preliminary. 

The  powerful  examples  here  given  of  the 
jnethod  of  bettering  the  condition  of  the  poor 
Cottaj;cr  and  Miner,  will  be  weakened,  in  a 
great  degree,  unlcfs  the  Overseer  pays  a  proper 
attention  to  the  nature  of  his  office,  which  un- 
fortunately is  limited  to  a  short  duration,  and 
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consequently  expires  at  a  time  when  he  is  just 
beginning  to  know  the  nature  of  the  duty  that 
he  has  undertaken.  I  presume  that  some  in- 
struction given  him  on  entering  upon  his  office, 
will  qualify  him,  at  an  early  period,  for  the  due 
performance  of  it^  and  be  the  mfeans  of  his 
leaving  it  with  credit  to  himself,  and  advantage 
to  the  poor,  over  whom  the  laws  of  his  coun- 
try^have  placed  him,  as  guardian  and  protector. 
The  following  charge  is  well  calculated  for  this 
purpose,  and  is  highly  honourable  to  the 
Gentleman  who  gave  it 

Tlie  Charge"^, 

SIR, 

The  office,  to  which  you  are  this  day  ap- 
pointed, is  of  no  small  importance ,  inasmuch 
as  the  welfare  of  a  considerable  part  of  our 
fellow-subjects  depends  upon  the  due  execution 
of  it.  It  is  your  duty.  Sir,  to  be  the  guar- 
dian AND    PROTECTOR    OF    THE   POOR; and, 

as  such,  to  provide  employment  for  those  who 
can  work,  and  relief  and  support  for  those  who 
cannot ;  to  place  the  young  in  a  way  of  obtain- 
ing an  honest  livelihood  by  their  industry,  and 
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to  enable  the  aged  to  close  iheir  laboun  and 
their  life  in  peace  and  comfort 

In  the  execution  of  this  office,  it  is  your  duty 
to  consider  how  you  may  best  improve  the  situa^ 
Hon  of  the  poor  in  your  parish,  so  as  to  Icfsen 
the  calls  for  parochial  relief,  and  thereby  to 
diminish  your  parish  rate. — In  this  respect, 
much  may  be  done  by  occasional  aid  and 
encouragement  to  parishioners  with  large  fa- 
milies; much,  by  means  of  regular  employ- 
ment for  children,  either  at  home  or  in  schools 
of  industry,  so  as  to  fit  them  to  be  placed  out 
in  service  at  an  early  age ; — and  much,  by  a 
judicious  management  of  your  poorhouse,  if  you 
have  one,  and  by  making  a  proper  distinction 
and  separation  between  the  honest  and  indus- 
trious who  are  driven  thither  by  age,  infirmity, 
or  misfortune,  and  the  idle  and  profligate, 
whose  loose  and  vicious  habits  of  life  have 
made  them  a  burthen  and  a  disgrace  to  their 
parish. 

You  are.  Sir,  within  the  space  of  1 4  days,  to 
receive  the  books  of  afsefsments  and  of  accounts 
from  your  predecefsors,  together  with  such 
money  and  materials,  as  shall  be  in  their  hands ; 
and,  if  any  balance  is  due  to  them,  you  are  to 
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pay  it  out  of  tb^  fii;$t  n^ovk^  th^t  come  to  your 

In  conjunction  with  the  churchwardens  of 
your  pari^,  you  are,  by  a  parish  rate,  to  raise 
money,  to  purchase  a  sufficient  stock  of  mate- 
riak  for  setting  the  poor  to  work,  and  to  sup-^ 
ply  competent  sums  for  the  relief  of  the  lame, 
impptent,  old,  bUnd,  and  such  among  you  as 
are  poor  and  unable  to  work,  and  for  putting 
out  poor  children  apprentices. 

In  making  the  poorVrate,  it  is  necefsary 
that  a  majority  of  the  churchwardens  and  over- 
seers should  concur;  and  it  is  your  duty  to 
make  an  equal  and  impartial  rate,  without 
favour  or  affection,  upon  "  every  occupier  of 
^'  lands,  houses,  tithes,  mines,  and  saleable  un- 
'*  derwoods  in  your  parish."  When  such  rate 
is  made,  it  is  to  be  approved  and  signed  by 
two  Justices,  dwelling  in  or  near  your  parish ; 
and,  on  the  Sunday  after,  to  be  published  in 
your  parish  church. 

In  case  the  rates,  so  made,  shall  not  be  regu** 
larly  paid,  you  may  obtain  a  summons  for  the 
person  making  default  to  appear  before  two 

H2 
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neighbouring  Justices ;  who  may,  by  warrant, 
authorise  such  rates  to  be  raised  by  distrefs  in 
your  parish ;  or,  if  sufficient  goods  of  such  per- 
son making  default  be  not  found  in  your  parish, 
then,  upon  application  to  one  justice,  to  be 
levied  in  any  other  county,  or  district,  where 
the  defaulter  may  have  property. 

With  regard  to  the  poor's-rate^  we  know 
that  there  are  instances,  in  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land, where  it  has  been  levied  upon  the  poor : 
we  mean,  by  the  poor,  those  who  have  not  the 
advantage  of  any  profefsion,  trade,  property, 
or  income,  nor  any  other  means  of  support, 
except  their  daily  labour ;  and  who  have  only 
a  cottage,  a  little  garden,  and  a  few  articjes  of 
furniture,  merely  such  as  are  necefsary  for  them 
and  their  families ;  and  we  think  it  our  duty 
to  observe,  that,  to  charge  such  poor  persons  to 
the  rate  at  all,  appears  to  us  to  be  directly  con- 
trary to  the  authority,  under  which  the  rate  is 
made ;  viz.  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  which  was 
pafsed  soon  after  the  difsolution  of  the  mona- 
steries, and  entitled  "  an  Act  for  the  Relief  of 
the  Poor ;"  An  Act,  in  which,  if  cottages  had 
been   intended  to  have  been   included,   they 
would  have  been  cxprefsly  named,  as  well  as 
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houses ;  from  which  they  were  then  considered 
as  totally  different,  and  distinguishable  in  point 
of  law. 

It  is  impofsible  to. read  that  statute  without 
perceiving  that  it  was  never  intended  to  com- 
pel the  pooTy  who  are  frugal  and  industrious,  to 
support  those  who  are  not  so ;  but  that  there 
is,  throughout,  a  distinction  made  between  the 
clafs  of  men,  not  having  income  or  property, 
who  are  to  be  entitled  to  relief  under  it, 
and  those  who,  from  the  income  of  their  pro- 
perty, profefsion,  trade,  or  occupation,  are  to 
contribute  to  that  relief: — that  by  thejDoorare 
intended  the  labouring  cottagers  j  who,  if  out 
of  employment,  are,  under  that  Act,  to  have 
work  found  them ; — if  lame,  impotent,  old,  or 
blind,  and  unable  to  work,  are  to  receive 
pecuniary  or  other  relief; — who,  if  habitations 
are  wanting,  are  to  have  them  erected  at  the 
charge  of  the  parish ; — and  whose  children,  if 
unemployed,  are  to  be  set  to  work,  and,  at  a 
fit  age,  to  be  placed  out  apprentices  in  service, 
or  to  a  trade. 

But,  whatever  may  be  thp  opinion  as  to  the 
law^  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  point  o( prudence, 
that  while  the  day-labourer,  who  has  children, 

Ms 
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IS  exerting  himself  to  maintain  his  family  with- 
out parochial  aid,  it  is  a  dangerous  experiment 
to  attempt  to  make  him  contribute  to  the  sup- 
port of  your  other  poor,  with  the  probable,  or 
even  a  pofsible,  consequence  of  driving  a  large 
family  on  the  parish. 

There  is,  however,  one  clafs  of  labouring 
men,  who  have  still  a  superior  claim  to  ex- 
emption from  parish-rates ;— -the  Members  of 
Friendly  Societies,  who  are  acquiring  for  them- 
selves, out  of  the  savings  of  their  own  industry, 
an  eligible  and  honourable  provision,  inde- 
pendent of  the  poor  laws.  As  these  societies, 
^particularly  where  they  enjoy  the  advantage  of 
havhig  their  rules  framed  and  confirmed  accord- 
ing to  law,  have  the  effect  of  greatly  reducing 
the  poor's-rate,  it  is  riequired  of  you,  as  an  aft, 
not  merely  of  justice^  but  of  prudence^  not  to 
endeavour,  in  any  case,  to  compel  such  labour- 
ing men,  being  Members  of  Friendly  Societies 
established  according  to  law,  to  contribute  to 
the  support  of  the  other  poor  of  their  own 
parish. 

In  applying  the  rate  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  we  requdst  that  you  will  attend  to  the 
permanent  improvement  of  their  condition^  ra- 
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ther  than  to  the  little  expedient  or  economy  of 
the  moment. — If  a  poor  man's  family  is  visited 
by  sicknefs  or  calamity,  it  is  better  for  your 
parish  that  he  should  receive  a  timely  supply  of 
medical  and  other  necefsary  afsistance  at  home, 
and  be  re-established  in  the  power  of  maintain- 
ing himself  and  his  family  by  his  labour,  than 
that  they  should  be  neglected,  until  it  becomes 
necefsary  to  remove  them  into  the  poorhouse, 
where  they  may  probably  remain,  a  burthen  to 
the  parish,  for  many  years  :-«-If  the  poor  of  your 
parish  want  employment,  there  is  more  eco- 
nomy in  supplying  them  with  instruction,  en- 
couragement, spinning-wheels,  wool,  and  other 
means  of  earning  a  livelihood,  than  in  leaving 
them  to  be  opprefsed  by  poverty,  and  by  that 
languid  and  desponding  indolence,  which  is 
often  rather  the  misfortune  than  the  vice  of 
the  poor ;  with  the  consequence  of  being  obli- 
ged to  maintain  the  family  afterwards,  at  ten 
times  the  expense,  that  would  have  been  in- 
curred at  first,  by  a  timely  supply  of  relief  to 
themselves.     Upon  this  head,  we  have  one 
earnest  request  to  make ;  that  whatever  is  made 
by  their  labour,  they  may  have  the  whole  pro* 
dtuce  of  it,»without  any  deduction,  on  any  pre- 
.tence  whatever. — ^The  earnings  of  the  poor 
should  be  sacred  and  inviolate,  in,  order  to  en- 
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courage  them  to  work,  and  to  exempt  the  cha» 
racter  of  their  employers  from  the  imputation 
of  interested  motives. 

Upon  the  authority  of  the  case  of  the  King 
and  North  Shields  (20  Geo.  III.)  wc  have, 
where  parents  have  applied  for  support  for 
their  infant  children  under  seven  years  of  age, 
ordered  them  relief  at  home,  without  removing 
the  parents  or  children  into  the  parish  work- 
house ;  adopting  the  humane  and  judicious 
sentiments,  which  Mr.  Justice  BuUer  delivered 
on  tliat  occasion :— that  it  would  be  injurious 
to  parishes,  if,  "  when  one  of  a  numerous  fami- 
"  ly  waixts  relief,  the  whole  must  go  t9  the  pa- 
*'  rish  workhouse ;"  and  that  it  would  be  very 
unjust  "  that  the  parish  should  be  entitled  to 
"  the  labour  of  a  whole  family,  because  one  of 
"  them  might  want  relief." — ^Any  difficulties^ 
however,  that  did  exist  on  this  subject,  have 
been  removed  by  the  act  (36  Geo.  III.  cap.  23.) 
which  enables  majgistrates  to  make  special 
orders  for  the  relief  of  industrious  poor  persons 
0t  home. 

It  is  your  duty.  Sir,  to  see  that  there  are 
proper  liabitations  for  the  poor  of  your  parish  j 
and  if,  by  the  decay  of  cottages,  or  by  the  in- 
crease of  population,  more  habitations  are 
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wanted  for  them,  you  are,  with  tJie  leave  of 
the  lord  of  the  manor,  to  erect  cottages  for 
them  at  the  parish  expense,  on  the  waste  or 
common,  within  your  parish. 

After  every  thing  has  been  done  for  the  en- 
couragement and  protection  of  the  deserving 
poor,  there  remains  another  clafs,  which  it  will 
be  necefsary  to  reform  by  punishment ;  I  mean 
those  drones  of  society,  idle  and  disorderfy 
persons,  whom  the  law  has  described  as  va- 
grants,  rogues,  and  vagabonds.  It  is  due  to 
the  honest  exertions  of  the  industrious  cottager* 
that,  while  he  receives  aid  and  encouragement* 
they  should  not  escape  correction ;  that  every 
distmction  should  be  made  between  him  and 
those,  who  wander  about,  endeavouring  to 
subsist,  without  labour^  on  the  industry  of 
others;  of  whom  many  have  deserted  their 
families,  and  almost  all  have  quitted  the  place, 
or  situation,  where  their  services  might  have 
been  useful,  and  where  they  ought  to  have 
been  employed.  In  bringing  these  to  punisl)- 
ment,  with  a  view  to  amendment,  it  will  be 
prudent  for  you  to  apply  for  directions  to  this 
bench,  where  you  have  found  regular  attend- 
ance and  afsistance  from  the  magistrates  for 
tibe  space  of  nine  years  -,   and  it  wiil  be  merci* 
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ful  SO  to  select  the  object^,  as  that  the  punkh- 
meat  of  few  may  have  its  effect  in  the  refonn 
•  of  many. 

As  in  your  conduct  towards  the  poor  out  of 
the  workhouse,  so,  ia  .respect  of  those  within 
its  walk,  there  should  be  a  marked  distinction 
between  the  industrious  and  the  idle^  and  be- 
tween the  orderly  and  the  profligate.    There 
is  nothing  in  the  intemsd  regulation  of  this 
country,  more  subversive  of  its  credit,  or  more 
inimical  to  its  prosperity,  than  the  uniform 
and  unvaried  treatment,  whidi  the  best  and 
,  the  worst  of  our  fellow-subjects  receive  in  a 
parish  workhouse.    In  that  place,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  impcMlance,  not  merely  to  the  poor 
pefsons  who  are  driven  thither  by  the  tempest 
of  fortune,  but  to  the  very  well  being  of  the 
countiy  itself,  that  there  should  be  a  decisive 
boundary— a  line  of  separation-— drawn  be- 
tween the  industrious  and  honest  poor,  who 
are  suffering  under  a  calamity  from  whidi 
neither  jrou  nor  we  can  presume  to  be  exempt, 
and  those  xncious  and  abandoned  characters, 
which  are  the  pests  of  society,  and  the  objects 
of  punishment. 

la  administering  relief,  we  inquire  into  the 
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industry  and  character  of  the  person  who  ap- 
plies. We  have  found  no  small  benefit  in  ad- 
hering strictly  to  this  rule ;  and  we  confidently 
recommend  to  you,  as  an  encouragement  to 
the  energy  and  good  habits  of  the  poor^  not  to 
give  to  Ae  idle  and  the  vicious  the  same  en- 
couragement, as  is  due  to  the  honest  and  in- 
dustrious labourer,  suffining  under  sicknefis  or 
misfortune.  If  it  appears  that  the  person,  who 
applies,  has  exerted  himself  hanourabfy  and  i&- 
tigently  in  his  situation,  it  is  your  dntjf^  Sir,  and 
it  is  the  iiUerest  of  your  parish,  that  he  be  re- 
lieved kindbf  and  liberally. 

There  is  an  Act  of  Ptoliament,  which  enables 
you,  if  you  are  so  disposedj  to  farm  your  work- 
house.— It  is  pofsible,  that  ?l farmed  worichouse, 
confided  to  a  deserving  person,  like  absobUe 
power  in  the  best  and  most  virtuous  hands ^  may 
be  the  insfmment  of  good;   but  there  is  no 
instance  whatever,  in  which  the  duty  and  in- 
terest of  the  persoi)  intrusted  are  so  completely 
in  opposition  to  each  other,  as  in  that  of  the 
farmer  of  a  parish  workhouse.    For,  while  his 
duty  should  direct  him  to  improve  the  state  of 
the  wbrkhouse,  it  is  his  hiterest  to  keep  it  In 
such  a  condition,  as  to  deter  My  competitor 
firom  oiSfering  for  it,  at  the  end  of  Ae  yt:is. 
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The  necefsary  consequence  of  this  is  the  iil- 
crease  of  parochial  expenses:  and  we  find, 
from  the  different  returns  throughout  the  king- 
dom,that,  where  workhouses  have  been  fanned, 
though  theie  was  some  saving  at  first,  yet  in  a 
few  years  the  expenses  have  thereby  been 
greatly  increased,  and  the  poors-rate  accumu- 
lated to  an  alarming  amount.  Where,  indeed^ 
a  principal  land-owner,  or  land-occupier,  of  a 
parish  can  be  induced  to  contract  for  the  parish 
workhouse,  he  has  an  interest  in  the  permanent 
improvement  of  its  condition,  and  in  the  di- 
minution of  the  distrefses  of  the  poor ;  but 
where  a  vagrant  speculating  contractor  visits 
your  parish,  with  a  view  of  making  his  inci- 
dental  profit  by  fanning  your  workhouse,  we 
trust  you  will  consider  the  Christian  principle 

of  DOING  AS  YOU  WOULD   BE    DONE  BY  :     and 

that  you  will  not  confide  the  poor,  whose 
GUARDIAN  AND  PROTECTOR  it  is  your  duty 
to  be,  to  one,  into  whose  hands  you  would 
not  trust  an  acre  of  your  land,  or  any  portion 
of  your  own  property. 

With  regard  to  your  workhouse,  we  have 
another  observation  to  make,  and  that  respects 
your  parish  children.— As  you  regard  your  own 
interest  and  their  welfare,  we  entreat  you  t^ 
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educate  them  out  of  the  workhouse.  You  can 
do  it  with  as  little,  and  even  lefs,  expense  to 
the  parish ;  with  much  lefs  annoyance  to  the 
old  people  in  the  workhouse,  who  are  too 
often  the  sport  of  those  little,  unthinking,  and 
uneducated  creatures ; — and  with  much  more 
benefit  to  the  children,  who  get  earlier  and 
more  advantageous  situations  in  service,  and 
succeed  better  in  life,  proceeding  from  a  pa- 
rochial school  or  cottage,  than  from  a  work- 
house. 

With  regard  to  the  removal  of  labourers  be- 
longinging  to  other  parishes,  consider  tho- 
roughly what  you  may  lose,  and  what  the  in,- 
dividual  may  suffer,  by  the  removal,  before 
you  apply  to  us  on  the  subject.  .  Where  you 
have  had,  for  a  Jong  time,  the  benefit  of  their 
labour,  and  where  all  they  want  is  a'  little  tem- 
porary relief,  reflect  whether,  after  so  many 
years  spent  in  your  service,  this  is  the  moment 
and  the  cause,  for  removing  thpm  from  the 
scene  of  their  daily  labour  to  a  distant  parish. 
There  are  cases,  in  which  removals  from  one 
parish  to  another  are  proper  and  juftifiable ; 
but,  in  every  instance,  before  yoil  apply  for  an 
order  of  removal,  consider  whether  it  is  pru- 
dent  J-  and,  if  prudent,  whether  it  is  just. 
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Widun  four  days  after  the  appointment  of 
your  succefsors,  you  zxe  to  produce  your  ac- 
count before  two  of  the  neighbouring  Justicts 
for  examination;  and>  within  fourteen  days 
after  such  appointment,  you  are  to  deliver  your 
bookfii,  materials  for  work,  and  balance  of  cash, 
to  the  peraons  appointed  to  succeed  you.— If 
you  shall  have  executed  your  office  duly  and 
CQUscieotioiisly,  you  will  dien  quit  it,  with  the 
blefsings  of  the  poor,  the  esteem  and  respect 
of  the  other  clafses  of  society,  and  with  the  ap« 
probation  of  your  own  conscience. 

7.  Onih^situfiHmofCotlqgeSyf^haFlm/premMaig 

Cottagers  to  build  than  *. 

There  are  few  parishes  without  several  rough, 
encumbered,  and  uncultivated  tracts  of  land, 
which  might  be  converted  into  large  gardens, 
and  on  which  cottages  might  be  erected,  either 
by  some  of  the  poor  themselves,  to  be  held  on 
lives,  or  at  the  expense  of  the  parish,  or  of  the 
proprietors  of  estates.  Where  there  is  no  land 
uncultivated,  other  grounds,  which  can  be  most 
conveniently  spared,  should  be  allotted  to  them. 
Many  young  men,  having  saved  a  little  money, 
would  be  very  desirous  of  taking  such  spots  of 
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ground  on  leases  for  three  lives,  and  of  building 
cottages  thereon.  I  have  frequently  remarkie^ 
that  the  labourers  who  pofsefs  this  kind  of  pror 
perty ,  are  the  most  industrious^  sober,  and  frugal; 
that  they  seldom  apply  to  their  pari^eg  for  re- 
lief, and  that  their  houses  have  an  appearance 
of  neatneis  and  comfort,  not  often  met  with 
elsewhere.  If  these  were  more  attainable  by 
die  poor,  frugality  would  revive  amongst  them, 
and  young  people  would  strive  to  lay  up  a  sum 
of  money  for  this  purpose.  Every  labourer 
pofsefsing  such  property  of  his  own,  would 
consider  himself  as  having  a  permanent  interest 
and  stake  in  the  country.  The  hope  of  im- 
proving their  lot  is  the  main  spring  of  industry 
in  all  other  stations  in  life.    Would  it  not  then 

♦  •  ^ 

be  policy  as  well  as  humanity,  to  afford  to  the 
agricultural  poor  the  same  opportunity  ?  The 
wealth  and  greatnefs  of  this  country  has  been 
attributed,  not  only  to  the  spirit  of  enterpriie 
of  our  merchants  and  manufacturers,  but  to  the 
effect  which  the  pofsefsion  and  the  security  of 
property,  enjoyed  under  our  free  and  excellent 
constitution,  have  on  the  minds  of  men.  If 
this  effect  has  been  so  salutary  among  other 
clafses,  why  may  not  similar  encomragement 
create  the  same  energy  among  the  cultivators 
of  the  land  s  and  why  should  those  alone  remata 
in  a  dispirited,  and  distre&ed  state  ? 
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iir  in  husbandry,  should  at 
'  :lic  culture  of  gardens. 

.  '1,  on  which  such  cottages  would 
:li  usually  be  of  an  inferior  value,  it 
«iu)ugh  to  estimate  it,  at  an  average,  at 
*  ncre  ;  where  the  land  is  better,  a  higher 
.lay  be  added  without  injustice;  for,  the 
■  lor  the  land,  the  greater  will  be  the  advan- 
tage to  the  lefsec  from  its  produce  as  a  garden. 
The  quantity  of  land  to  be  attached  to  such  a 
cottage  should  be  half  an  acre ;  if  it  be  more 
than  sufficient  to  produce  the  vegetables  wanted 
for  a  family,  a  part  of  it  may  be  sown'  with  a 
little  wheat  for  bread,  pease  to  fatten  the  pigs, 
and  barley  for  malt,  to  enable  them  to  brew  a 
little  small  beer ;  the  want  of  which  induces 
many  to  frequent  the  alehouse,  and  proves  the 
source  of  vicious  courses. 

The  com  in  these  gardens  should  be  raised 
by  dibbling,  which  is  already  very  much  prac- 
tised in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom.  'Fhe  cul- 
tivation of  the  garden  will  be  chiefly  conducted 
by  the  wife  and  younger  children  of  the  family, 
(who  will  thus  very  soon  contribute  largely  to 
their  own  support,  if  not  wholly  maintain  them- 
selves, so  that  a  numerous  offspring  will  cease 

Volume  11.  N 
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to  be  a  great  burden,)  to  which  mu$t  be  added 
a  certain  proportion  of  afsistapce  from  the 
father,  at  his  extra  hours.  Where  lOs.  an  acre 
IS  the  value  of  the  land,  5s.  per  annum  must, 
of  course,  be  added,  for  the  half  acre  of  ground, 
to  the  quit-rent  for  the  house.  Let  that  be  5s. 
and  the  whole  annual  payment  will  be  10s. ; 
and,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  proprietor 
of  the  estate  has  been  at  no  expense  whatsoever 
in  building  or  repairing  the  cottage,  and  that 
he  receives  annually  the  quit-rent  for  the  house, 
in  addition  to  the  full  rent  of  the  land  on  which 
it  is  built,  I  think  the  fine,  to  be  required  in 
putting  in  a  life,  should  not  exceed  one  year's 
purchase,  computed  on  the  real  value.  The 
cottager  then,  who  builds  a  house  upon  this 
principle,  acquires  the  following  advantages; 
permanency  of  property,  that  all  improvements 
are  for  the  benefit  of  himself  and  his  family, 
respectability  of  situation,  a  diminution  of  an- 
nual expenditure,  and  that  he  cannot  be  re- 
moved under  any  circumstances. 

This  arrangement  will  answer  in  all  cases» 
where  a  labourer  has  a  sufficiency  of  money  to 
enable  him  to  build  a  cottage ;  but  that  cannot 
be  the  lot  of  all.  Yet  a  plan  may  be  devised, 
by  means  of  which,  a  man,  having  but  a  small 
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{>roportion  of  the  sum  requisite  for  such  an 
undertaking,  may  be  enabled  to  adopt  it*  The 
owner  of  the  land  may,  without  risk,  advance 
to  any  labourer  in  want  of  such  afsistance,  lOl. 
or  even  151.  towards  carrying  on  his  work,  not 
to  be  paid  to  him  in  money,  but  laid  out  for 
his  use  as  wanted,  in  the  purchase  of  materials, 
or  in  wages  to  the  workmen  whom  he  is 
obliged  to  call  in  to  afsist  him  in  the  construe- 
tion  of  his  house.  The  cottage  itself  would  be 
a  sufficient  security  for  the  loan;  since  the 
money  will  only  be  ifsued,  in  proportion  as  the 
work  advances.  The  cottager  should  pay 
interest,  at  5  per  cent.,  and  part  of  the  prin- 
cipal, at  least  10  per  cent,  every  year.  If  he 
fail  in  making  these  payments,  his  effects  should 
be  liable ;  or,  if  the  demand  be  not  otherwise 
satisfied  in  a  reasonable  time,  the  house  itself^ 
The  sooner  he  discharges  his  debt,  the  better 
it  will  be  for  him ,  and  he  will  look  forward 
with  impatience  to  the  time  of  its  liquidation 
that  he  may  enjoy  the  effects  of  his  industr 
and  so  comfortable  a  situation.  In  10  years 
however,  at  all  events,  he  will  be  clear  from 
incumbrances,  and  in  the  meanwhile  he  wil 
have  to  pay  each  year  not  more,  and,  in  many 
parts  of  England,  not  so  much  as  he  would 
have  given  as  annual  rent  for  an  ordinary  cot- 
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tagc.  The  landlord  would  also  be  benefited, 
by  being  relieved  from  the  expense  of  repairs, 
and  by  the  reduction  of  poor*s-rate ;  he  would 
receive  his  quit-rent  annually,  and  a  fine  from 
time  to  time,  in  addition  to  the  full  rent  of  his 
land,  as  well  as  5  per  cent,  interest  on  the 
money  lent,  the  whole  debt  being  discharged 
in  10  years  at  farthest. 

8.  On  tlie  larger  sort  of  Cottages^  and  the  mode  of 

erecting  them*. 

The  larger  sort  of  cottage,  which  may  some- 
times be  preferred,  will  cost,  when  built  of 
brick  and  tiles,  701.  These  might  be  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  labourers  of  the  most  in- 
dustrious disposition.  And,  as  it  would  have 
ah  excellent  effect  to  make  some  gradation 
among  cottages,  as  well  as  farms,  it  would  be 
highly  proper,  and  useful,  to  lay  (besides  half 
an  acre  of  garden-ground)  a  small  portion  of 
pasture-land,  about  3  acres,  to  each  of  these 
larger  cottages,  to  enable  the  occupiers  of  them 
to  support  a  cow;  which  would  be  a  real 
comfort  to  their  families,  as  milk  is  the  natural 
food  of  children.  If  we  value  these  three 
acres  and  an  half  of  land  at  a  guinea  an  acre 

*  By  Nathaniel  Kent,  Esq. 
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upon  an  average,  and  add  it  to  the  rent  of  thc- 
hoQse,  it  will  bring  the  rent  to  6l.  9s.  6d. 
The  value  of  the  cow,  if  her  produce  were  even 
sent  to  market,  would  at  least  amount  to  41. ; 
but  being  used  in  the  family,  would,  with  the 
afsistance  of  the  garden,  enable  them  to  keep 
a  sow,  or  two  store  pigs,  which  would  at  least 
double  the  market  price.  As  one  acre  or  more 
of  this  ground  might  be  mowed  every  year  for 
hay,  the  cow  might  be  kept  in  good  order  with 
this  quantity  ;  and  it  would  be  better  worth  a 
cottager's  while  to  give  this  rent  for  this  lot  of 
land,  than  to  trust  to  the  precarious  advantage 
of  a  common,  which  always  starves  his  cow  in 
the  winter.  If  it  should  be  alleged,  that  there 
is  not  one  cottager  in  twenty  who  can  afford 
to  buy  a  cow  5  this  difficulty  may  be  easily 
obviated,  by  the  landlord's  letting  him  a  cow, 
as  well  as  the  land,  in  the  manner  that  dairies 
are  generally  let. 

This  would  be  dealing  with  the  poor  as  we 
would  wish  to  be  dealt  with  ourselves,  in  a 
similar  situation ;  but,  instead  of  this,  cottagers 
are. chiefly  left  by  gentlemen  to  the  farmer's 
disposal ;  and,  when  they  are  accommodated 
with  a  ttnall  quantity  of  land,  are  obliged  to 
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pay,  at  least,  a  double  proportion  of  rent  for  it, 
to  what  the  farmers  pay  themselves. 

Warm  cottages  of  this  sort  would  require 
much  lefs  fiiel  than  those  in  the  present  stile, 
which  is  a  very  considerable  article  to  a  cot- 
tager. 

The  next  consideration  is,  to  choose  a  conr 
venient  situation  for  cottages.  Great  farmers 
ere  very  unwilling  to  admit  them  close  to  their 
farms  $  and  nothing  is  more  common,  than  for 
a  poor  labourer  to  be  obliged  to  come  a  mile, 
and  sometimes  more,  to  his  labour,  and  return 
home  again  at  night,  in  all  kinds  of  weather^ 
after  he  has  done  a  bard  day's  work.  Cottages 
should  therefore  be  erected,  if  pofsible,  on 
some  sheltered  spot,  near  the  farm  where  the 
labour  lics^  and  true  policy  points  out,  that 
every  farm  ought  to  have  a  sufficient  number 
of  such  useful  appendages,  in  proportion  to  its 
size.  Such  cottages,  under  some  such  regu- 
lations as  these,  would  be  of  great  use  aiid 
ornament  to  a  country,  and  a  real  credit  tp 
every  gentleman's  residence ;  as,  on  the  con- 
trary, nothing  can  rcHect  greater  disgrace  upon 
him,  than  shattered  miserable  hovel,  at  his 
gateunfit  for  human   creatures   to  iphabit. 
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Upon  encouragement  li^e  this,  good  tenants 
would  never  be  wanting.  Industry  would 
meet  with  a  reward,  the  poor-rates  would 
necefsarilj  be  lightened,  and  population  in- 
creased. A  farm  thus  provided  with  such  a 
sufGcient  number  of  labourers  as  might,  at  all 
tiBies  and  seasons,  be  depended  upon,  wquH 
he  of  more  value  on  that  account.  Hie  tenant 
of  such  farm  would  not  be  subject  to  pay  ex- 
orbitant wages,  as  he  otherwise  ixmst,  on  par* 
ticular  occasions.  He  would  not  be  obliged 
to  court  the  vagrant,  to  lend  him  a  precarious 
a&i$tance,  or  to  have  recourse  to  towns,  to  pick 
up  disorderly  people.  In  summer,  besides  the 
usual  businefs  of  haymaking,  he  might  employ 
even  the  women  and  children,  in  weeding, 
and  other  usual  businefs. 

Almost  every  parish  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
subject  to  some  particular  gentleman,  who  has 
sufficient  power  and  influence  over  it,  to  cor- 
rect the  present  grievance,  and  to  set  a  better 
example.  Such  gentlemen  should  consider 
themselves  as  guardians  of  the  poor,  and  at- 
tend to  their  accommodation  and  happinefs : 
it  is  their  particular  businefs,  because  they 
and  their  families  have  a  lasting  interest  in 
the  prosperity  of  the  parish  3  the  farmers  only 
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a  temporary  one.  If  a  gentleman's  fortune 
be  so  large,  that  he  cannot  attend  to  objects  of 
this  sort,  he  should,  at  least,  recommend  the 
cottagers  to  the  attention  of  his  agent ;  and 
give  him  strict  instructions  to  act  as  their 
friend  and  protector;  for  unlefs  some  such 
check  be  put  upon  great  farmers,  they  are  very 
apt  to  contribute  to  the  demolition,  instead  of 
the  protection  of  cottages ;  and  when  the  nest 
is  destroyed,  the  bird  must  emigrate  into  some 
other  parish.  A  cottager,  in  this  case,  has  no 
other  choice,  unlefs  it  be  to  make  application 
to  the  neighbouring  justice  of  the  peace,  for 
his  order  to  the  parish-officers  to  find  him  some 
other  place  to  lay  his  head  in.  If  it  were  not 
for  this  excellent  law,  which  obliges  pariA- 
officers  to  find  habitations  for  their  poor,  I  am 
sorry  to  remark,  that  in  many  parishes,  they 
would  be  literally  driven  into  the  open  fields. 

There  is  another  plan  relative  to  cottages, 
which  generally  answers  extremely  well,  and 
that  is,  to  lease  them  off  to  industrious  la- 
bourers, for  the  term  of  three  lives,  at  their 
nomination  ;  taking  a  very  moderate  fine,  not 
exceeding  lOL  or  12l.  upon  a  cottage  worth 
about  40s.  a  year ;  reserving  a  small  quit-rent, 
not  exceeding  half  a  crown  a  year,  and  making 
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It  a  point  to  renew  any  life  which  drops  off, 
upon  one  year's  value  only.  This  scheme  is 
beneficial  for  landlord  and  tenant ;  for  though 
the  farmer  does  not  let  his  cottages  for  so  much 
as  he  might  at  rack-rent,  yet  what  he  does  get 
is  all  clear  money ;  and  by  this  means  he  pre- 
serves the  value  of  all  other  parts  of  his  estate, 
by  keeping  up  a  proper  number  of  inhabitants. 
The  latter  finds  his  account  in  it,  because  he 
makes  a  settlement  for  his  family ;  and  can 
repair  and  improve  his  cottage  at  leisure  hours 
with  his  own  hands ;  and  if  he  be  an  indus- 
trious man,  he  can  generally  find  a  friend  to 
lend  him  his  first  fine  on  such  an  occasion,  if 
he  cannot  raise  it  himself. 

I  should  recommend  that  cottages  should- be 
built  double  5  because  it  will  be  a  considerable 
saving  in  the  expense  of  their  erection.— <  Where 
pollards  are  plenty,  and  bricks  scarce,  it  will 
sometimes  be  proper  to  prefer  the  wooden-lath 
and  rough-cast  cottages,  because  half  the  quan- 
tity of  timber  may  be  pollards  -,  but,  where 
they  ^re  built  with  brick,  the  following  par- 
ticulars should  be  attended  to. 

The  walls  should  be  fourteen  inches  thick 
to  the  bottom  of  the  chamber-floor,  except  in 
the  window-spaces ;  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
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walk  nine  inches.  In  these  brick  buikUngs 
no  framed  timber  should  be  used:  but  the 
lintel  of  the  windows  should  be  laid  the  whole 
length  of  the  building,  nine  inches  scantHng 
by  two  and  a  half;  and  then  the  same  piece 
will  serve  to  lay  joists  upon,  which  should  be 
pinned  with  oaken  pegs,  which  will  prove  a 
great  tie  to  the  walls.  The  joists  should  be 
cut  eight  inches  by  two  and  an  half,  and  laid 
edgeways.  The  length  of  the  spar  to  be  ten 
feet,  being  a  proper  pitch  for  tiling ;  and  to 
be  cut  two  inches  and  a  half  thick,  five  at 
bottom,  and  three  and  a  half  at  the  top.  The 
lower  rooms  to  be  seven  feet  high,  in  the  dear, 
under  the  joists.  In  the  largest  sized  brick 
cottages^  the  roof  to  be  hipped  in  at  the  ends, 
yrhich  will  save  the  two  peaks  of  brick-work, 
and  will  not  require  more  tiling  than  would 
be  made  use  of  without  it.  One  great  ad- 
vantage derived  from  hipping,  is,  in  the  build- 
ing*s  being  better  braced  together,  and  more 
secure  from  the  effect  of  tempests  -,  for,  where 
the  gable-ends  are  carried  up  in  peaks,  to 
any  considerable  height,  without  chimnies  to 
strengthen  them,  they  are  not  so  well  fitted  to 
resist  an  end-wind. 

TTie  ceiling  should  be  between  the  joists, 
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nailing  first  a  few  laths  at  about  a  foot  apart, 
crofs-ways,  and  the  other  laths  length-ways 
over  them  ;  otherwise  the  mortar  has  nothing 
to  get  hold  of.  This  makes  lefs  expense  than 
ceiling  over  the  joists ;  and  is  besides  better 
calculated  to  retain  the  mortar,  and  will  afford 
more  space ;  for  the  joists  being  left  naked, 
will  be  very  useful  to  hang  many  things  to. 
The  ceiling  joists  upon  the  top  of  the  chamber 
need  be  only  five  inches  by  one  and  a  quarter, 
and  may  be  nailed  to  tlie  spars-feet,  and  not 
pinned.  The  other  scantlings  are  as  follow. 
The  partition  studs  three  inches  by  two.  The 
lower  cills  six  inches  by  five.  The  window- 
frames  three  inches  by  three.  Lower  door- 
cases five  inches  by  four.  Crofs  mantle-pieces 
for  the  chiamies  eight  inches  by  eight. 

In  the  wooden  cottages,  the  frame-studs  are 
to  be  six  inches  by  five.  The  intermediate,  or 
smaller  studs,  five  inches  by  three.  The  girt- 
pieces  six  inches  by  five,  and  the  upper  cill 
five  inches  square. 
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ESSAY  VIII. 

On  Meteorologj/y  as  applicable  to  Husbnndri/. 

IT  IS  obvious  from  the  effects  of  the  weight 
and  temperature  of  the  air,  upon  the  barometer 
and  thermometer,  that  the  same  causes  must 
operate  at  the  same  time  upon  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms.    If,  therefore,  the  science 
of  meteorology  can  be  rendered  subservient  to 
the  purposes  of  the  husbandman,  so  as  to 
enable  him  to  prognosticate  the  changes  of  the 
weather,  and  the  nature  of  these  changes,  it 
appears  to  me,  that  the   philosopher  should 
direct  the  farmer's  attention  to  such  phsenomena 
in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  as  may 
be  found  to  predict  such  changes.     For  it  is 
evident,  that  whatever  the  most  unexception- 
able theory,  or    even    demonstration    might 
effea — in  the  abstruse,  scientific  manner  of 
Mr.  Kirwan,  in  his  late  ingenious  efsay  on  the 
temperature  of  different  latitudes,  or  the  truly 
sagacious  and  indefatigable  Mr.  de  Luc,  in 
in  his  repeated  inquiries  into  the  modifications 
of  the  atmosphere — it   could   not  be  accom- 
modated to  the  comprehension  of  a  common 
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farmer,  except  in  the  way  of  popular  co- 
rollaries or  inferences.  Undoubtedly,  most  of 
the  physical  phaenomena  of  meteorology,  pro- 
perly so  called,  depend  upon  the  inceisant 
decomposition  and  recomposition  of  the  ex- 
pansible fluids  contained  in  the  atmosphere; 
yet  if  the  philosopher,  capable  of  accounting 
for  these  phaenomena,  cannot  reduce  his  "iic- 
ductions  from  them  into  such  language,  as  is 
intelligible  to  a  common  farmer,  their  utility 
must  consequently  be  limited  to  those,  who, 
perhaps,  have  least  occasion  to  apply  them  to 
the  exigencies  of  common  life.  If  such  be  the 
case,  it  must  be  the  ardent  wish  of  every  friend 
to  the  real  interests  of  agriculture — ^an  art  uni- 
versally acknowledged  of  the  last  importance 
to  man — that  philosophers,  capable  of  ex- 
ecuting the  task  with  propriety,  would  con- 
descend to  direct  the  farmer's  attention  to  such 
obvious  phaenomena  as  might  enable  him  to 
prognosticate  the  changes  of  the  weather, 
which  more  immediately  influence  his  most 
important  operations.  That  such  phsnomena 
as  would  answer  this  desirable  purpose,  are 
exhibited  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
doms, I  flatter  myself  might  be  easily  discovered 
by  a  judicious  and  attentive  observer.  And 
though    the    information   derived  from  these 
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sources^  might  not  be  so  extensive,  or  afford  so 
much  time  for  application,  as  that  deduced 
from  the  other,  (supposing  abilities  for  such 
deduction)  the  easineis  of  its  application  would 
more  than  compensate  for  this  deficiency.    For 
these  reasons,  I  am  fu%  persuaded,  that  the 
result  of  accurate  observations,  made  upon  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  and  occasion- 
ally published,  till  a  mafs  of  well-authenticated 
information  were  collected,  sufficient  to  con- 
stitute a  popular  directory,  to  ascertain  the 
changes  of  the  weather,  would  be  an  important 
acquisition  not  only  to  agriculture,  properly  so 
called,  but  to  all  the  most  interesting  operations 
'of  the  farmer.      From  this  investigation,   I 
would  by  no  means  exclude  the  use  of  the 
barometer,  thermometer,  hygrometer,  or  any 
other   instruments    calculated    to    show    the 
changes  in  the  state  of  the  atmosphere ;   as 
I  have  sanguine  hopes,  that  the  appearances 
indicated  by  them,  may  be  reduced  to  much 
greater    accuracy    and    precision,    by    com- 
paring them  with  the  ph'denomena  of  nature, 
in  the  manner  I  am  now  recommending  to 
the  attentive  observer,  than  can  be  collected 
from  them  at  present.     As  to  myself,  I  can 
truly  declare,  that  with  the  strictest  atten* 
tion,  and  some   little  meteorological  know- 
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ledge,  I  have,  for  many  years,  examined  imd 
registered  the  indications  of  these  instruments, 
without  being  able  to  make  the  least  usefid 
deduction  from  any  of  them,  as  a  farmer,  or 
derive  any  scieintific  information  from  them, 
excepting  the  thermometer,  as  a  philosopher. 
The  common  farmer,  therefore,  absolutely 
wants  some  easy  certain  rules  to  ascertain  the 
changes  of  the  weather,  and  the  nature  of  these 
changes ;  for  information  in  the  latter  case,  it 
is  in  vain  to  consult  any  mechanical  instru- 
ments. If  then  the  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral  kingdoms,  particidarly  the  two  firsts 
exhibit  such  appearances  as  indicate  a  change 
of  weather,  and  by  accurate  and  repeated  ob- 
senrations  we  be  enabled  to  prognosticate  the 
odbire  of  that  change,  we  shall  have  a  snre 
criterion  of  the  weather  from  the  vernal  to  the 
autumnal  equinox,  •a  season  of  prime  im- 
portance to  the  farmer.  We  kr^ow  from  ex- 
perience, particularly  such  of  us  as  are  of  a 
delicate,  irritable  constitution,  that  changes  of 
the  weather  affect  us  very  sensibly  -,  and  analogy 
leaves  us  not  the  least  reason  to  doubt,  but  that 
every  beast,  bird,  and  insect,  are  affected  by 
the  same  causes,  and,  if  attentively  observed, 
would  afford  useful  information  with  respect  to 
these  changes.     Many  vegetables  too  exhibit 
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very  curious  and  significant  indications  of  at* 
mospherical  influences,  and  repeated  observa- 
tions made  upon  these,  corrected  and  afsisted 
by  collateral  observations  made  upon  the  other 
sources  of  meteorological  information,  would, 
in  time,  afford  such  certain  and  infallible  rules 
for  prognosticating  the,  weather,  as  would  not 
be  far  short  of  absolute  demonstration.  I  hope 
no  person  will  object  to  the  unwarrantable  ex- 
tension I  have  given  to  the  meaning  of  the 
word  meteorology ;  I  am  conscious  that  what 
I  am  recommending  to  the  attention  of  the 
philosophical  observers  of  nature,  is  not  pro- 
perly the  science  of  meteors,  but  of  their  ef- 
fects ;  but  if  it  be  a  more  compendious,  more 
popular,  and  consequently  a  more  useful  way 
of  discovering  the  changes  of  the  weather,  the 
misapplication  of  a  word  will  not,  I  hope,  be 
considered  as  of  much  importance.  When  I 
add,  that  the  shepherd  of  Banbury's  rules  far 
judging  of  the  weather,  should  be  examined, 
corrected,  and  extended,  as  an  additional  and 
important  supplement  to  this  plan,  it  may, 
with  propriety,  be  intitled  meteorological. 
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ESSAY  IX. 

On  th§  Size  of  Farms,. 

1  HB  proper  size  of  a  farm,  is  a  question 
upon  which  theorists  have  often  disputed.  In 
my  present  inquiry,  I  shall  be  regulated  by 
practical  principles ;  and  although  I  am  fully 
convinced,  that  a  farm  of  a  proper  extent, 
suited  to  the  capital  and  abilities  of  the  pof« 
sefsor,  operates  as  a  spur  to  activity  and  dili^- 
gence,  yet  I  am  not  an  advocate  for  a  system 
that  would  monopolize  the  lands  of  an/ 
country,  by  throwing  them  into  the  hands  of 
a  few. 

An  improved  system  of  husbandry,  requires 
that  the  farm  upon  which  it  is  to  be  carried 
on,  should  be  of  some  extent,  else  room  b 
not  afforded  for  the  different  crops  necefsary 
to  complete  a  perfect  rotation  of  management. 
The  farmer,  who  practises  husbandry  upon 
judicious  principles,  should  not  only  have  his 
fields  under  all  sorts  of  grain,  but  likewise 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  grafs  and  winter  crops, 
for  canying  oh  his  stock  of  cattle  and  sheep 
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through  aH  the  different  seasons  of  the  year# 
By  laying  out  land  in  this  style,  the  economy 
of  a  farm  is  so  regulated,  that  while  improve- 
ments progrefsively  go  forward,  too  much  work 
does  not  occur  at  one  time,  nor  occasion  for 
idlenefs  at  another.  This,  when  the  expenses 
of  farm-culture  are  so  extravagant  as  at  present, 
deserves  particular  attention  ;  but  cannot,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  be  justly  and  accurately 
arranged,  where  the  farm  is  of  small  size. 

It  may  be  imagined,  diat  the  arrangement 
of  farm-labour,  and  the  cultivation   of    the 
ground,  whatever  the  size  of  the  farm  may  be, 
is  but  a  rule-of-three  question  >   and  that  the 
sn^allnefs  of  tlie  pofsefsion  only  reduces  the 
scale  Upon  which  improvements  are  to   be 
carried  on.     This  may  in  part  be  true  j    but 
will  the  result  of  the  question  be  favourable  to 
improvements  ?    Upon  50  acres,  labour  may 
not  be  afforded  for  half  a  team  ;  the  enclosures 
would  perhaps  be  a  few  acres,  and  the  farmer 
would  go  to  market  and  buy  a  single  beast, 
thereby  affording  opportunity  for  spending  half 
the  year  in  idlenefs,  wasting  the  ground  by  a 
number  of  fences,  and  occasioning  more  ex- 
pense than  the  whole  profit  would  repay.  These 
things  are  the  necefsary  consequences  of  ax^ 
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ranging  farm  management  like  an  arithmetical 
question,  and  are  great  drawbacks  upon  the 
profits  of  farming* 

Besides,  Ah  irtipfoVed  system  o(  husbandry 
reqilires,  the  farmer  should  be  pofsefsed  of  An 
adequate  stock,  a  thing  in  which  small  farmers 
arc  generally  deficient.  It  is  an  old  proverb, 
the  truth  of  which  I  have  too  often  seen  ex- 
emplified, ""  that  the  poor  farmer  is  always  a 
bad  one."  Allowing  he  has  knowledge,  he 
cannot  deduce  it  to  practice,  for  want  of  the 
necefsary  means.  The  smallnefs  of  farms,  and 
the  precarious  situation  of  the  farmer^s  con-* 
didon,  arising  from  Want  of  leases,  as.  well  as 
thetrammels  under  which  he  is  generally  obliged 
to  work,  have,  in  a  great  measure,  thrown  capi* 
tals  into  another  line.  Unlefs  these  circum- 
stances are  altered,  persons  of  abilities,  and 
pofsefsed  of  stock,  will  be  induced  to  despise 
the  profefsion,,  and  agriculture  will  not  be 
carried  on  in  its  most  improved  state. 

With  regard  to  the  question,  whether  large 
or  small  farms  are  generally  best  managed  ?  I 
apprehend  very  few  words  will  suffice.  Who 
keeps  good  horses,  and  feeds  them  well  ?  Who 
makes  the  completest  fallow,  takes  the  deepest 
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furrow^  and  ploughs  best  ?  ^ho  has  the  greatest 
number  of  haads>  and  sufficient  strength  for 
catching  the  proper  season,  by  which  the  crop 
upon  the  best  of  grounds  is  often  regulated  ? 
AVho  purchases  the  most  manure,  and  raises 
the  weightiest  crops  ?  I  believe,  in  the  ge^ 
neral,  these  questions  must  be  answered  in 
favour  of  the  large  farmer.  If  so,  it  follows 
that  the  prevalence  of  small  farms  retards  im^ 
provement. 

It  is  a  popular  doctrine,  that  large  &rms  are 
unfriendly  to  population,  and  that  they  ought 
to  be  discouraged.  I  suspect  this  doctrine 
is  founded  in  prejudice,  and  will  not  stand  the 
test,  if  accurately  examined.  No*  doubt,  if 
&rms  are  increased  in  size,  the  number  of 
fjumers  is  lefsened ;  this  is  granted :  but  with 
regard  to  the  great  scale  of  population,  I  am 
clearly  of  opinion  it  is  not  affected.  If  a  more 
superior  practice  is  carried  on  upon  a  large 
farm  than  a  small  one,  this  must  be  accom- 
plished by  employing  a  greater  number  of 
hands.  What,  therefore,  is  lost  in  one  clafs, 
is  gained  in  another.  Besides,  I  have  often 
noticed,  that  upon  large  farms  most  married 
servants  are  kept,  which  affords  encourage- 
ment to  the  increase  of  populatioh.    Upon  a 
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small  farmj  Irdni  50  to  100  acres,  what  is  the 
farmer  to  do  ?  he  has  hot  sufficient  businefs  for 
employing  his  attention,  and  the  smallnefs  of 
his  pofsefsion  will  not  allow  him  to  bfe  idle. 
He  therefore  must  work  with  his  hands,  which 
brings  the  question  precisely  to  the  san^e  i&ue^ 
as  if  all  work  was  performed  by  hired  servahts ; 
independent  of  the  arguments  adduced,  that 
moire  work  is  executed,  and  more  hands  em- 
{rfoyed,  upon  a  large  farm,  than  upon  the  same 
extent  of  land  divided  into  small  bnes. 

It  has  given  me  surprise  to  observe  many 
persons  taking  it  for  granted,  that  by  in- 
creasing the  size  of  a  farm  you  necefsarily  de- 
crease the  number  of  the  people^  without  con- 
sidering that  if  the  management  is  equal  in 
every  respect,  the  population  must  be  exactly 
the  same,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
farmer*s  families.  They  tell  you  that  cottages 
are  pulled  down,  whereas  the  large  farmer  has 
occasion  for  more  cottages  than  the  small  far- 
mer, as  he  cannot  keep  so  many  house-servants, 
and  is  often  under  the  necefsity  ot  building 
new  houses,  in  order  that  the  number  of  ser- 
vants he  keeps  maybe  accommodated.  An 
attentive  observer  will  smile  at  the  doleful 
picture  exhibited  by  such  alarmists,  which, 
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to  do  them  justice,  are  not  original  ones,  being 
borrowed  from  former  times.  In  a  word, 
wherever  work  is  carried  on,  it  must  be  done 
by  employing  hands,  and  wherever  work 
is  executed  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  the 
greatest  number  of  hands  must  be  employed. 
If  the  system  carried  on  upon  the  premises  i$ 
improved,  the  population  must  of  course  be 
increased  ;  the  one  is  the  cause,  the  other  is 
the  effect  ^  and  practice  and  daily  experience 
justifies  the  conclusions  I  have  drawn. 
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ESSAY  X. 

/ 

On  FaUmoing. 

Whether  summer  fallow  is  necefsary  (Jr 
UQnecefsary  ?  is  a  question  lately  agitated ;  and 
in  a  respectable  work  *,  an  attempt  has  been 
ma4e  to  explode  this  practice^  which  has  long 
been  considered  a  ipost  beneficial  improvement. 
The  agriculture  of  Britain  is  materially  in- 
terested in  ^e  ifsue  pf  this  question. 

To  keep  his  land  clean  will  always  be  a 
principal  object  with  every  good  farmer ;  for^ 
if  this  be  neglected,  in  place  of  carrying  rich 
crops  of  com  or  grafs,  the  ground  will  be  ex- 
hausted by  crops  of  wcjeds^  Where  land  is 
foul,  every  operation  of  husbandry  must  be 
proportionally  npn-effectiYe,  and  even  the  ma- 
nures applied,  will,  in  a  great  measure,  be 
lost. 

If  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  state  of 
the  weather,  when  the  ground  is  ploughed. 


The  Sarvev  of  Norfolk  by  Mr.  Kent. 
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preparatory  to  receiving  the  seed,  be  duly  con^ 
sidered.  it'will  be  found,  that  at  that  time,  it 
can  neither  be  properly  divided  by  the  action 
of  the  plough ;  nor  can  root-weeds,  or  annual 
weeds,  be  then  extirpated.  Hence  arises  the 
necefsity  of  working  it  in  summer,  when  the 
weather  is  favourable  for  the  purpose  pf 
ploughing,  and  when  root»weeds  may  be  drag- 
ged to  the  surface.  It  is  only  at  that  time  the 
full  advantages  of  ploughing  are  attainable; 
for  summer  fallow  may,  with  propriety,  be 
styled  ploughing  in  perfection. 

The  necefsity  of  summer  fallow,  depends 
greatly  upon  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  soil ; 
as  upon  some  soils  a  repetition  of  this  practice 
is  seldomer  required  than  upon  others. — 
Wherever  the  soil  is  incumbent  upon  clay,  or 
tilli  it  is  more  disposed  to  get  foul,  than  when 
incumbent  upon  a  dry  gravelly  bottom ;  besides, 
wet  soils,  from  being  ploughed  in  winter,  con- 
tract a  stiffnefs  which  lefsens  the  pasture  of 
artificial  plants,  and  prevents  them  from  re- 
ceiving sufficient  nourishment.  When  land  of 
a  dry  gravelly  quality  gets  foul,  it  may  easily 
be  cleaned  without  a  plain  summer  fallow  |  as 
crops,  such  as  turnips,  &c.  may  be  substituted 
in  its  place,  which,  when  driUed  at  proper  in- 
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lervals^  admit  of  being  ploughed  as  often  as 
necefsary ;  whereas  wet  soils,  which  are  natu- 
rally unfit  for  carrying  such  crops,  must  be 
cleaned  and  brought  into  good  order  by  fre- 
quent ploughings  and  harrowings  during  the 
fummer  months. 

The  county  of  Norfolk  generally  consists  of 
dry  sand,  or  of  rich  sandy  loam ;  and,  agreeably 
to  the  above  principles,  summer  fallow  may, 
in  that  district,  be  considered  as  unneceisary. 
If  Mr.  Kent  had  confined  his  strictures  to  the 
husbandry  of  Norfolk,  no  objection  could  rea- 
sonably have  been  urged  against  them;  but 
when  he  condemns  summer  fallow  altogether, 
he  strikes  at  the  agriculture  of  Britain  in  a  most 
materi^^  point. 

The  substance  of  Mr.  Kent's  arguments 
against  fallow,  may  be  comprised  under  four 
heads  : 

I  sty  Nature  does  not  require  any  pause  or 
rest,  and  the  earth  was  evidently  designed  to 
yield  a  regular  uninterrupted  produce. 

2%,  As  the  productive  quality  of  the  earth 
never  ceases>  if  com  is  not  sowp,  weeds  will  be 
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produced;  therefore  it  is  our  businefs  to  expel 
the  unproductive  plant,  and  to  introduce  otlvcrs 
that  are  beneficiaL 

idly.  That  the  idea  of  leaving  land  to  rest 
is  ridiculous ;  for  by  keeping  it  clean,  and  by  a 
judicious  intermixture  of  crops,  it  may  b«  ma- 
naged like  a  garden,  and  sown  from  one  gene- 
fution  to  another. 

^thly^  That  the  fallows  in  England  exhibit 
nothing  but  a  conflict  betwixt  the  farmer  and 
his  weeds,  in  which  the  latter  generally  prevail, 
for  they  are  only  half  stiffled,  and  never  effec- 
tually killed.  ^    . 

The  most  of  these  arguments  may  be  granted^ 
and  yet  the  utility,  nay,  the  neceflity  of  sum- 
mer fallow  be  consistently  maintained. 

It  is  already  acknowledged,  that  it  is  only 
upon  wet  soils,  or  in  other  words,  upon  land 
unfit  for  the  turnip  husbandry,  a  plain  summer 
fallow  is  necefsary ;  and  this,  we  suppose,  in- 
cludes one  half  of  the  island.  The  utility 
of  summer  fellow  upon  such  soils  is  not  con- 
tended for,  because  nature  requires  a  pause  or 
rest,  to  invigorate  her  to  carry  frpsh  crops;  but 
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solely  because  it  is  impofdble  to  keep  them 
clean  without  this  auxiliary  afsistance.  To 
speak  of  following  nature  tn  farming  is  mere 
Eound ;  for  if  wc  were  to  imitate  nature,  we 
would  not  cultivate  land  at  all.  Nature  is 
often  improved  by  art,  and  fallowing  is  the 
means  employed  for  removing  a  host  of  ene- 
mies, which  prevent  her  from  being  (<^tilf  and 
productive.  rV-; 

As  a  6eld  filled  with  root-weeds,  irn^be  in 
a  state  of  greater  exhaustbn,  than  if  it  carried 
a  heavy  crop  of  com,  so  the  productive  quali^ 
of  the  earth  must  necefsarily  decrease  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  weeds  it  brings  forth. 
But  because  com  is  not  sown,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  weeds  of  any  Kind  should  be  suffered 
to  grow.  The  object  of  allowing  the  ground 
to  remain  a  year  under  fallow,  is  to  aiford  time 
and  opportunity  for  expelling  the  unproductive 
plant,  and  to  prepare  it  for  the  reception  of 
ptbers,  which  ^re  beneficial. 

The  most  judicious  intermixture  of  crops 
upon  clay  soils,  will  not  preclude  the  necefeity 
of  summer  fallow,  although  it  will  go  a  great 
way  to  prevent  a  frequent  repetition  of  it.  ,  An 
pight-coiuse  stuft,  such  as  fallow,  wheat,  beans 
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drilled  and  horse-hoed^  barley,  grafsseeds^  oats, 
beans,  and  wheat,  is  as  much  as  can  be  recom- 
mended ;  and  it  is  only  upon  rich  clay,  or  deep 
loam,  where  such  an  extensive  rotation  is  ad- 
mifsible.  A  diift  of  this  kind,  when  dung  is 
applied  twice  in  the  course  of  it,  will  pay  the 
fanner  more  handsomely  than  the  most  judi- 
cious intermixture  of  crops,  where  fallowing  is 
neglected. 

Again,  no  rules  drawn  from  garden-*practice, 
•will  apply  to  operations  carried  on  in  the  field; 
the  soils  are  generally  very  difierent^  and  any 
cdmparison  that  caii  be  made^  must  be  with 
those  rich  sandy  soils,  upon  which  we  have  al- 
lowed fallowing  to  be  unnecefsary.    The  crops 
in  gardens  are  reaped  at  so  many  different 
times,  and  often  so  early  in  the  season,  that 
opportunity  is  always  gained  for  Working  the 
ground  in  the  completest  manner ;  while  the 
immense  difference  betwixt  working  with  the 
plough  and  the  spade,  renders  every  compa- 
rison ridiculous. 

A  fallow  field  which  exhibits  a  conflict  be* 
twlxt  the  farmer  and  his  weeds,  does  not  de- 
serve that  appellation  ;  for  the  intention  of  die 
fsdiow  is  to  extirpate  these  weeds.    1  am  in- 
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clined.  to  thjink)  that  the  shocking  situation  of 
many  English  fallows^  may  be  attributed  to  the 
feeding,  and  folding  them  with  sheep.    The 
faraier^  from  being  obUged  by  the  conditions 
of  his  lease,  or  the  rules  of  common-field  ma- 
n^kgement,  to  fallow  every  third  or  fourth  year^ 
is  tempted  to  draw  something  from  them  when 
in  this  unproductive  state ;  and,  to  gratify  his 
avarice  in  the  first  instance,  sacrifices  the  good 
husbandry  which  it  is  his  ultimate  interest  to 
practice.     A  well-managed  fallow  should  be 
wrought  as  early  in  the  season  as  pofsible,  and- 
continually  turned  over  when  the  least  particle  - 
of  quick-grafs  appears.     It  is  no  argumeiSKt^ 
against  the  utility  of  fisillows,  that  they  are  often, 
managed  in  a  different  way  s   this  goes  only^ 
against  the  impropriety  of  the  management^ 
but  does  not  militate    against  the  pxactice 
itself. 

The  necefsity.  of  summer  fallow  turns 
upon  this  single  poipt :  Can  wet  lands  be 
advantageously  employed  in  raising,  turnips* 
or  cabbages  ?  a  question  which  the  prao 
Heal  farmer^  who  is  sufficiently  acquainted 
iivjtfa  the  nature  of  such  soils,  and  the  immense 
labour  required.to  bring  them  into  proper  tilth, 
will  have  no  difficult  to  answer  in  the  negatiice* 
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It  .is  not  disputed  but  that  turnips  and  cabbaiget 
will  grow  upon  these  soils ;  but  the  question  is, 
whether  the  Extraordinary  labour  they  ijcquire, 
and  the  damage  sustained  by  the  ground, 
during  the  consumption  or  carrying  off  the 
crop,  will  not  'exceed  the  value  of  the  pro* 
duce  ? 

Nothing  that  is  said  in  defence  of  fallow, 
is  meant  in  vindication  of  the  absurd  system  of 
taking  only  two  crops  to  one  fallow,  as  prac- 
tised upon  many  English  common  fields.  It 
is  only  meant  to  show  that  clay  soils,  and  every 
soil  incumbent  upon  a  wet  bottom,  cannot  be 
kept  clean,  without  the  afsistance  of  this  radical 
and  antient  practice.  How  often  it  should  be 
used,  must  in  a  great  measure  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  farmer,  who  will  repeat  it 
when  necefsary,  if  he  knows  his  own  interest. 

As  many  different  opinions  prevail  relative 
to  the  manner  in  which  a  fallow  should  be 
conducted,  I  beg  leave  to  give  my  sentiments 
upon  that  head. 

» 

Upon  all  clay  soils  (and  upon  such  only,  we 
understand  a  complete  sumnier  fallow  to  be 
nece&ary)  the  first  ploughing  ought  to  be  given 
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during  the  winter  months,  or  as  early  in  the 
spring  as  pofsible,  which  promotes  the  rotting 
of  the  sward  and  stubble.  This  should  be  done 
by  gathering  up  the  ridge,  which  both  lays  the 
ground  dry,  and  rips  up  the  furrows.  As  soon 
as  seed-time  is  oyer,  the  ridge  should  be  cloven 
down,  preparatory  to  crofs  ploughing ;  and, 
after  laying  a  proper  time,  should  be  harrowed 
and  rolled  repeatedly,  and  every  particle  of 
quick-grafs  that  the  harrows  h^ve  broughtabove 
should  be  carefully  picked  off  with  the  hand^. 
It  is  then  proper  to  ridge  or  gather  it  up  im- 
mediately, which  both  lays  the  land  in  proper 
condition  for  meeting  bad  weather,  and  opens 
up  any  fast  land  that  may  have  been  mifsed  in 
the  furrows  when  the  crofs  ploughing  was 
given.  After  this,  harrow,  roll,  and  gather  the 
root-weeds  again;  and  continue  so  doing  till 
the  field  is  perfectly *clean. 

♦ 

Frequent  turning  over  the  ground,  although 
absolutely  necefsary  while  the  procefs  of  fal- 
lowing is  going  on,  can  never  eradicite 
couch-grafs,  or  other  root- weeds.  In  all 
clay  soils,  the  ground  turns  up  in  lumps,  which 
the  severest  drought  will  not  penetrate,  or  at 
least  not  so  far  as  to  kill  the  plant  contained  in 
the  heart  of  them.   When  the  land  is  ploughed 
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again^  these  lumps  or  clods  are  simply  turned 
over,  and^  no  more ;  and  the  action  of  th<s 
plough  serres  in  no  shape  ta  reduce  them^  or 
at  least  in  a  very  imperceptible  manner.  If 
ever  there  was  a^teason  for  making  good  fallow 
by  ploughing^  it  was  that  of  1793  ;  there  was 
hardiy  a  drop'  of  rain  the  whole  summer ;  the 
drought  was  excefsive^  and  attended  with  an 
almost  continued  sun-shine.  Notwithstanding 
all  these  advantages,  the  fellows  which  were 
not  properly  reduced  in  the  beginning  of  the 
season^  took  on  a  growth  as  soon  as  moisture 
came,  about  the  beginnuig  of  harvest.  Even 
when*  they  were  completely  harrowed  and 
roUfed,  it  was  found  difficult  to  extirpate  couchr 
as  die*drynefs  of  the  ground  did  not  allow  it 
to  part  so  well  from  the  clod  as  in  seasons 
mom  moist. 

If  this  was  the  case  in  such  a  dry  season  as 
1793,  what  would  the  consequences  be  if  the 
fallows  were  at  all  times  to  be  wrought  with 
th^  plough,  without  attempting  to  drag  the 
roots  to  the  surface  by  the  operation  of  har- 
rowing ?  In  wet  weatiiier,  the  land  might  ap* 
pear  black  above  for  a  few  days;  but  the 
enemy,  being  still  in  the  house,  would  soon 
make  his  appearance.    By  carefully  gathering 
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the  root-weeds,  when  the  land  is  reduced, 
which  on  many  soils  is  only  practicable  after  the 
roller  is  used,  an  enemy  is  converted  into  a 
friend ;  for  if  the  stuff  so  gathered  is  accumu* 
lated  into  a  heap,  frequently  turned  over,  till 
it  rots,  and  mixed  with  lime,  a  most  excellent 
compost  is  produced. 

There  is  very  little  danger  that  clay  land  will 
ever  be  too  much  reduced  by  the  different  har- 
rowings  and  rollings  proposed  to  be  given,  as 
the  last  furrow,  if  taken  deep,  will  raife  a  mould 
sufficiently  rough  for  covering  the  seed,  and  for 
protecting  the  wheat  during  the  winter. 
Nothing  but  frost  will  reduce  and  mellow 
such  soils  perfectly ;  and  I  have  seen  the  ne* 
cefeity  of  leaving  fields  of  this  description  to  be 
finished  in  the  spring,  from  the  absolute  im- 
pofsibility  of  eradicating  or  killing  the  couch, 
till  reinforced  by  this  powerful  auxiliary. 

I  shall  just  mention  another  argument  in 
favour  of  gathering  root-weeds; — that  in  no 
other  way  can  the  purpose  for  which  fallow  is 
intended,  be  so  cheaply  attained.  Every  fur- 
row that  is  given,  will  at  least  stand  the  farmer 
in  7s.  per  acre  ;  and  if  hand  gathering  will  save 
one  single  ploughing,   its  expense  is  amply 

Volume  II.  P 
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repaid  ;  while  at  the  same  time  I  contendj  that 
more  root-weeds  are  taken  off  by  one  gather- 
ing, than  can  be  destroyed  by  a  couple 
of  ploiighings,  allowing  the  season  to  be  ever 
so  favourable. 

Upon  the  whole  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion, 
that  to  give  up  summer  fallows,   or  what  is 
commonly  called  naked  summer  fallows^  an 
argillaceous  soil  would  prove  ruinous  to  the 
husbandry  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  in  the 
right  management  of  this  radical  operation^ 
every  farmer  ought  to  feel  himself  deeply  in- 
terested.   Those  who  pofsefs  such  soils,  know 
by  experience  the  difficulty  of  keeping  tfaem 
clean,  even  with  the  afsistance  of  sununer 
fallow.     They  are  so  often   ploughed  wet, 
from  necefsity,  that    a  soumefs    and  adhe- 
sion are  contracted,  which  cannot  be  corrected 
without  exposing  the  land  to  the  hot  summer 
sun,  and  reducing  it  by  frequent  ploughings  and 
barrowings.     I  repeat  again,  that  no  crop  can 
there  be  substituted  in  place  of  fallow ;  for 
turnips  are  destruction  itself.     Drilled  beans, 
will  do  well  as  an  afsistant  j  but  however  much 
this  crop  may  tend  to  keep  land  clean,  that 
is  already  in  good  order,  I  apprehend,  from 
the  necefsity  of  sowing  them  early,  they  will 
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never  answer  as  a  substitute  for  one  of  the 
most  radical  of  all  improvements, — a  clean 
fummer  fallow. 

la  many  com  districts,  fellows  perhaps  pre- 
vail to  a  much  greater  extent  than  necefsaiy; 
and  occasion  a  great  drawback  upon  the 
dinner's  profits.  If  good  land  be  fallowed 
properly,  can  it  ever  be  supposed  necefsary 
to  repeat  it  after  carrying  only  wheat  and 
beans,  as  is  customary  in  several  En<Tiish 
Counties?  When  this  practice  is  too  often 
ttpeated,  it  loses  much,  of  its  effects,  the 
superior  advantages  arisijag  from  a  first  fallow 
being  well  known  fo  aU  farmere;  and 
while  1  condemn  tht  system  that  would  throw 
out  this  beneficial  practice  altogether,  I  am 

equally  averse  to  an  unnecefeary  repetition 
orit. 
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repaid  ;  v  1 
more  i'^'.' 

^"/'    ''  ^  >  A  Y  XL 

or  pl(^:' 

so  fa  .J  Grafses 

^     jf   our   meadow  and  pasture 
♦'  -.inicred  infinitely  more  valuable 

.  ^jKsent,  by  the  introduction  of 

,xsc  grafses,  is*  an  opinion  which 

.KTvailed  among  many  of  the  more 

.  si  agriculturists  of  the  present  age. 

..  .:c  >ome  of  these  have  endeavoured  to 

,,  jar  husbandman  to  collect  and  cultivate 

-  ,4*  diis  sort,  by  writings  fraught  with  the 

^.  A  cjt  reasoning;  others  have  attempted  to 

,,i»3c:  him  by  the  offers   of  well-directed 

.v.-^inis-    But,  hitherto,  neither  the  writings 

,v    tV  one,    however  convincing,    nor  the 

*\v:niums  of   the    other,    however  alluring, 

Vixc  bi.*en  productive  of  the  desired  effect; 

•»\  «5;rafs  still  continues  to  be  the  only  grafs 

^hvKN^  seeds  ccn  be  purchased  for  the  purpose 

ot  laving  down  meadow  and  pasture  land; 

av.d  hi>w   inadequate   that  grafs   is  for  such 

n   purpose,    is    known    to   every  intelligent 

farmer,      ^^'hy  indeed    the    Lolium  pcrenne 
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(ray-grafe)  should  originally  have  been  made 
use  of,  in  preference  to  all  the  other  grafses, 
cannot,  perhaps,  be  satisfactorily  accounted 
for ;  most  probably  it  owes  its  introduction  to 
accident,  or  to  its  being  a  common  grafs  whose 
seeds  were  easily  collected,  rather  than  to  its 
being  preferred  from  an  investigation  of  its 
merits  compared  with  the  others;  however 
this  may  be,  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  for 
excluding  the  others;  for  it  would  appear  ex- 
ceedingly improbable  that  of  upwards  of  a 
hundred  grafses  growing  wild  in  this  country, 
the  Author  of  Nature  should  have  created  one 
only  as  suitable  to  be  cultivated  for  pasturage 
or  fodder. 

Taking  it  for  granted  then,  that  there  are 
other  grafses,  superior,  in  many  respects,  to 
the  ray-grafs,  this  question  naturally  arises : — 
How  comes  it  that  they  have  not  found  their 
way  into  general  use?  To  this  it  may  be 
answered ;  improvements  in  any  science,  but 
more  especially  in  agriculture,  are  slow  in 
their  advances ;  and,  perhaps,  no  clafs  of  men 
adheres  more  pertinaciously  to  old  practices 
than  the  farmer. 

The  difficulty  of  distinguishing  the  grafses 

PS 
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one  from  another,  has, .  no  doubt,  proved  one 
grand  obstacle ;  many  of  these  plants  are  so 
much  alike,  that  the  most  discerning  botanist 
is  often  at  a  lofs  to  know  some  of  them  apart ; 
if  so,  how  easily  may  the  husbandman  be  de* 
terred  from  the  arduous  task  ? 

There  is  another  cause  which  may  have 
operated  against  their  introduction:  gxafses, 
as  well  as  other  plants,  have  been  frequently 
recommended,  from  a  partial  and  limited  ob- 
fervation  of  them,  by  perfons  who  neither 
knew  them  well  as  botanists  or  agriculturists, 
or  who  have  recommended  them,  merely  to 
gain  by  the  credulity  of  the  public. 

But,  perhaps,  the  chief  reason  has  been, 
that  persons  who  might  be  expected  to  make 
the  improvements,  have  not  had  the  means 
fairly  put  into  their  hands  of  making  the  ex- 
periment. Whether  the  method  we  have 
adopted  on  this  occasion,  may  be  more  succefs- 
ful  than  those  of  our  predecefsors,  must  be 
determined  by  the  event.  From  the  numer- 
ous applications  made  to  me,  by  a  variety  of 
gentlemen,  for  grafs-seeds,  it  has  appeared 
incumbent  on  me  to  do  something  which 
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might  gratify  them,  and  render  the  public  an 
efsential  service ;  I  wish,  at  least,  to  put  it 
into  their  power  to  decide  on  a  matter  which 
has  been  long  agitated,  and  from  which  I  am 
for  from  being  the  only  one  that  entertains  the 
most  sanguine  hopes  of  its  proving  a  great 
national  advantage. 

The  grafses  recommended  will,  I  am  cer- 
tain, do  all  that  our  natural  grafses  can  do : 
they  are  six  of  those  which  constitute  the  bulk 
of  our  best  pastures ;  most  of  them  are  early, 
all  of  them  are  productive,  and  they  are 
adapted  to  such  soils  and  situations  as  are 
proper  for  meadows  and  pastures. 

But  let  no  one  expect  them  to  perform 
wonders ;  for,  after  all,  they  are  but  grafses, 
and,  as  such,  are  liable  to  produce  great  or 
small  crops,  according  to  particular  seasons, 
or  to  the  fertility  or  barrenncfs  of  the  soil  on 
which  they  are  sown, 

I.  Anthoxanthum  Odoratum.    Sweet- 
Scented  Vemal-Grafs. 

Next  to  the  Cynosurus  Cosruleus,  or  Blue 
Dog's-Tatl  Grafs,  this,  of  all  our  English 

P4 
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grafses,  comes  first  into  blofsom  ,  it  is  there- 
fore valuable  as  an  early  grafs ;  it  is  valuable 
also  for  for  its  readinefs  to  grow  in  all  kinds 
of  soil  and  situation,  being  found  in  bog$, 
in  v^oods,  (especially  such  as  are  of  low 
growth,  or  have  had  the  underwood  cut 
down)  in  rich  meadows,  and  in  dry  pastures ; 
in  point  of  crop,  it  is  not  so  productive  as 
some,  yet  more  so  than  others ;  cattle  appear 
to  be  fond  of  it,  and  it  is  well  known  to  bp 
the  only  English  grafs  which  is  odoriferous ; 
the  agreeable  scent  of  new-made  hay  arise$ 
entirely  from  this  grafs ;  b^nce  its  name  of 
pdqratum^  or  sweet-scented :  the  green  leaves^ 
when  bruised,  readily  impart  this  perfume  to 
the  fingers,  by  which  means  the  foliage  may 
at  all  times  be  known;  an4  persons  not 
deeply  skilled  in  botany,  may  distinguish  it 
when  in  blofsom,  by  its  having  only  two 
threads  or  stamina  to  each  flower, 

Of  the  several  grafses  here  recommended, 
it  is  the  least  productive  in  point  of  seed. 

II.  Alopecurus  Pratensis.     Meadow 

Fox-Tail  Grafs. 
This  produces  its  spike  almost,  and  in  sqme 
situations  to  the  full,  as  early  as   the  Anr 
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thoxanthum:  hence  it  is.  equally  valuable  as 
an  early  grafs  ;  and  as  it  is  much  larger,  and 
quicker  in  its  growth,  it  is  consequently  much 
more  productive  ;  it  shoots  very  rapidly  after 
mowing,  producing  a  very  plentiful  aftermath ; 
and  where  land  is  rich,  and  two  crops  are  not 
thought  too  much  for  it  to  bear,  of  all  our 
English  grafses  this  appears  to  be  the  best 
adapted  to  such  a  purpose,  and  ought  to  form 
a  principal  part  of  the  crop :  its  foliage  may, 
perhaps,  appear  coarse  to  some,  but  it  fhould  be 
remembered,  that  no  English  grafs  can  be  pro- 
ductive that  is  not  in  fome  degree  coarse ;  but 
if  mown  early,  just  as  it  comes  into  bloom, 
though  the  leaves  are  large,  the  hay  will  not  be 
coarse  9  in  general,  the  great  advantage  arising 
from  the  earlinefs  of  this  and  the  preceding 
grafs,  is  entirely  loft  at  a  distance  from  London^ 
where  hay-making  commences  late,  and  where 
the  husbandnian  seems  to  wait  for  a  crop  of 
general  indiscriminate  herbage,  rather  than  of 
grafs. 

The  Meadow  Fox-Tail  is  more  confined  as 
to  its  place  of  growth ;  growing  naturally  in  a 
moist  soil  only :  hence  it  is  best  adapted  to 
improve  very  wet  ground  that  may  be  drained 
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of  its  superfluous  moisture,  or  to  form  or  me- 
liorate meadows  that  have  a  moist  bottom,  and 
ore  not  apt  to  be  burnt  up  in  dry  sununers. 

Its  seeds  are  easily  collected,  but  a  great 
number  of  them,  we  believe,  at  least  one 
third,  are  yearly  destroyed  by  a  very  minute 
orange-coloured  larva  or  maggot,  which  feeds 
on  the  embryo  of  the  seed,  and  produces  a 
very  small  musca  or  fly,  probably  the  Musca 
Frit  of  Linnaeus. 

This  grafs  is  distinguished,  in  some  degree, 
by  the  largenefs  of  its  foliage,  and  by  its  pro- 
ducing a  soft  spike,  on  a  long  stalk,  early  in 
May.  The  Meadow  CaVs-  Tail  Grafs  produces 
a  spike  somewhat  similar,  but  rougher  to  the 
touch,  and  much  later  in  the  summer. 

III.  PoaPratensis.    Smooth'Stalked 

Meadow-Grafs. 

The  foliage  of  this  grafs  begins  to  shoot, 
and  to  afsume  a  beautiful  verdure  very  early 
in  the  spring,  but  its  flowering  stems  are  not 
produced  so  soon,  by  at  least  a  week,  a$  those 
of  the  Alopecurtis:  this  trifling  difference, 
however,  in  point  of  earlmefs  of  flowering* 
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docs  not  prevent  it  from  ranking  very  properly 
with  the  two  preceding;  and,  where  early 
grafsy  pasturage  is  a  desideratum,  we  are  of 
opinion  it  cannot  better  be  obtained  than  by  a 
combination  of  these  three ;  if  crop  be  at  the 
same  time  an  object,  the  Meadow  Fox-Tail 
Grafs  should  predominate. 

This  grafs  rather  affects  a  dry  than  a  moist 
situation,  and  hence  it  keeps  its  verdure  in 
long-continued  dry  weather  better  than  most 
others,  but  it  will  thrive  in  either ;  will  grow 
on  the  top  of  a  dry  wall,  but  grow  much  more 
luxuriantly  in  a  rich  meadow :  it  is  to  be  ob» 
served,  however,  that  it  has  a  root  which  creeps 
like  the  Couch-Grafs,  and  is  almost  as  difficult 
to  extirpate ;  it  ought,  therefore,  to  be  caur 
tiously  introduced  where  the  pasturage  is  not 
intended  to  be  permanent. 

Of  the  trifling -improvements  which  we  flat- 
ter ourselves  to  have  occasionally  made  in  some 
of  the  specific  characters  of  the  English  plants, 
none  have  given  us  more  satisfaction  than 
those  which  relate  to  this  species  and  the  Poa 
Trivialis,  two  grafses  so  very  similar,  as  scarce- 
ly to  be  distinguished,  even  by  the  most  dis- 
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cerning  eye,  at  a  Jittle  distance,  and  very  ob- 
scurely characterised  by  Linnsus,  but  which, 
by  attending  to  two  characters  only  in  each 
grafs,  may  now,  in  a  moment,  be  distinguished 
with  the  utmost  facility  and  certainty. 

The  Poa  Pratensis  has  a  smooth  stalk,  the 
Trivialis  a  rough  one,  perceptible  when  drawn 
betwixt  the  thumb  and  finger,  and  which 
arises  from  little  sharp  points,  visible  when  the 
sheath  of  the  leaf  which  covers  the  stalk  is 
magnified :  the  Trivialis  has  a  long  pointed  ' 
membrane  at  the  base  of  the  leaf:  the  Pratensis 
a  short  blunt  one.  These  grafses  differ  fpe- 
cifically  in  a  variety  of  other  particulars,  not 
pecefsary  here  to  dwell  on ;  and  which  such 
as  wish  to  be  more  particularly  informed  of^ 
may  consult  the  Flora  Landinensis. 

IV.  Poa  Trivialis.    Rough-Stalked  Meadow^ 

Grafs. 

Similar  as  this  grafs  and  the  preceding  are 
in  their  appearance,  particularly  in  the  mode 
of  flowering,  they  differ  very  efsentSally  in  their 
qualities.  While  the  Smooth-Stalked  Meadow 
Grafs  is  found  chiefly  in  dry  pastures,  the 
Ro7igh'6talk€d  principally  occurs  in  moist  mea* 
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dows,  or  on  the  edges  of  wet  ditches ;  it  loves 
moisture^  and  a  situation  that  is  rather  shady ; 
hence,  though  there  are  few  grafses  more  pro- 
ductive, or  better  adapted  for  hay  or  pasturage, 
it  is  a  tender  grafs,  and  liable  to  be  injured  by 
severe  cold,  or  excefsive  drought.  In  very  wet 
ground  near  the  Thames,  we  have  observed  it 
grow  very  tall  -,  while  in  poor  land  we  have, 
on  the  contrary,  seen  it  altogether  as  diminu- 
tive. It  is,  perhaps,  no  small,  recommendation 
to  it,  that  it  is  a  principal  grafs  in  that  uncom- 
monly productive  meadow  near  Salisbury, 
nuentioned  by  Stillingfleet,  and  more  parti- 
cularly described  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Bath 
Agricultural  Society,  vol.  I.  p.  94. 

The  account  given  of  the  extraordinary  fer- 
tility of  this  meadow,  excited  our  curiosity, 
and  induced  us  to  request  a  gentleman  resi- 
ding near  the  spot,  to  favour  us  with  six  small 
turfs,  cut  up  in  different  parts  of  the  said  mea- 
dow, and  which  being  planted  in  our  gardeir, 
Lambeth-Marsh,  produced  as  follows  : 

Ti^RF  1.  Poa  Trivialis,  .     ^ 

Ranunculus  acris, 
Triticum  repcns, 
Agrostis  alba. 
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TuJiF2.  Poa  TrivialiSj 

Alopecurus  pratensis^ 
Triticum  repens. 

TaRF  3.  Poa  Triviafis, 
Agrostis  alba. 

Turf  4.  PoaTrivialis, 

Triticum  repens, 
Peucedanum  Silaust 

Turf  5.  Poa  Trivialis, 

Alopecurus  pratensls, 
Agrostis  alba,' 
Avena.  elatior^ 
Triticum  repens. 

This  experimedt  proyes,  in  a  great  degree 
at  least,  what  we  long  before  suspected,  diat 
the  extraordinary  fertility  of  this  meadow  arose 
not  from  any  new  grafs  peculiar  to  it,  but  from 
several  unusual  circumstances  concurring,  and 
fevouring,  in  an  uncommon  degree,  the  growth 
of  certain  well-known  grafses,  especially  the 
Poa  Trivialis  and  Agrostis  alba. 

We  may  remark  that  the  seeds  of  the  Poa 
Trivialis  and  Poa  Pratensis;  but  more  efpc- 
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,  are  apt  to  be  en* 
.1  other>  as  if  cob- 
1  with  them. 


.  ENsis.    Meadow  Fescue^' 
Grafs. 

oral  grafses  here  recommended, 
the  nearest,  in  its  appearance,  to 
-Cirafs,  to  which,  however,*  it  seems  to 
.1  many  respects,  to  be  greatly  superior, 
least,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  or  im- 
proving meadows ;  it  is  larger,  and  more  pro- 
ductive of  foliage ;  it  is  strictly  perennial ;  it  is 
very  hardy,  and  will  thrive  not  only  in  very 
wet|  but  also  in  dry  ground  :  we  have  £>und  • 
it  growing  in  all  situations,  from  the  sandrpits  : 
at  Charlton,  to  the  osier-grounds  at  Battersea; 
and  it  abounds  in  the  very  best  meadows  about 
London ;  in  short,  we  know  of  no  grafs  more 
likely  to  supply  the  deficiencies  complained  of 
in  Ray-Grafs ;   and  yet  it  has  not,  that  we  • 
know  of,  been  particularly  recommended.— 
One  quality  it  has,  which  bids  fair  to  introduce 
it  quickly  into  more  general  use ;  it  produces 
niore  seeds  than  any  of  the  others,  which  are 
easily  gathered,  and  readily  grow.     In  one 
respect,  it  is  inferior  to  the  three  first  grafses j; 
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it  does  not  produce  its  flowering  stems  earlier 
tluin  about  the  middle  of  June,  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  later  than  the  Meadow  Fox-Tail 
Graft ;  yet  it  cannot  be  considered  as  a  late 
grafs,  as  most  of  the  Agrostis  tribe,  and  the 
Meadow  Cafs-Tail  Grafs y  flower  at  least  three 
weeks  later.  It  must  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  the  Festuca  Elatior,  or  Tall 
Fescue-Grafs,  which  is  a  very  similar  but  much 
coarser  grafs. 

pVL  CynosurusCristatus.  Crested  Dog* s* 

Tail  Grafs. 

It  is  chiefly  from  the  great  character  which 
this  gra&  bears  as  a  favourite  and  wholesome 
food  for  sheep,  and  from  its  being  found  in 
our  soundest  and  best  pastures,  that  it  is  here 
recommended.  It  grows  naturally  in  dry  situ- 
ations, and  will  not  thrive  in  meadows  that 
are  very  wet :  it  flowers  about  the  same  time 
as  the  Meadow  Fescue-Grafsy  and  is  not  very 
productive  of  foliage.  As  its  flowering  stems 
are  always  left  untouched  by  catties  its  seeds 
may  easily  be  collected,  where  the  pasturage  is 
fed,  not  mown. 

Of  the  above  six  grafses,  it  will  appear  that 
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-Tail,  and  Rough^talkcd 

fittest  for  moist  land. 

'vcet-3cented  Vernal, 

moist  or  moderately 

.*    Meadow-Grafs,    and 

...i,  are  fittest  for  dry  pasture. 

c  Order  qf  their  Flowering. 

1 .  Sweet-Scented  Vernal. 

2.  Meadow  Fox-Tail. 

S.  Smooth-Stalked  Meadow. 

4.  Rough-Stalked  Meadow. 

5.  Meadow  Feiscue. 

6.  Crested  Dog's-Tail. 

We  could  easily  add  many  more  grafses  to  - 
tins  list,  aind  those  too  which,  perhaps,  may  be 
highly  deserving  of  it|  but  we  have  our 
doubts,  whether,  by  recommending  more,  we 
might  not  increase  the  difficulty  of  introdudog 
grafs  seeds  without  any  adequate  advantage. 

We  shall,  however,  just  take  the  liberty  to 
mention  such  other  English  grafses,  as  appear 
to  us,  from  long  and  repeated  observation,  de* 
serving  of  further  notice,  and  these  are 

Avena  Elatiorf  Tall  Oat  Grqfs :  common  ^ 
Volume  IL  Q 
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wet  meadows,  and  by  the  sides  of  hedges^ 
early,  and  very  productive,  but  coarse. 

Jvena  Placescens,  Teliotv  Oal-Grafs :  affects 
a  dry  soil,  is  early,  and  productive  ^  bids  fair 
to  make  a  good  sihecp-pasture. 

Avena  Puhtstiefis,  Hough  t)dlMYafs :  soil  and 
situation  nearly  siiDi!ar  to  that  <yf  fht  Meadow 
Fescue,  hardy,  early,  and  productive^ 

Bromus  Erectns,  Upright  Bronu-Grqfs  :  pe* 
culiar  to  chalky  soils,  early  and  productive  ^ 
promises  to  be  a  good  graft  for  chalkjr  lands, 
and  thrives  indeed  very  well  on  others. 

Cynasnrm  t!xrulens^  Bha  D^'i-Tail  &tfi : 
evfiest  of  all  the  gra&tos ;  grows  nttbraliy  en 
llie  tops  af  tbt  highest  fime-stcmfe  racks  ita  the 
nertfaern  parts  ef  Greaft  Biitain ;  not  vtry  pfo^ 
ductive,  yet  may,  perhaps,  ariswer  in  ceMatn 
situations,  especially  as  a  grafs  for  sheep  i  bears 
the  drought  of  summer  remarkably  well ;  at 
all  events,  seems  more  likely  tb  answer  thtfh 
flie  Sheep's  Fescue  (Sra/s,  oti  which  such  eii- 
comium^  have,  most  Unjustly,  been 


DactyKs^    GlomeratnSj   Rough    Cock*S-Foot 
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Grdji.'  a  rough  coarse  grafs,  but  extremely 
hatdy  and  productive ;  soil  and  situation  the 
&Hhe  as  the  Mtadcne  Fescue. 

f)sHuca  Ebtior,  Tall  Fescue  Grafs:  tatt 
and  coarse,  biit  very  productive  j  affects  wet 
situations. 

Ptstnca  Duriuscula,  Hard  Fescue  Graft: 
afects  such  situations  as  the  Smootk-StalkM 
Meadow  Graft ;  is  early,  and  tolerably  pro- 
ductive 5  its  foliage  is  fine,  and  of  a  beautifdl 

« 

green ;  hence,  we  have  sometimes  thought  it 
ttras,  of  all  others,  the  fittest  for  a  grafs-plat 
or  bowling-green ;  but  we  have  found,  thdt 
ftoagh  it  thrives  vefy  mtich  i^heft  first  sown 
or  planted,  it  is  apt  to  become  thin,  and  dir 
iiway,  after  awhili. 

Phleum  Pratense,  Meadotv  Cat*s-7\iilGrttft: 
affects  wet  situations,  is  very  productive,  but 
coirse  and  late. 

Dhretftms  far  Sewing  Or^  Seeds  in  snUiU 

Quantities. 

If  a  piece  of  ground  can  be  had,  that  is 
neither  Vety  Aoist  nor  Vefy  dry,  it  vvill  ad$wer 

as 
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for  several  sorts  of  seeds ;  mty  auj  then  be 
sown  on  one  spot :  but  if  such  a  piece  cannot 
be  obtained,  they  must  be  sown  on  separate 
spots,  according  to  their  respective  qualities, 
no  matter  whether  in  a  garden,  a  nursery^  or  a 
field,  provided  It  be  well  secured  and  clean. 
Dig  up  the  ground,  level,  and  rake  it,  then 
sow  each  kind  of  seed  thinly  in  a  separate 
row,  each  row  about  a  foot  apart,  and  cover 
.them  over  lightly  with  the  earth ;  the  latter 
end  of  August,  or  begiiming  of  September  will 
be  the  most  proper  time  for  this  businefs.  If 
-the  weather  be  not  uncommonly  dry,  the  seeds 
will  quickly  vegetate,  and  the  only  attention 
.^hey  will  require  will  be  to  be  carefully 
.weeded:  in  about  a  fortnight  from  their 
xoming  up,  such  of  the  plants  as  grow  thickly 
together  may  be  thinned,  and  those  which  are 
taken  up  transplanted,  so  as  to  make  more 
.rows  of  the  same  grafs. 

If  the  winter  should  be  very  severe,  though 
natives,  as  seedlings,  they  may  receive  injury, 
therefore  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  protect  them 
with  mats,  fern,  or  by  some  other  contrivance. 

Advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  first  dry 
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weather  in  the  spring,  to  roll  or  tread  them 
dow'n,  in  order  to  fasten  their  roots  in  the 
earth,  which  the  frost  generally  loosens  x  care 
must  still  be  taken  to  keep  thera  perfectly 
clear  from  weeds.  As  the  spring  advances, 
many  of  them  will  throw  up  their  flowering 
stems,  and  some  of  them  V^'iM  continue  to  do 
so  all  the  summer.  As  the  seed  in  each  spike 
or  pannicle  ripens,  it  must  be  very  carefully 
gathered,  and  sown  in  the  autumn,  at  which 
time  the  roots  of  the  original  plants,  which 
will  now  bear  separating,  should  be  divided 
and  transplanted,  so  as  to  form  more  rows ; 
the  roots  of  the  Smooth-Stalked  Meadow  Grafs, 
in  particular,  creeping  like  Cotich  Grafs,  may 
readily  be  increased  in  this  way;  and  thus, 
by  degrees,  a  large  plantation  of  these  grafses 
may  be  formed,  and  much  seed  collected. 

While  the  seeds  are  thus  increasing,  the 
piece  or  pieces  of  ground  which  are  intended 
to  be  laid  down,  should  be  got  in  t^rder.  If 
very  foul,  perhaps,  the  best  practice  (if  pasture 
land)  will  be  to  pare  off  the  sward  and  bum 
it  on  the  ground ;  or,  if  this  should  not  be 
thought  advisable,  it  will  be  proper  to  plough 
Mp  the  ground  and  harrow  it  repeatedly,  bump 
ing  the   roots  of  Couch  Grafs,  and   other 

QS 
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noxious  plants^  till  the  ground  is  htcomt 
tolerably  clean ;  to  render  it  perfectly  so^  some 
cleansing  crop,  as  potatoes  or  turnips,  should 
be  planted  or  sown. 

By  this  means,  the  ground  we  propose  laying 
down  will  be  got  into  excellent  order  without 
much  lofs ;  and  being  now  ready  to  form  into 
a  meadow  or  pasture,  should  be  sown  broad* 
cast,  with  the  following  composition  ; 

Mcad&w  Fox-Tail^  one  pint. 

Meadow  Fescue,  ditto. 

Smooth-Stalked  Meadow^  half  a  pint. 

BoughrStalked  Meadow,  ditto. 

Crested  Dog^s-Taik  a  quarter  of  a  pint. 

Sweet-Scented  Vernal,  ditto. 

Dutch  Clover  (Tr\folium  Repens)  half  a  pint. 

Wild  Red  Clover  (Trifolium  Pro  tense  J  or, 

in  its  stead.  Broad  Clover  of  the  Shops, 

ditto. 

For  wet  land,  the  Crested  Dog's-Tail  and 
Smooth-Stalked  Meadow,  may  be  omitted, 
especially  the  former. 

Such  a  composition  as  this,  sown  in  the  pro- 

• 

portion  of  about  three  bushels  to  an  acre,  on  a 
suitable  soil^  in  a  favourable  situation,  wiil>  I 


1    v«  t 
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am  bold  to  afsert,  form,  in  two  years,  a  most 
excellent  meadow  ^  and  as  all  the  plants  sown 
are  strong  hardy  perennials,  they  will  not  easily 
suffer  their  places  to  be  usurped  by  any 
noxious  plants,  which,  by  manure  or  other 
means,  in  spite  of  ^11  our  endeavours,  will  be 
apt  to  insinuate  themselves;  if  they  should, 
diey  must  be  c$u:efully  e^tirp^tc4,  for  sucl|  a 
meadow  is  deserving  of  the  grei^^^^t  ^tteption ; 
but  if  that  attention  canxiQ^  bQ  ^gstQwe4  on  it, 
and  i9  procefs  of  time  weed$  ^hQii}4  predomi- 
nate over  the  crop  originally  ^wb»  ihq  wbolp 
^ould  be  ploughed  up,  and  fresh  sown  with 
the  f»iBe  «e^ds,  or  with  sf,  beUcir  cqn)pQ$i|jc(B,  if 
tuch  should  b^  d)«coye(^6c|  i  f^r  |  t^v^  wt  ^vkt 
bat,  at  some  futurQ  tine,  U  will  \>P  9^  ^QK^^w^p. 
to  ^w  a  meadow  wi^  a  9omp<>4ti9P  ^^o^- 
what  like  this,  as  it  now  is  to  fffSf  ^  &9\4  9f 
wheat  or  barley. 


Q4 
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ESSAY  XII. 

On  Manures. 

JL  HE  term  manurc>  is  applied  indiscrimi- 
nately to  all  substances,  which  are  known  from 
experience,  either  to  enrich  the  different  soils, 
or  contribute  by  any  other  means  to  render 
them  more  favourable  to  vegetation. 

Though  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  of 
the  titility  and  necefsity  of  such  substances,  yet 
the  progrefs  hitherto  made,  in  ascertaining  the 
mode  in  which  they  ought  to  be  applied,  die 
quantity  that  should  be  made  use  of,  or  the 
soils  for  which  they  are  respectively  best  adapt- 
ed, has  not  yet  reached  that  perfection  or 
certainty  that  could  be  wished  for. 

■ 

The  most  superficial  observation  will  serve 
%o  convince  every  intelligent  person,  that  in 
an  agricultural  point  of  view^  the  subject  of 
manures  is  of  the  first  magnitude.  To  con^ 
what  is  hurtful  tp  vegetation  in  the  different 
foils,  and  to  restore  what  is  lost  by  exhausting 
fcrops,  are  operations  in  agriculture,  which  may 
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be  compared  to  the  curing  of  diseases  in  the 
animal  body,  or  supplying  the  waste  occasion- 
ed by  labour,  or  the  ordinary  evacuations  of 
nature. 

The  utility  of  manuring  has,  however,  been 
questioned  in  some  instances,  paricularly  by 
TvU  and  his  disciples,  who  assert  that  tiUage 
aloMj  frequently  and  judiciously  applied,  will 
produce  ev^ry  effect  that  can  be  expected  from 
tiiat  practice. 

That  tillage  is  essential  to  the  succefe  of- 
Agricultural  operations,  is  a  point  in  which 
all  good  husbandmen  are  agreed ;  but  that  by 
tiUage  alone,  Ae  earth  should  be  made  to 
produce  a  succefsion  of  valuable  crops  of  grain 
or  vegetables,  is  a  doctrine,  which,  fortunately 
for  the  adv&npement  of  agriculture,  has  met 
with  very  few  converts,  By  such  manage- 
ment, poor  land$  would  never  become  pro- 
ductive, and  the  richest  soils  would  spop  be 
exhausted. 

Another  opinion  has  been  held  forth  tq  the 
public,  that  when  land  has  once  been  put  into 
good  heart,  it  may  be  preserved  in  a  state  of 
constant  fertility,  merely  by  a  proper  rot^twn 
of  crops,  without  any  foreign  manure. 
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Jn  some  particular  spots,  where  the  soil  is 
uncomznonly  rich,  and  has  been  long  undis- 
turbed by  the  plough,  and  when  great  quanti- 
ties of  animal  and  vegetable  matter  have  been 
accumulating  for  ages,  this  may,  for  a  consider- 
able space  of  time,  be  the  case. 

But  if  the  advocates  for  such  a  system  assert 
that  any  lafid,  when  once  put  into  good  order, 
will  continue  to  pour  forth  an  endlefs  succession 
of  valuable  crops,  by  means  of  judicious  rotsi-' 
tions  alone,  without  any  manure  being  made 
use  of,  we  pronounce  the  idea,  with  but  very 
f«w  e^cceptiops,  impossible, 

Jndeed  it  might  as  well  be  supposed,  that 

any  animal,  after  having  made  a  full  meat, 
would  ^continue  to  live,  and  perform  eveiy 

kind  of  labour,  without  any  fs^rther  supply  of 
food.  The  contrary  certainly  is  the  case,  both 
with  regard  to  animals  and  vegetables;  for 
if  the  nourishment  supplied  is  leis  than  the 
waste,  the  animal  will  die,  and  the  soil  be- 
<ome  barren* 

But  it  is  unnecefsary  to  extend  our  observap 
tions  upon  this  subject  farther;  for  a  good 
farmer  who  wishes  to  avail  himself  of  every 
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advantage  which  experience  points  out,  will, to 

a  certain  <Jegree,  adopt  1 .  the  tillage  recom- 

mended  of  TuUy  for  the  purpose  of  pulverizing 

the  soil  ^nd  e^ctirpating  the  weeds  with  which 

it  may  be  infej^ted,     2,  A  regular  ratatitnt 

iif  crops  J  }n  order  that  the  various  sorts  of 

earth,  may,  in  their  turn,  according  as  they 

are  calculated  for  different  plants,  become 

productive:  and   $.   A  sufficient  quantity  of 

Manure^  not  only  to  prevent  the  soil  from 

|)eiiig  exhausted,  but,  if  pofsible^  annually  to 

loake  soffie  addition  to  its  former  sources  of 

frrtility, 

^or  the  pi^rpQSe  of  bringing  a  subject  of 
such  acknowledged  importance  as  agricul- 
ture, to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  than  it 
at  present  poisefses,  a  thorough  investigation 
of  every  branch  of  it  is  necefsary.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  regretted,  that  the  foundation 
of  the  whole,  namely,  the  principles  upon 
which  fertility  and  vegetation  depend,  are  still 
but  imperfectly  understood.  Even  the  little 
Jcnowledge  of  these  matters  which  we  are  at 
present  in  pofsefsion  of,  has  hitherto  been 
confined  to  the  closets  of  the  learned,  and 
seldom  been  deemed  a  necefsary  part  of  edu- 
cation for  those  whose  prospects  and  succefs 
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in  life  depend  so  materially  upon  a  jadicious 
and  scientific  system  of  husbandry. 

In  the  article  of  manures  especially,  this 
knowledge  would  be  peculiarly  useful ;  for  by 
it  the  intelligent  fanner  would  be  enabled  to 
examine  and  ascertain  the  distinguishing  pro* 
perties  of  the  articles  he  makes  use  of;  to  col- 
lect, prepare,  and  employ  them  to  the  greatest 
advantage ;  and  to  accommodate  them  to  the 
soil  for  which  they  are  respectively  the  best 
adapted ;  and  thus  by  having  it  in  his  power 
to  combine  the  cause  and  the  effect,  he  would 
have  the  means  of  calculating,  with  much  more 
certainty  than  it  is  pofslble  for  him  othervnse 
to  do,  upon  the  succefs  of  all  his  operations. 

Having  premised  these  general  observations, 
We  shall  now  proceed  to  state  the  various  sorts 
of  manures  made  use  of  in  these  kingdon^s ; 
and  after  briefly  considering  the  advantage  of 
combining  two  or  more  of  them  together  into 
one  compost,  shall  then  add  some  general  re- 
marks upon  the  mode  of  applying  them.  Au- 
thors have  attempted  to  divide  manures  into 
various  cl^fses,  as  into  simple  and  compound, 
patural  and  artificial,  nutritious  and  stimu- 
lating, or  as  they  are  derived  fr<»n  the  aaimal. 
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vegetable^  or  mineral  kingdom;  but  unleft 
philosophers  were  more  agreed,  with  respect 
to  the  principles  upon  which  they  respectively 
act»  every  attempt  at  clafsiiication  must  be 
liable  to  considerable  objections,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  attempted  with  advantage  on  the 
present  occasion. 

Every  farmer  of  experience  knows,  that  cer« 
tain  compounds,  formed  between  the  different 
kinds  of  manures  and  soils,  have  a  much  greater 
effect  in  promoting  vegetation,  than  any  of 
these  taken  separately.  But  though  this  cir- 
cumstance is  familiar  totnost  of  them,  they  have 
hitherto  made  little  progrefs  in  ascertaining 
the  manner  in  which  composts  operate,  or  the 
principles  upon  which  their  operation  depends. 

In  analyzing  tiie  different  soils  and  manures, 
we  learn,  that  some  of  them  contain  more  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  matter,  than  they  do  salts  or 
earth;  znd  vice  versa.  From  this  disproportion 
of  principles,  such  soils  and  manures  are  lefs 
productive  than  they  would  othe^rwise  hc^ 
if  their  useful  qualicies  were  more  equally 
balanced  By  compounding  or  mixing  the  two 
together,  that  end  is  attained. 

Some  fiumers  object  to  composts  on  account 
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of  the  ejtpcnsey  and  affirm  that  every  addhldfi 
of  soil,  or  other  substances,  made  to  a  dungfeH^ 
terve^  only  to  increase  its  bulk,  and  the  ex- 
pense, without  adding  any  thing  to  ih  red 
value ;  and  thSt  the  dung  itself  is  a  much  ballet 
hianute,  upoit  all  soils,  than  it  can  pbfsiMy  bt 
made  by  any  addition. 

That  the  dung  of  animals  is  a  most  valuable 
article,  is  beyond  all  doubt,  but  it  certainly  is 
not  equally  useful  in  all  soiJs  and  situations. 
It  is  much  better  calculated  for  what  are  called 
active,  than  for  inacdVCL  soils.  On  limestone, 
chalk,  &c.  &c.  it  meets  with  abundance  of 
active  materials^  which  compensate  for  the 
want  of  them  in  itself.  But  upon  clays^  deep 
loams ^  &c.  &c.  it  operates  best  iit  conjnnctioli 
with£me,or.s6mei3thersfiimiIatif^  substaaee  *• 


wt^mmm 


*  Whet>  dtttig  is  intended  for  %  eoniposC^  no  altesqit 
ifacold  be.  mwie  fb  add  any ^large  qaantily  of  lime  or  eartj^, 
till  it  is  properly  fermented ;  as  every  addition  of  that 
kind  will  be  founil  to  check  fermcnfatiohi  and  dimimih 
the  value  of  ihe  conipo'uhd.  life  litoeand  tfarth  ^fadirkl 
b^  added,  after  the  FermetM^km  is  finished,  ani  ftie 
ivfaole  carefally  talked  and  faUd  up  Jogeth«r.  A  few  dajra 
after  this  is  done,  t  second  feunentation  will  come  oo« 
and,  if  the  mixture  has  been  properly  turned  ovcf  and 
UtoroQig^lj  iijcorporaled,  in  a  month  or  six  weeks  after* 
wards  it  will  be  fit  for  use: 
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When  eardi  is  added  to  Mch  a  comport,  care 

• 

should  be  taken  to  regulate  the  qafthtity  in  mith 
a  manner^  as  to  prevent  it  from  prefsing  the 
dunghill  too  hard ;  for,  in  ever/  instance  whire 
this  happens,  the  air  will  be  excluded,  so  nrach 
as  to  prevent  a  sebond  fermentation  from 
coming  on  j  and  the  compost,  in  that  cas^, 
will  neither  incorporate  so  well,  nor  fee  so  va- 
luable. 

Next  to  the  application  of  the  various  sorte 
of  manures,  th&  fertility  of  the  fekrth  depends 
upon  the  predominant  qualifi^  6f  liie  sdil; 
trtry  different  kind  of  which  bemg  made  tp 
of  the  same  principles,  but  differently  propor- 
tioned. In  cases  where  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
ahjr  of  th^,  th6  fi^ult  may  bcTectified  by  ttit  lip- 
pfici^tiati  of  ztitfOitt  soil,  containiA^  th^  Ih^^i- 
ehts  &at  are  wanted.  Thus,  wlkir^  clk^  pf 6do- 
minares,  the  addition  of  sand,  is  tftih  su^cient 
M  msiM  fertility,  and,  inhere  saihtl  f»itfvail$,  ftst 
addition  of  clay  or  tlftlk  ans\i^eis  the  sahiil 
puttKHi^.  Grav&ny  st^il  enridies  mo^,  ^d  moi s 
improves  gravel.  Inde^,  until  (he  soil  ac- 
qwre  m  doe  propertton  of  th^  various  in- 
pediants  that  are  aeeefsary  to  iflsutf^  :feitf lity, 
the  htobamdlnaii  is  p^cuhrly  eafied  np&n  tb 
senrdh  etftiy  Whetd/  in  th^  ndig^diiAood  of 
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his  fields,  for  such  substances  as  are  likely  to 
accomplish  this  desirable  purpose. 

We  wbh  this  circumstance  to  be  particularly 
attended  to,  as  there  is  abundant  reason  to  be-^ 
lieve,  that  every  field  has  in  its  neighbourhood 
some  substancQ,  which  if  properly  applied, 
would  give  it  fi*esh  powers  of  production.  To 
discover  this,  not  only  the  surface,  but  the 
difilerent  sub-soils  should  be  carefully  ex* 
amined,  and  it  is  more  than  probable,  that 
some  useful  article  will  be  found,  which  if 
mixed  either  with  the  dung  of  the  farm,  or 
applied  by  itself,  will  render  the  soil  more 
fertile. 

This  mixture  of  soils  answers  many  very 
important  purposes  in  agriculture.  Stiff  soils^ 
which  water  can  hardly  penetrate,  are  W  a 
proper  mixture^of  light  earth,  sand,  or  other 
ipcoherent  substances,  opened  and  subdivided, 
^  as  to  admit  freely  a  quantity  of  moisture 
and  other  nutritive  matters,  sufficient  for  the 
nourishment  of  plants^.. 


> 

r 


*  Tbe  foHowing  is  a  itriking  instance  of  tbe  benefit 
testthing  fittan  a  nistore  of  soils.  Mr.  Eiking(bn  had  on 
his  fittn  of  ^ncethorp,  some  fields  of  strong  clay,  whidi 
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Light  soils  again^  by  being  incorporated 
with  clay,  are  thereby  rendered  more  retentive 
of  moisture :  by  this  mixture  also  the  roots  of 
vegetables  are  at  full  liberty  to  spread  them- 
selves in  all  directions^  not  onfy  in  search  ci 
their  natural  fopdj  but  also  to  acquire  an 
estabUshment  in  the  soil^  sufficient  to  support 
the  trunk  and  branches  of  the  plant.  For  it 
is  found,  that  no  vegetable  can  arrive  at  per- 
fection, if  the  roots  are  prevented  from  spread- 
ing themselves  out  at  pleasure^  afid,  at  the 
same  time,  taking  a  sufficient  hold  of  the  earth  ; 
neither  of  which  can  be  the  case  in  very  stiff 
or  very  loose  soils.    • 


he  could  not  plough  in  a  wet  season,  nor  could  wheat  be 
always  sown  in  it  at  the  proper  lime.  He  was  sometimes 
obliged  to  employ  6  horses  to  plough  it,  and  7  men  to  level 
it,  bj  cutting  the  heaps  with  three-pronged  forks,  as  spades 
could  not  be  made  use  of  on  accoanl  of  their  sticking. 
But  by  carrying  a  great  quantity  of  sandy  soil,  (120  loada 
per  acre,)  and  adding  aAerwards  one  coat  of  marl,  the 
quality  of  the  land  became  so  changed,  that  3  horses  can 
plough  i  t,  that  no  men  are  necefsary  for  levelling  It,  and 
that,  in  the  wettest  season,  wheat  can  be  sown.  The  ex* 
pense  of  digging  and  carriage,  may  be  calculated  at  1 8s. 
p^  50  load,  which  is  equal  to  about  2l.  per  120  load* 
Suppose  that  the  marl  cost  }l  per  acre,  the  whole  caiyiot 
be  called  a  great  expense,  for  so  durable  and  permanent 
an  improvement,  which  adds  to  the  staple  value  of  ii^ 
soil,  instead  of  being  a  mere  temporary  advantage. 
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Manure  is  usually  applied  in  three  different 
ivays.  The  first,  and  most  common,  is  that  of 
ploughing  it  in  and  mixing  it  with  the  whole 
soil.  The  second,  is  that  of  laying  it  carefully 
into  drills,  and  sowing  the  crop  upon  it.  And 
the  third,  is  that  of  spreading  or  scattering  it 
upon  young  crops,  and  either  harrowing  it  in, 
or  allowing  it  to  remain  upon  the  surface. 

I .  Mixing  with  the  Soil. 
As  yet,  thif  is  by  far  the  most  general  mode 
of  application ;  and  where  manure  can  be  had 
in  great  quantities,  it  is  naturally  adopted,  the 
other  modes  being  infinitely  more  troublesome. 
It  is  also  the  best  system  where  it  is  necefsary 
to  enrich  a  field  for  a  succefsion  of  exhausting 
crops.  But  it  is  questionable  whether  it  is  the 
best  means  to  make  the  most  of  the  manure 
collected ;  as  some  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of 
the  manure  may  be  ploughed  deeper  than  the 
roots  of  many  vegetables  go,  and  in  some  cases, 
may  be  entirely  washed  into  the  earth  and 

lost^ 

» 

2.  Alanuring  in  Drills. 

This  mode  is  but  partially  used,  and  only  fi>^ 
particular  crops,  as  potatoes,  turnips,  and  the 
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)ike ;  when  the  advantage  derived  ftx>m  the 
practice  are  so  much   extolled^   though  not 
decisively  ascertained^  it  is  a  matter  of   sur- 
prise that  it  has  not  been  extended  to  other 
descriptions  of  drill  crops.     The  plant  sown 
upon  the  manure  in  this  manner,  has  the  chance 
of  receiving  the  whole  benefit  of  that  manure 
in  all  the  stages  of  its  growth ;  and  if  the  land 
is  afterwards  ploughed  crofs-ways,  suid  well 
harrowed,  what  remains  of  its.  strength  and 
substance  is  incorporated  with  the  soil.    The 
crops  of  turnips  and  potatoes  produced  by  fol* 
lowing  this  plan,  on  very  indifferent  soils,  and 
with  a  small  quantity  of  manure,  it  is  afserted 
by  the  friends  of  this  system,  will  sometimes 
equal  what  a  rich  soil,  with  a  great  quantity 
of  manure  will  yields 

3.  Tap-dtefsing. 

Top-drefsings  are  principally  confined  to 
particular  substances,  such  as  sooty  rap€<ake, 
pigeons*  dung,  peat-askeSy  &c. ;  the  beneficial 
effects  of  which,  when  applied  in  this  way,  are 
well  known,  and  having  been  found  to  answer 
30  well,  particularly  with  crops  which  tiller,  as 
wheat  and  barley,  it  is  a  matter.entitled  to  the 
most  serious  investigation,  whether  their  sue- 
cefs  has  ftbt  risen  as  much  firom  the  manner  in 

R  2 
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w)iicb  they  are  applied,  as  from  their  own  es* 
sential  qualities ;  and  as  this  is  a  part  of  the 
subject  which  has  hitherto  been  lefe  considered 
than  it  deserves,  it  requires  to  be  more  fully 
illustrated. 

Any  one  may  ascertain  by  an  easy  experi- 
ment, that  nearly  the  vi^ole  of  the  useful  prin- 
ciples contained  in  well-fermented  dung,  may 
be  extracted  by  repeated  washings.  When  a 
considerable  quantity  of  any  manure,  therefore, 
h  laid  upon  Iand>  and  ploughed  in,  or  mixed 
with  the  whole  soil,  a  great  proportion  of  its 
richest  parts  will  be  carried  down  by  the  rains, 
and  by  that  means  will  not  only  be  lost  to  the 
present  crop,  but,  if  the  sub-soil  is  of  a  loose 
and  |>orous  nature,  will  very  soon  escape  be- 
neath the  reach  of  the  plough. 

Were  a  contrary  system  adopted,  were  stable- 
dung  and  all  enriching  manures  mixed  with 
lime  or  other  active  substances  into  the  form  of 
a  compost,  and  in  that  shape  employed  either 
as  a  top-drefsing,  or  very  near  the  surface,  a 
much  lefs  quantity  than  is  usually  applied 
might  probably  be  found  sufficient. 

By  laying  manures  upon  or  near  the  surface^ 
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tiicy  would  sink,  by  slow  degrees;  their  bene- 
&ial  effects  would  be  exerted  upon  the  plants 
in  their  pafsage  downwards,  and  vciy  little,  if 
toy,  of  them  would  penetrate  deeper  than  they 
could  be  us^I. 

It  is  highly  probable,  therefore,  though  not 
yet  fidly  ascertained  by  experiments,  that  a 
much  lefs  quantity  than  what  is  usually 
ploughed  in,  if  applkd  as  a  top-dreising,  would 
produce  effects  equal  to  those  arising  from  the 
present  way  of  manuring. 

But  supposing  that  one  half  should  bt  re- 
quired to  produce  the  same  effect,  the  benefit 
renting,  even  from  this  difference,  will  be 
strikingly  obvious.  It  will,  no  doubt,  be  said, 
that  additional  labour  will  be  requisite  to  pre- 
pare and  spread  top-drefsings  -,  and  that,  after 
aU,  their  effects  will  not  be  so  permanent  as  in 
the  common  way  of  ploughing  in  the  manure^ 
These  objections,  however,  will,  we  trust,  have 
little  weight.  The  first  is,  indeed,  easily  ob- 
viated: for  if  a  given  quantity  of  manure  is 
made  upon  the  form  yearly,  and  the  whole  of 
it  be  l^d  upon  the  soil,  it  is  a  matter  of  little 
consequence  whether  it  is  spread  upon  oncj 
tw^  m  three  fields ;  the  expense  of  carriage 

RS 
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will  be  nearly  the  same  in  almost  every  in- 
stance, and  the  only  difference  will  consist  in  a 
small  additional  expense  for  spreading^  which 
will  require  to  be  done  with  more  attention 
when  top-drefsings  are  employed,  than  when 
the  manure  is  ploughed  in :  of  course  lefs  will 
be  spread  in  a  given*  time,  and  more  hands  be 
required  to  spread  it. 

The  objection  to  top-drefsings  not  having 
permanent  effects  is,  to  appearance,  better 
founded;  and  certainly,  at  first  sight,  most 
people  would  be  inclined  to  smile  at  the  idea 
of  one  cart-load  of  manure  producing  as  mnch 
benefit  as  two.  But  as  we  have  formerly  taken 
notice  of  the  proportion  of  dung  that  is  buried, 
and  lost,  we  need  no  farther  argument  to  prove 
that  a  half,  properly  prepared,  and  carefully 
applied,  will  be  equally  useful  as  double  the 
quantity,  differently  treated.  But  allowing  the 
objection  to  be  solid,  which  is  by  no  means 
the  case,  when  wc  reflect  upon  the  difference 
between  manuring  50  acres,  t)r  100  annually, 
.  and  take  into  account  the  increased  produce 
in  grain,  and  the  increased  bulk  of  straw  and 
fodder  which  is  to  form  an  additional  quantity 
of  manure  for  the  ensuing  season,  we  will  be 
panvinced  that  the  advantage  arising  from 
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'ously  "followed. 


..iiich  the  effects  d 
y  be  lefsened,  wilt  be 
a  violent  and  long  con- 
-  in  immediately  after  they 
Is  certainly  is  sometimes  the 
;eneral  the  first  gentle  shower 
ures  their  operation. 


S^ 


succe&ful  practice  of  many  of  the  most 

lligent  farmers  in  the  island,  particularly 

;iose  of  Hertfordshire,  Berkshire,  Bedfordshire, 

the  lime-stone  lands  of  the  West  Riding  of 

Yorkshire,  &c«  might  here  be  dwelt  on*. 


*  Theae  top-dref$ingt  not  only  supply  the  want  of 
Itfevioiit  manure,  but  also  when  crops  are -sickly  and 
hflckward  in  the  tpring,  occasioned  either  by  bad  seed- 
times, frosts,  or  other  causes,  are  attended  with  wonder- 
fal  sttocefs,  and  enable  the  crops  to  vegetate  quickly^ 
and  to  cover  and  protect  tht  soil  on  which  they  grow 
from  the  ensaing  drooghts  of  summer.  To  jthcir  almost 
magical  powers,  the  Hertfordshire  farmers  are  principally 
indebted  for  their  never  fiiiiing  crops.  Without  entering 
into  any  chymical  analysis  to  discover  the  cause,  they  are 
satisfied  with  the  effects,  and  therefore  continue  lo 
enlarge  upon  the  practice,  though  attended  with  cost- 
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With  iintm^  top-dce&iiigs  ^e  in  high  repuU, 
kad  experience  has  fully  convinced  them,  that 
there  is  no  mode  of  applying  manure  equally 
pi^dtdble.  The  following  are  the  top-drefidngs 
gOCce&fully  1^4- 

I.  Sfiot  horn  coals.-s^This  is  bought  in  Lon- 
don at  9d.  to  lid.  per  bushel,  struck.  It  is 
brought  from  London  to  the  lands,  ^nd  there 
deposited  in  a  heap,  which  is  the  practice  also 
with  the  other  light  drefsings;  from  these 
heaps  a  common  seedrscuttle  is  filled,  aiid  a 
man  Walking  the  length  of  the  lands,  sows  the 
soot  in  the  same  manner  a6  com  is  sown  ^  tbe 
expense  of  sowing  ^s-  a  halfpenny  per  bushel. 
The  quantity  psed  per  statute  acre^  is  froja 

■    '  _  ■        - 

siderable  expense.  The  provident  farmer  lays  in  9 
Mock  of  drefsingd  to  Answer  ooBingenciei,  ami  provided 
ivith  this  treaiiire»  he  can  remedy  the  «vtlt  of  had  mmir 
-iim^A  sod  peasons.  Them  top  or  q>ring-drcftiiigB  m« 
peculiarly  applieabk  to  poor^  light,  landy,  and  graveUf 
Jaadi^  and  or  coarat  to  the  prodaction  pf  l^e  tpacificai^ 
beamiest  cocni  and  pot  sm:b  landy  more  on  an  equalttf 
ta  point  of  ankiual  value^  n^itb  tironger  and  richer  aoib. 
H^py  would  it  be  to  mere  dtslant  farmery  aad  agricalr 
tare  in  general^  could  aa  adc^quale  substitute  to  the 
Hertfordshire  drefsings  be  procured  at  any  eypensCf  an^ 
were  the  application  of  that  substitute  perfacUy  aodei^ 
stood. 
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^  bushels;  in  general  SO 

^mplete  drefsing^  i.  <. 

'  manure,  has  not 

.  t   the  same  crop, 

v'    the   practice;   the 

.   ng  is  then  diminished  to 

a  completie  drefsing*     Of  soot 

'.relsing  as  above  costs  30s.  to  36s. 

--Soot  is  found  to  answer  best  on 

in  April ;  it  likewise  succeeds  on  pease 

clover  in,  the  same  month,  and  has  a  good 

tifect  sown  wiih  barley  in  the  beginning  of 

April,  and  harrowed  in.— A  slight  drefting  of 

soot  is  used  at  any  time  in  the  spring,  when 

grubs  or  worms  appear  to  injure  the  young 

com ;  the  worms  frequently  make  great  havock 

by  drawing  the  blades  of  young  com  after  them 

into  their  boles ;  this  soot  best  prevents.-«-«Soot» 

thinly  distributed  on  ne wly^soWn  turnips,  Jusi 

before  they  come  up,  prevents  the  fly  or  grub 

from  injuring  them^  provided  no  rain  falls  to 

wash  it  into  the  soil ;  if  sown  after  the  plants 

come  up,  it  injiures  them,  particularly  if  the 

season  comes  dry.    Soot  answers  best  on  light. 

diy  chalk  soils,  and  in  moderately  wet  seasons  ^ , 

it  does  little  good  on  strong  or  wet  laxid,  or 

m  very  dry  seasons,  unlefs  sown  earlier  than 

usual.«^The  London  soot  from  coals  is  gene- 
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rally  mixed  with  cork-dust^  coal  ashes,  or 
sweeping  of  the  streets ;  even  in  that  adul- 
terated state,  it  is  found  to  answer  much  bet- 
ter than  real  country  soot  from  wood. 

2.  CoaUashes. — ^These  cost  In  London  from 
6s.  to  14s.  per  waggon  load,  (narrow  wheels 
and  four  horses,)  the  price  depending  on  the 
businefs  doing  in  the  brick-fields  near  town, 
in  which  considerable  quantities  of  ashes  are 
used;  carriage  included,  they  cost  on  the  land 
about  5^d.  per  bushel.  Coal-ashes  are  bought 
in  small  quantities  in  the  neighbourhood  at 
4d.  per  bushel^  they  are  distributed  on  the 
land  with  a  shovel  fcom  a  cart  or  wheel-barrow 
moved  along  the  land ;  another,  and  peihaps 
the  preferable  mode,  is  sowing  them  by  hand: 
the  former  way  costs  12d.  per  waggon  load, 

« 

the  latter  ]8d.  Coal-ashes  are  used  from  fifty 
to  sixty  bushels  per  statute  acre  for  a  complete 
drefslng;  which  amounts  from  23 s.  to  26s.  per 
acre :  they  succeed  well  sown  on  clover  In 
March  or  April,  on  dry  chalk  lands ;  and  also  do 
much  good  to  sward,  applied  during  any  part 
of  the  winter  or  spring : — they  are  never  used 
on  wheat.  In  very  dry  seasons,  coal-afhes  do 
little  good,  except  on  cold  sward,  which  they 
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always  improve  :  They,  as  well  as  most  other 
of  these  drefbings  on  light  land,  require  rain 
after  being  sown,  to  set  them  to  work. 

S.  Feat-ashes, — ^Th«se  arc  bought  at  the 
same  price  as  the  former^  forty  bufhels  is  a  com- 
plete dreflShg  for  an  acre,  and  cofts  about  168. 
Peat-ashes  succeed  well  when  used  at  the  same 
time,  and  on  the  same  crops  as  the  last  article^ 
except  that  they  apply  on  wheat  in  April  with 
good  efFeft ;— they  greatly  improve  dry  chalk 
soils,  but  will  do  little  good  on  wet  land  or 
cold  sward,  or  hot  sand  lands.  Hiis,  like  moft 
other  top-drefsings,  is  little  affected  by  the 
season,  provided  wet  falls  soon  after  it  is  laid 
on  the  land. 

4.  Peat-dust — ^This  costs  the  same  as  the 
aihes,  and  is  sown  in  the  same  manner  and 
quantity;  it  answers  equally  well,  and  in  every 
way  the  same  as  the  ashes.  Peat^ust  is 
esteemed  the  best  pofsible  drefsing  for  an 
onion-bed  in  a  garden,  and  is  not  found  to 
promote  weeds  more  than  other  drefsings ;  it 
has  great  effect  on  thistles,  causing  them  to 
wither,  as  if  scorched ;  but  they  generally  re<» 
pQver  unlefs  the  dust  be  repeated. 
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5«  FoUing^-^is  used  as  a  top-dreising  on  light 
Jftodsi  and  on  these  it  apswers  a  good  purpose : 
it  succeeds  best  on  dry  land.  Its  effect  on 
these  light  soils  is  not  entirely  attributed  to  the 
ibeep*s  dung,  but  in  a  great  degree  to  the  fiiff> 
neis  the  lajt^  acquh^  by  the  treading^  which 
is  here  found  so  very  beneficial,  that  they  fre- 
quently lead  the  plough  horses  abreast  up  and 
down  the  lands  teveral  times  after  sowing 
Wheat,  or  other  grain,  to  tread  iU 

6.  Furriers'  Cl^ngsj^Thest  are  bought 
in  Loi»k>n  tt  12s.  to  ISs%  per  quarter  (being 
a  ten  budiel  tack  cmmmed  full)  weighing 
«lK>ut  Qi  c^.««-*they  are  sown  by  hand  from 
the  seed-scuttle,  at  about  Sd.  per  i|uarter,  on 
land  intended  to  be  sown  with  wheat  or  barley, 
Htd  immediately  plonghfid  in,  after  yninch  the 
•Med  h  sown  mad  harrowed  in ;  such  pieces  of 
ibe  dippings  as  are  left  above  ground  by  the  faaiw 
Kow,  ^ttld  be  pricked  into  the  ground  by  the 
end  of  a  stick,  to  prbvent  theif  being  devoured 
hy  dogs  or  cMw^  who  seize  them  greedily : 
^om  t#o  tto  Ihree  quarters  are  usually  sown 
per  statute  acre.  Cfippings  answer  well  on 
Ught,  dry,  chaft,.  orgravefly  soils,  where  they 
are  supposed  to  hold  moistare>  and  help  the 
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dry  seasons;  they  have  but 
1  w^t  soils. 


/ ;  u 


/orn'Shavings.^-These  are  of  two  sorts, 
.i  or  turner's  shavings,  and  large^  which 
iibists  of  refuse  gieces  of  horn;  the  small 
are  bought  ia  London  in  the  same  way,  and 
generally  at  the  same  prices  as  the  kft  article^ 
the  large  shavings  coft  about  2a.  lefs  per  quar* 
ten  Horn-shavings  are  used  in  the  same  way 
9pd  quantities  as  the  last  article,  except  thak 
thty  want  no  pricking,  and  the  large  are  gene^ 
lally  ploughed  into  the  land  three  months  before 
sowmg  wheat  or  barley.  Horn-shavings  an. 
swer  in  most  soils  and  seasons,  except  veiy  dij 
ones,  when  they  will  not  work;  the  small 
shavings  arc  mueh  the  most  useful. 

8.  Woollen  Rags. — These  cost  in  London 
from  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  6d.  per  cwt. — In  the  coun- 
try they  are  bought  at  4s,  6d.  to  5s.  and  are 
collected  at  about  3 id.  per  cwt.  The  rags 
being  generally  in  large  pieces  are  housed  and 
chopt  at  the  expense  of  5d.  or  6d.  per  cwt* 
They  are  sown  by  hand  and  ploughed  in  three 
months,  before  sowing  wheat  or  bariey;  the 
quantity  used  is  6  to.  10  cwt.  per  statute  acre. 
Woollen  rags,  like  furrier's  clippings,  hol4 
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moisture,  and  are  adapted  for  dry,  gravelly,  and 
chalky  soils,  and  succeed  in  dry  seasons  bettet 
than  most  manures :  they  do  but  little  good  ob 
wet  soils. 

9.  Sheep-Trotters t  and  Fellmangers*  Cul^ 
tings. — ^These  are  bought  of  the  neighbouring 
fellmongers  at  about  6d.  per  bushel,  heapt 
loose.  They  are  used  in  the  same  way  as  fur- 
rier's clippings,  from  20  to  40  bushels  per  acre, 
and  need  pricking  in,  as  dogs  and  crows  are 
very  fond  of  them.  They  do  not  answer  on 
wet  land,  or  in  very  dry  seasons;  indeed 
nothing  does  succeed  in  excefsive  dry  seasons 
on  these  soils.  The  trotters  contain  a  con** 
siderable  quantity  of  lime,  and  are  often  adul- 
terated with  sand,  and  sometimes  considerable 
quantities  of  oak  saw-dust  are  mixed  with 
them. 

10.  Mall  dust. — This  costs,  at  the  neighbour^ 
ing  malt-houses.  Is.  per  bushel  heapt ;  it  is  sown 
by  hand  from  24  to  32  bushels  per  acre,  at  the 
same  time  with  barley,  and  harrowed  in  with 
the  seed :  it  suits  most  soils  and  seasons.  Malt^ 
dust  quickly  spends  itself,  and  is  therefore 
never  sown  with  wheat :  as  a  top-dre&ing  to 
wheat  in  March,  about  thirty  bushek  per  acre. 
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it  probably  would  succeed  on  these  soils. 
Black  malt-dust,  or  such  as  fells  through  the 
kiln-plate  in  drying,  is  greatly  preferred  to  the 
white,  on  account  of  the  seeds  of  charlock 
(sinapi  arvensis)  with  which  it  abounds,  being 
destroyed  by  the  heat.  Chalk  lands,  under 
their  presei^t  management ^  produce  such  abun- 
dance of  charlock,  that  they  are  generally  obli- 
ged to  mow  off  the  heads  and  flowers,  about 
the  middle  of  June,  to  prevent  its  entirely 
Smothering  the  corn.  Charlock-seed  so  abounds 
with  oil,  that  it  will  lay  for  any  length  of  time 
in  the  earth  without  vegetating,  which,  how- 
ever, it  never  fails  to  do,  when  brought  near 
enough  to  the  surface  by  the  plough.  Pigeons 
are  supposed  to  pi€k  up  considerable  quantities 
of  charlock-seed  after  land  has  been  ploughed. 
These  lands  are  very  subject  to  be  overrun 
with  black  grafs,  (alopecurus  agrestisj  which  is 
said  to  impoverish  it  much. 

1 1 .  Pigeons*  dung. -^This  costs  Is.  per  bushel, 
heapt ;  it  is  used  as  malt-dust,  and  does  good 
in  any  soil  or  season*    , 

12.  Rape  dust-^is  much  used  upon  lime- 
stone lands  that  lie  remote  from  large 
towns.    Wheat  requires  two  quarters  and  a  half 
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per  acrc»  siod  barley  about  three  quarters.  The 
ianners  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ferrybridgfe 
and  Abberford,  Yorkshire^  pay  for  it  aboat 
twenty  shillings  per  quarter.  It  is  harrowed 
in  with  the  seed.  For  wheat  it  is  a  certaiii 
tillage ;  but  if  rain  should  not  &11  soon  after 
barley  sowing^  the  crop  is  sure  to  suffer, 

13.  Soapboilers*  AsheSy  or  wood  ashes  from 
which  ]ye  has  be^n  made^  is  to  be  had  (in  small 
quantities  only)  a.t  6d.  per  bushel,  heapt ;  the 
effect  of  tl)ese  on  cold  sward  is  very  great. 

14.  Hog^s  Hair.-^^This  is  sometimes  to  be 
had  m  London  at  about  9s.  per  quarter  -,  when 
applied  in  the  same  manner  as  furriers'  clip- 
pings,  it  is  found  to  answer  very  well. 


mmm 


Notwithstanding  the  striking  advantages  ari- 
sing from  an  attention  to  tiiese  points,  the  sub* 
ject  of  manures  is  still  considered  by  too  many 
farmers  as  a  secondary  object;  and  much  less  caie 
has  hitherto  beep  paid  to  collecting,  preparing^ 
and  employing  them  in  a  proper  manner,  than 
they  deserve.  A  considerable  quantity  is  daily 
lost  about  every  farm,  that  might  otherwise  be 
saved,  and  a  very  great  proportion  of  what  is 
collttcted  is  of  little  value,  owkig  to  the  care- 
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hfs  slovenly  manner  in  which  it  is  treated;' 
Fermetitation,  it  is  iVell  ktiown,  k  essentially 
necefeary  to  convert  all  animal  and  vegetable 
substances  into  good  mantires;  but  In  too 
many  instances  this  is  never  dnc«e  thought  of, 
nor  is  it  a  matter  of  inquiry^  with  such  fah- 
mers,  whether  4!he  small  quantity  which  they 
have  collected,  in  perhaps  a  very  slov^ly 
manner^  is  fermented  or  not.  At  a  certain 
sfcason  of  the  year,  and  that  often  an  impro- 
per one,  it  is  laid  upon  the  field;  and  the  poor, 
returns  that  are  made,  afrord  the  most  striking 
proofe  of  this  ^xccrabfe  managiemet^h 

It  might  naturally  be  supposed,  that  ^uch 
farmers,  by  comparing  their  own  miserable 
crops  with  those  of  their  more  irtlfelli^eflt  knd 
industrious  neighbours,  would  be  led  tQ  in* 
quire  ihto  the  cause  of  ;lhe  difference.  But 
90  powerful  is  prejudice,,  and  to  obitinhte  atid 
perverse  is  the  human  mind,  when  tinctured 
with  particular  notions,  that  few  inquiries  of 
this  kind  take  place^  and  still  fewer  attempts 
are  made  to  correct  mistakes,  however  glaring, 
if  sanctioned  by  long  usuage.  Every  im- 
provement, either  in  the  form  of  an  instru* 
ment  of  husbandry,  or  in  the  manner  of  crop^ 
piog  and  manuring^  is*  considered  as  an  inno* 
Volume  IL  S 
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vatloHi  and  reprobated  accordingly.  Thus 
men  grow  old  in  error!  their  children  imbibe 
their  prejudices,  and  follow  the  same  path) 
and  the  ignorance  and  want  of  system  of*' the 
former  generations  are  quoted  as  reasons  for 
the  folly  and  obstinacy  of  the  present.  This 
accounts,  in  a  great  measure,  for  the  slow 
progress  of  improvement;  and  forms  an  ob- 
stacle much  more  powerful  than  either  a  barren 
soil  or  a  rigorous  climate.  To  say  more  upon 
this  subject  seems  unnecessary;  we  shall^  there* 
fore,  rest  satisfied  with  prefsing  the  foregoing 
considerations  upon  the  mind  of  every  intel- 
ligent fanner;  for  to  such  only  are  theyad- 
dressed. 

A  mistaken  opinion  has  long  prevailed  with 
many  farmers,  that  if  dung  has  only  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  rotten,  its  effects  will  be 
equal  to  that  which  has  been  properly  fer* 
mented.  This  idea  has  been  productive  of 
much  mischief.  Some,  indeed,  cany  it  so  &f 
as  to  affirm,  that  dry  straw,  left  in  the  field, 
wjll  be  converted  into  good  .manures  and 
trusting  to  this,  they  leave  the  stubble  very 
tank,  expecting  to  reap  the  benefit  of  it  in 
the  next  crop.  It  is  true  that  straw  when  left 
in  this  way,  will  decay,  but  surely  if  it  hid 
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been  mowed  and  brought  into  the  straw-yard, 
it  would  have  become  doubly  valuable. 

Instead  of  a  practice  which  has  at  least  the 
appearance  of  negligence,  every  farmer  ought 
to  collect  his  straw  with  the  utmost  care,  and 
endeavour,  by  every  means  in  his  power,  to 
subject  it  to  the  process  of  fermentation,  for 
in  that  way  alone  can  it  be  rendered  useful, 
and  if  proper  attention  is  paid  to  cutting  low 
in  harvest,  and  leaving  as  little  stubble  as  pos« 
sible,  one-third  more  straw  at  least  may  be 
got,  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  by  which 
a  very  important  addition  would  be  made  to 
the  manure  annually  collected. 

The  dung  of  animals  is  the  most  common^ 
the  most  useful,  though  not  perhaps  the  best 
managed  of  any  manure  that  is  at  present 
known.  Previously  to  entering  upon  the  way 
of  using  it,  we  trust  a  few  observations  upon 
the  present  defective  mode  of  treating  it,  to- 
gether with  some  account  of  its  properties, 
the  means  of  collecting,- preserving,  and  sub- 
jecting it  to  the  process  of  fermentation,  and 
of  increasing  its  quantity,  will,  be  thought  of 

service. 

S2 
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When  any  considerable  quantity^  either  of 
stable  dung,  or  mixture  of  animal  and  vege- 
table substances,  are  collected  together  under 
certain  circumstances  of  heat^  airy  and  mois^ 
ture,  they  begin  to  ferment,  and  exhibit  all 
the  different  phenomena  of  fermentation,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  till  the  process  is  finish- 
ed. If  we  then  examine  the  mass,  we  find 
that  the  vegetables  of  which  it  was  originally 
composed,  are  decompounded  and  reduced 
to  their  first  principles,  and  are  again  in  a 
situation  to  afford  food  for  new  plants ;  by 
diis  means  a  perpetual  succefsion  is  kept  up« 
and  the  decay  or  death  of  any  of  these^ 
which  at  first  view  we  might  be  led  to  con- 
sider as  a  misfortune,  serves  for  their  reproduc* 
tion. 

This  point  settled,  it  will  readily  be  admit* 
ted,  that  the  more  cotnpletely  such  substances 
are  subjected  to  the  process  of  fermentation, 
the  greater  and  more  beneficial  their  effects 
will  be  upon  the  soil.  It  is,  therefore,  an  ob- 
ject of  the  first  importance  with  every  person 
concerned  in  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  to 
manage  their  manures  in  such  a  way  that  they 
may  be  completely  fermented,  and  to  have 
their  dunghills  so  situated  and  constructed,  a3 
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to  promote  fermentation,  and  preserve  the 
usefiil  articles  contained  in  the  dung,  both 
while  the  process  is  going  on,  and  after  it  is 
finished.  A  careful  attention  to  these  points 
will  not  only  improve  the  quality,  but,  as  we 
shall  afterwards  see,  increase  the  quantity  of 
manure  in  an  astonishing  degree. 

WTien  fermentation  has  taken  place  for 
some'  time  in  a  heap  of  manure,  consisting 
either  of  animaf  or  vegetable  substances,  or  a 
mixture  of  both,  the  first  alteration  that  is  ob- 
served, is  a  change  of  colour  and  a  sensible 
diminution  of  its  bulk;  a«  the  process  ad- 
vances, the  bulk  continues  to  diminish  till  the 
fermentation  entirely  ceases.  This  diminu- 
tion is  owing  to  the  solid  parts  of  the  mafs 
being  brought  more  closely  together.  The 
fixed  air  and  volatile  alkali  escape  in  the  form 
of  vapour,  and  the  moisture  falls  to  the  hot- 
torn,  where  it  either  renlains,  if  the  dunghill 
is  situated  in  a  hollow,  and  has  a  bottom  ca- 
pable of  retaining  moisture,  or  runs  off  if  it  is 
situated  upon  a  declivity.  When  this  mois- 
ture is  collected  and  carefully  analyzed,  it  is 
found  impregnated  with  the  salts  contained 
in  the  dun^,  and  if  spread  upon  the  soil  in 
that  state,  it  will  contribute  to  fertilize  the  land. 

S3 
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In  collecting  and  preparing  this  manure, 
little  attention  has  hitherto  been  paid,  either  to 
the  scite  of  the  dunghill,  die  encouragement 
of  fermentation,  or   the  *  preservation  of  the 
salts    after    the  fermentation    is    finished. — 
Throughout  the  greatest  part  of  Britain,  it  is 
painful  to  observe  the   neglect  of  this  im- 
portant article,  particularly  in  those  parts  of 
.the  country,  which,  from  their  situation,  are 
in  a  great  measure  deprived  of  every  other 
means  of   improvement.      Throughout    the 
whole  of  North  Wales,  Cornwall,  Cumber- 
land, Westmoreland,  and  in  short  all  the  hilly 
and  mountainous  parts  of  England,  this  de- 
fect is  common ;  nor  is  it  lefs  so  in  the  High« 
lands,  and  most  of  the  upland   districts  of 
Scotland.    In  those  parts,  the  dung  is  gene- 
rally thrown  into  the  farmer's  close,  without 
considering  either  the  nature  of  the  bottom,  its 
capacity  for. retaining  moisture,  or  the  chance 
there  is  of  that  moisture  being  drained  off,  if 
the  dunghill  is  situated  upon  a  declivity. 

Accordingly  we  observe  the  greatest  part  of 
dunghills,  either  situated  in  hollows,  and  sur- 
rounded with  water,  which  by  chilling  the 
mafs  very  effectually  prevents  fermentation; 
•r  upoQ  declivities,  where  they  are  totally 
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exhausted  of  every  drop  of  moisture.  In 
these  cases  the  dung  is  thrown  out  carelefsly. 
Horses,  cattle,  hogs,  and  poultry  are  aHowed 
to  trample  upon  and  spread  it,  and  even  carts 
and  waggons  are  drove  over  it. 

By  this  treatment  it  is  prefsed  into  a  mafs, 
too  heavy  and  compact  for  the  air  to  penetrate 
through  a  great  part  of  it ;  the  outside  of  the- 
dunghill  i^  scattered  about,  loses  its  moisture, 
and  is  either  blown  away  by  the  winds,  or  re^ 
turns  to  a  state  little  better  than  dry  straw, 
and  when  the  season  arrives  for  laying  it  upon 
the  land,  the  whole  is  generally  taken  out, 
without  considering  whether  it  is  fermented 
or  not. 

To  a  person  who  has  paid  any  attention  to 
the  subject,  the  defects  of  this  management 
must  appear  in  a  very  ftriking  point  of  view. 
The  middle  of  such  a  dunghill,  from  being 
hard  prefsed,  will  be  long  in  fermenting^  and 
even  in  the  end  be  very  imperfectly  fermented ; 
and  the  sides,  from  being  scattered  about  and 
dri^d,  will  not  be  fermented  at  all ;  we  need 
hardly  observe,  that  the  consequences  of  this 
Qianagement  will  be  a  scanty  crop,  and  dis** 
appointment  to  the  farmer;  this  is  the  ordinary 

S4 
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effect  where  dung  is  laid,  even  upon  a  plain 
sur&ce. 

AVben  the  dunghill  is  situated  in  a  hollow, 
and  has  a  bottom  capable  of  retaining  moisture, 
the  consequences  are  equally  bad,  if  not  worse. 
The  whole  of  the  xain  that  falls  immediately 
from  the  clouds,  tog-ether  with  the  water  from 
the  roofs  of  the  surroimding  houses^  and  the 
natural  moisture  of  the  dunghill  itself,  lodge 
there  and  chiU  it  so  as  to  prevent  fermeutatimi. 
It  is  certain  that  stable  dung,  in  such  situations, 
will  have  the  appearance  of  being  fermented, 
but  upon  examination  it  will  be  found  only 
decayed ;  and  fiom  its  being  steeped  so  long  in 
water,  the  greatest  part  of  the  salts  will  be 
extracted,  and  what  remains,  if  carefully  ana- 
lyzed, will  be  found  to  contain  scarce  any  odier 
principle  but  vegetable  earth. 

Where  a  dunghill  is  situated  upon  a  decli* 
vity,  or  has  a  gravelly  bottom,  the  lofs  b 
equally  great,  as  in  the  two  former  cases ;  as 
the  whole  of  the  natural  moisture  that  is  preised 

out  during  fermentation,  and  which  is  strongly 
impro-i.atcd  with  the  salts  of  the  dung,  either 
runs  »  .  or  sinks  into  the  earth ;  nor  is  this  the 
only  lofs  that  is  sustained,  every  shower  "that 
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falls,  by  pafstng  through  the  mafe,  carries-  off 
an  additional  quantity  of  the  salts,  till  by  re- 
peated washings,  the  dunghill  is  left  in  nearly 
the  same  situation  as  tea  leaves  after  a  strong 
infuMon  has  been  drawn  from  them. 

Fiaally,  by  throwing  it  out  in  the  carelefs 
manner  already  described,,  taking  no  pains  to 
lay  it  up  regularly,  and  allowing  cattle,  &c.  to 
tread  upon,  and  earts  to  pafs  over  it,  fermen- 
tation is  long  in  taking  place ;  even  then  it  is 
partial  and  incomplete,  and  in  place  of  pro* 
ducing  good  manure,  abounding  with  rich 
well  prepared  substances,  it  will,  for  the  most 
part,  be  found  to  consist  of  articles  only  half 
fermented,  which,  from  their  parts  not  being 
properly  separated,  are  very  ill  calculated  to 
promote  vegetation.  Dung  is  the  most  like- 
ly to  be  best,  where  the  dunghill  is  upon 
level  ground,  and  at  some  distance  from  the 
offices. 

Having  mentioned  the  present  mode  of 
collecting  and  preparing  -  stable  dung,  and 
stated  the  slothful  and  defective  manner  in 
which  it  is  generally  done ;  we  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  offer  some  directions,  as  to  the 
methods  of  promoting  fermentation,  and  pre- 
serving the  salts  after  the  process  is  finished  ; 
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and  lastly,  of  increasing  the  quantity  of  that 
valuable  article. 

To  promote  fermentation  in  stable  dung, 
two  things  are  essentially  necessary,  namely^ 
air  and  moisture ;  without  these  no  fermen- 
tation will  take  place,  and  unless  they  are  ia 
due  proportion  the  process  will  be  incomplete. 

It  is  a  circumstance  well  known  to  persons 
who  are  accustomed  to  prepare  dung  for  hot- 
beds,  that  by  laying  it  lightly  together  in 
heaps,  and  watering  it  gently,  fermentation 
is  immediately  brought  on.  It  is  also  known, 
that  in  the  after  stages  of  this  business,  hot* 
bed  dung  is  as  completely  fermented  in  the 
space  of  fourteen  or  sixteen  days,  as  that  in  a 
farm-yard  generally  is  in  six  or  eight  months. 

Every  farmer  ought,  therefore^  to  imitate 
this  practice  as  nearly  as  the  nature  of  his  sitit* 
ation  will  admit,  and  in  place  of  having  his 
dunghill  in  the  stable-yard,  and  allowing  carts, 
cattle,  hogs,  poultry,  &c.  to  trample  upon 
and  disturb  it,  he  should  place  it  in  some 
distinct  situation,  convenient  for  his  offices, 
the  urine  from  which  should  run  into  recep* 
tacles,  from  which  it  might  be  thrown,  with* 
put  the  trouble  of  carriagei  into   the  dung. 
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where  it  would  be  of  the  utmost  use  in  pro- 
moting fermentation. 

When  it  is  driven  to  the  dunghill,  the  cart 
or  waggon  in  which  it  is  carried,  should  not 
be  drove  over  the  dung,  as  is  commonly  prac- 
tised ;  because,  as  we  formerly  observed,  the 
feet  of  the  horses  and  the  weight  of  the  car- 
riage will  press  it  so  hard,  that  the  air  will  be 
in  a  great  measure  excluded,  and  by  that 
means  fermentation  prevented.  It  is  disgrace^ 
ful  to  see  the  common  way  in  which  this  is 
done ;  the  dunghill  is  for  the  most  part  in  the 
form  of  an  inclined  plane ;  up  this  ascent, 
which  is  sometimes  very  steep  when  the 
quantity  of  dung  is  great,  the  cart  is  driven, 
and  while  the  wheels  are  sunk  nearly  to  the 
axles,!  and  the  horses  are  sunk  above  the 
knees,  the  merciless  driver  exercises  his  whip» 
and  occasions  the  most  cruel  and  painful  ex- 
ertions to  the  poor  animals,  straining  their 
bodies,  and  destroying  the  harness  more  in  the 
c(^rse  of  a  few  yards,  than  driving  the  same 
load  would  occasion  in  five  or  six  miles. 

If  we  inquire  either  of  the  farmer  or  his 
servant,  what  is  gained  by  this  exertion  ?  he 
will  only  be  able  to  say,  that  the  load  is  laid 
upon  the  top  of  the  heap ;  a  labour  which  a 
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man  woidd  readily  perform »  to  much  better 
purpose,  in  a  few  minuites. 

The  whole  cart  load  ought  to  be  laid  down 
by  the  side  of  the  dungfarU,  and  afterwards 
thrown  h'ghtly  upon  it  with  a  fork,  the  trou- 
ble of  doing^  which  would  be  trifling,  and 
the  advantage  immense. 

If  dung  laid  up  in  this  way  contains  a  suffi- 
cient proportion  of  moisture,  it  will  immedi- 
ately begin  to  ferment,  and  the  procefs  will  be 
soon  and  completely  finished  :  particular  atten- 
tion ought  therefore  to  be  paid  to  this  circum- 
stance ;  and  if  it  any  time  the  dung  is  laid  up 
dry,  it  should  be  immediatelywatered.  In 
summer  this  will  frequently  be  found  neces- 
sary, especially  during  dry  weather;  and  as 
most  farms  pofsefs  a  sufficient  command  of 
water,  it  can  very  easily  be  done. 

Where  this  method  is  had  recourse  to,  the 
dung  will  be  completely  fermented  in  the 
space  of  six  or  seven  weeks  *,  at  the  utmost, 

*  A  yerj  intelligent  Agricalturitt  recommends  that  no 
more  than  what  can  be  collected  in  a  month,  should  b« 
formed  into  one  dunghill.  After  the  end  of  the  month  it 
should  all  bo  turned  over,  and  thoroughly  mixed,  and  left 
to  heat  again  for  another  month,  and  turned  over  again | 
when  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 
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and  in  general  will  be  found  of  one  half  more 
value  than  that  which  is  made  in  the  carelefs^ 
slovenly  manner  we  have  described. 

The  importance  of  good  manure  to  all  agri- 
cultciral  operations  is  such,  that  we  should  ly- 
turally  have  expected  to  find  every  thing  re- 
latbg  tx)  it  made  a  prilnary  object  with  farmers. 
On  the  contrary,  no  part  of  the  rural  economy 
has  been  lefs  the  subject  of  inquiry ;  the  situa^^ 
tion  and  construction  of  dunghills  in  particular, 
though  highly  deserving  of  notice,  have  for  the 
most  part  been  considered  as  a  matter  of  in- 
difference. 

As  was  formerly  mentioned,  a  hollow  is  im- 
proper for  the  scite  of  a  dunghill,  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  its  lodging  water,  and  prevent- 
ing fermentation ;  a  declivity  is  equally  bad, 
as  it  serves  to  drain  and  carry  off  the  moisture 
saturated  with  the  richest  salts  of  the  dung. 
A  gravelly  bottom  is  worse  than  either  of 
those,  as  the  moisture  sinks  down  into  the 
earth,  and  is  irrecoverably  lost. 

The  situation  best  calculated  for  the  scite  of  a 
dunghill,  is  that  which  is  nearest  to  a  level, 
with  a  bottom  capable  of  retaining  moisture. 
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and,  if  pofsible,  covered  with  a  shed.  The 
whole  should  be  enclosed  with  a  wall  of^  at 
least,  four  or  five  feet  in  height,  with  an  open 
space  at  one  end  for  carting  away  the  dung. 
If  the  bottom  is  not  clay,  it  should  be  laid  witfi 
it,  and  paved  above  either  with  broad  fiags^  or 
the  common  paving  stones  used  for  streets.  At 
the  end  opposite  to  where  the  opening  is  left,  a 
reservoir  should  be  dug,  which  might  either  be 
lined  with  clay,  and  built  round  with  stones, 
or  fitted  with  a  wooden  cistern  made  water- 
tight, into  which  a  pump  should  be  put  for 
draw^ig  off  the  moisture  daily. 

This  reservoir  should  be  situated  at  the  most 
depending  part  of  the  dunghill,  with  an  open- 
ing in  the  wall  immediately  opposite  to  it. 
The  pavement  should  have  a  number  of  chan- 
nels of,  at  least,  five  or  six  inches  deep,  and  of 
the  same  width,  all  feathering  off  to  a  main,  or 
central  channel,  leading  to  the  reservoir.  These 
channels  should  be  filled  with  brushwood  before 
the  dung  is  laid  down,  by  which  means  they  will 
be  kept  open,  and  the  moisture  find  a  readf 
pafsage  to  the  main  channel. 

Every  dunghill  ought  to  be  so  situated  as  to 
have  its  longest  sides  run  from  east  to  west; 
surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  covered  with  t 
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roof.  The  wall  on  the  south  side  of  a  dung- 
hill should  be  of  such  a  height  as  to  prevent 
entirely  the  sun's  rays  from  touching  the 
dung;  on  the  other  three  sides,  however, 
there  is  no  necefsity  foi*  its  being  so  high,  six 
feet  from  the  ground  will  be  sufficient,  and 
the  roof  may  be  supported  by  pillars.  The 
expense  of  the  roof,  which  need  only  be 
thatched,  will  soon  be  repaid  by  the  superior 
quality  of  tKe  dung.  The  perpendicular 
wall  on  the  south  side  will  very  effectually 
prevent  the  sun  from  depriving  the  dung  of 
its  natural  moisture. 

The  advantages  attending  this  sort  of  dung« 
hill  will  appear  at  first  sight :  the  wall,  by  con- 
fining the  dung,  will  keep  it  from  being  scat- 
tered about  and  lost,  and  will  also  preserve 
the  sides  of  the  dunghill  from  being  dried, 
arid  rendered  uselefs  by  the  action  of  the  air. 
The  shed  will  keep  it  from  being  chilled  Or 
deprived  of  its  salts  by  the  rain  pafsing 
through  it,  the  wall  will  also  prevent  the 
moisture  from  escaping  at  the  sides,  and  con- 
duct it  to  the  bottom.  The  pavement  will 
prevent  it  from  sinking  into  the  earth,  and  the 
channels  will  conduct  it  to  the  reservoir,  from 
whence  it  can  be  drawn  by  a  pump  into  a 
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barrel  placed  upon  a  cart,  and  either  spread 
hnmediatcly  upon  the  field,  or  mixed  with 
other  substances  into  a  compost,  or  thrown 
lipoti  the  dunghill  itself,  it  being  the  best  of 
all  ferments. 

■      » 

The  quantity  of  manure  may  be  increased 
in  various  ways,  one  of  which  has  already 
been  noticed,  viz.  securing  the  moisture  that 
drains  from  the  dunghill,  and  either  spreading 
it  immediately  upon  the  soil,  or  mixing  it  into 
composts ;  another  method,  by  which  an  al* 
most  equal  quantity  may  be  obtained,  is,  by 
collecting  the  urine  of  the  horses  and  cattle 
in  the  stables ;  this  may  be  done  with  great 
ease,  by  having  a  barrel  or  cistern  suodc  at 
each  extremity  of  the  stable,  with  a  well- 
paved  channel  leading  to  it. 

Another  means  of  increasing  the  quantity 
of  manure  is,  by  gathering  thie  dung  of  both 
cattle  and  horses  thlt  are  feeding  upon  rich 
old  pastures.  Lands  of  this  description  need 
no  dung,  and  the  quantity  that  is  annually 
dropt  upon  them,  if  carefully  gathered,  might 
be  profitably  employed  upon  the  lands  that 
are  in  tillage ;  upon  poor  pastures,  however^ 
this  should  not  be  practised,  as  a 
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rive  from 

f  the  graz- 

poor  pastures 

if  some  places^ 

there  ate  particu^ 

..ch  the  cattle  resort> 

^ause  the  herbage  is 

:)arts  much  more  dung 

..:  land  requires  t  it  ought, 

arefully  gathered  and  spread 

I  and  least  frequented  parts  of 

..ere  labour  is  low,  and  it  is  diffi- 

constattt  employment  for  the  poor, 

might  certainly  be  adopted* 

.  substances  that  have  been  found,  from 

.  jrience,  best  calculated  to  increase  the 

lantity  of  manure,  are  earth,  mofs,  turf,  the 

shovellings  of  highways,  and  the  cleanings  of 

ditches  or  drains;  one  or  all  of  which  may  be 

found,  in  considerable  quantity,  upon  every 

farm  if  carefully  sought  after.    There  are  two 

ways  of  rendering  these  substances  useful ; 

the  first  is  by  laying  them  in  the  bottom  of  the 

dunghill,  and  suffering  the  moisture  of  the 

dung  to  soak  down  and  saturate  them ;  the 

second  is  to  lay  them  in  heaps  by  themselves, 

and  collect  the  moisture  of  the  dunghill  and 

Voiume  11.  T 
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the  urine  of  the  cattle,  and  pour  it  upon  them ; 
in  either  of  these  ways,  if  proper  care  is  taken, 
any  of  the  substances  we  have  mentioned  will 
produce  eflfects  equal  to  the  best  manure ;  and 
if  the  whole  of  the  urine  and  other  excre- 
mental  matters  about  every  farm  be  collected 
and  used  in  this  way,  the  quantity  of  that 
sort  of  manure  may  be  more  than  doubled  in 
almost  every  instance. 

Stable-yard  dung  is  applied  indiscriminately 
upon  all  soils^  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
for  every  different  crop;  we  have  already 
noticed  the  loss  attending  the  present  mode 
of  collecting  and  preparing  it,  and  if  we  fol- 
low the  farmer  through  the  subsequent  steps 
of  his  operations,  we  will  discover  that  the 
system  is  equally  erroneous  and  absurd.  Of 
all  the  manures  at  present  in  use,  none  can  ^e 
considered  as  so  immediate  a  food  for  plants 
as  stable-dung,  and  when  it  is  applied  to 
vegetables  in  a  growing  State,  this  is  strik- 
ingly exemplified,  as  they  immediately  begin 
to  thrive,  and  continue  to  do  so  throughout 
the  season.  If  this  is  admitted  as  true,  and 
perhaps  few  will  controvert  it,  how  absurd 
must  it  appear  to  see  farmers  laying  great 
quantities  of  rich   well-prepared  dung  upon 
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tTieir  fallows  in  the  end  of  autumn,  there  to 
remain  till  the  ensuing  spring  before  the  plants 
require  the  use  of  it;  for  if  the  fallow  is  sown 
with  wheat,  or  any  other  crop  that  is  to  stand 
the  winter,  during  a  considerable  part  of  that 
time  the  growth  of  the  plants  will  be  sta- 
tionary, consequently  they  will  need  no  nou- 
rishment;  indeed  if  they  only  vegetate  and 
establish  themselves  in  the  ground  before 
winter,  that  is  the  utmost  that  can  be  expect- 
ed. In  the  mean  time,  it  is  worth  while  to 
inquire  what  becomes  of  the  dung.  If  it  has 
beeti  well  fermented,  the  useful  salts  con- 
tained in  it  will  dissolve  very  readily  in  water, 
and  as  it  is  doomed  to  remain  in  the  earth 
during  the  whole  of  the  winter  months,  a  pe- 
riod during  which  the  greatest  quantity  of  rain 
falls,  every  shower  will  deprive  it  of  something 
and  when  the  spring  arrives,  and  the  plants 
begin  to  vegetate,  a  great  part  of  what  was 
originally  destined  for  their  nourishment  will 
be  discovered  to  have  been  washed  away  and 
lost  by  the  winter's  rain. 

This  is  the  first  lofs  that  attends  laying  dung 
upon  fallows  in  the  autumn,  and  when  dul)^ 
considered,  it  will  be  found  a  very  serious 
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one ;  the  other  disadvantages  attending  the 
practice  are  equally  great :  where  fallow* 
have  been  well  wrought,  the  soil  is  in  general 
completely  reduced,  mixing  it  with  duBg  in 
that  state  ^prevents  it  from  ac<)uiring  a  suffi* 
cient  degree  of  compactness  to  shelter  the 
roots  of  the  plants.  The  operation  of  the 
«(rinter's  frost  renders  it  still  looser;  so  that  in 
the  spring  it  is  found  nearly  in  the  state  of  a 
nwte-hill;  the  baneful  effectsof  this  to  a  wheat 
crop  are  well  known  to  every  man  of  obser- 
vation.  Were  a  different  method  pursued^ 
and  at  least  a  portion  of  the  dung  withheld 
till  the  spring,  two  very  material  advantages 
would  accrue  from  the  practice;  the  land 
would  attain  a  greater  degree  of  compactness^ 
and  would  in  general  be  found  firmer  in  the 
springs  by  which  means  the  plants  would  be 
less  liable  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  ground  by 
the  frost,  and  if  the  dung  were  then  appfied 
as  a  top<[refsing,.  vegetation  would  immedi- 
ately commence^  and  the  progrefsivc  growth 
of  the  crop  would  completely  take  up  the 
vseful  parts  of  the  dung  every  time  it  w» 
nioistened.  In  this  shape^  no  part  of  it  could 
pofsibly  be  lost,  and  from  the  small  quantity 
that  would  be  required  for  a  drefsing,,  three 
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times  the  extent  of  land  might  be  drefsed  an- 
nually,  and  it  would  not  require  so  much 
time  or  labour  as  might  at  first  be  imagined. 
In  treating  afterwards  of  lime,  it  will  be  laid 
down  as  a  rule,  that  a  complete  dose  should 
be  given  at  once;  with  regard  to  dung,  the 
reverse  ou^ht  to  be  the  case ;  lime  being  in- 
tended to  operate  upon  the  parts  of  tht  soil, 
unlefs  a  sufficient  quantity  is  laid  on,  the 
whole  soil  will  not  be  acted  upon,  consequent- 
ly its  effects  will  be  small :  but  dung  being  a 
tort  of  ready-prepared  nourishment  for  the 
crop,  if  it  is  either  applied  at  a  time  wh^n 
fhe  plants  are  in  a  dormant  state^  as  is  the 
case  with  wheat  in  winter,  or  if  moire  is  used 
than  is  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  crop,  in 
either  case  it  is  washed  away  by  the  rain, 
and  lost ;  whereas  were  it  applied  in  a  quan- 
tity stifficient  ofily  fo^  the  nourishment  of  the 
erop,  the  plants  would  be  fed  in  the  same 
mamier  as  the  animal  body,  every  small  dose 
operating  like  a  meal.     In  this  way  it  is  uf^ 
terly  imp6fsible  that  any  part  of  the  manure 
can  be  lost.   For  in  the  first  place  it  it  laid  on 
when  the  plants  have  a  demand  for  it ;  and  in 
the  second,  by  laying  it  upon  the  top,  cvtry 
drop  of  the  moisture  is  interrupted  in  its  pas- 
sage downwards  by  the  roots  of  the  crop. 

T3 
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The  practice  of  laying  dung  upon  clover 
leys  in  the  autumn,  is  equally  absurd;  for 
whether  it  is  intended  to  continue  the  field  in 
clover  for  another  year,  or  to  plough  it  down 
for  wheat  or  oats,  the  mischief  is  great. 

Where  it  is  intended  to  let  the  field  remain 
another  year  in  grafs,  a  very  material  injury  is 
sustained;  a  part  of  the  dung  is,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, washed  away  by  the  winter  rains,  and 
the  remainder,  in  place  of  serving,  destroys 
the  plants ;  it  being  now  well  ascertained, 
that  the  action  of  dung  upon  broad  clover, 
when  the  plants  are  not  in  a  growing  state,  is 
fatal  to  them  ;  in  this  case  the  farmer  has  the 
mortification  of  seeing  not  only  his  dung 
thrown  away,  but  his  crop  lost. 

But  while  we  reprobate  the  laying  dung 
upon  clover  before  winter,  we  entertain  a 
vi^ry  different  opinion  of  it»  when  used  early 
in  spring.  At  this  season  a  light  top-drefsing 
of  dung  is  highly  useful  to  broad-clover,  and 
and  what  is  singular,  the  same  plants  that 
would  have  been  killed  by  its  operation^  if 
laid  on  about  the  end  of  autumn,  will  be  ren- 
dered strong  and  vigorous  by  using  it  in  the 
spring. 
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Dung  is  frequently  laid  upon  clover  ley  for 
wheat,  and  the  seed  put  in  upon  one  furrow. 
This  is  an  injudicious  practice;  for  if  the  grafs 
crop  has  been  good,  or  even  tolerable,  the 
furrow  will  be  turned  over  entire  and  the 
dung  laid  flat  under  it,  and  as  the  roots  of 
the  wheat  must  penetrate  through  the  sod  be- 
fore it  can  reach  the  dung,  little  benefit  can 
be  expected  from  it,  even  allowing  the  quali- 
ties of  the  dung  to  remain  unimpaired ;  but 
as  was  formerly  observed,  when  speaking  of 
the  lofs  attending  its  use  upon  fallows,  the 
greatest  part  of  it  will  be  washed  away  by  the 
winter  rains :  Indeed  in  this  case  the  lofs  will 
be  greater  than  when  it  is  laid  upon  fallow;  for 
there  it  is  Incorporated  with  the  soil,  and  a  part 
of  its  salts  will  at  least  be  ei^tangled  amongst 
the  earth;  but  upon  ley  it  is  either  laid  in  the 
bottom  of  the  furrow,  or  if  the  sod  is  set  up 
on  edge,  it  remains  crammed  into  the  inter- 
spaces, through  which  the  whole  of  the  rain 
pafses  that  falls  upon  the  field :  for  when  a 
shower  falls  upon  a  field  of  ley  that  has  been 
recently  ploughed,  in  place  of  every  drop 
sinking  down  where  it  falls,  as  is  common  up- 
on other  lands,  the  plexus  formed  by  the  roots 
of  the  grafs,  together  with  the  polish  given 
by  the  plough,  renders  the  body  of  the  furrow 
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80  compact,  as  to  make  it  in  some  mttsurt 
impervious  to  water  s  iq  that  case^  the  rain 
which  falls  upon  the  body  of  the  furrow,  in 
place  of  penetrating  it,  will  run  off  and  sink 
down  into  the  interspace,  where  it  must  ne- 
cefsarily  pafs  through  the  dung,  and  in  its 
pafsage'will  difsolve  and  carry  down  a  part  of 
the  salts  during  the  whole  winter ;  this  will 
happen  after  every  shower :  and  in  the  spring, 
if  some  of  the  dung  that  has  lain  in  this  situ- 
ation, is  taken  up  and  examined,  it  will  be 
found  nearly  destitute  of  every  fertilizing 
quality.  Upon  this  abuse  we  think  it  unncce»; 
sary  to  say  more. 

The  objections  that  have  been  made  to  laying 
dung  upon  ley  for  wheat,  ^PP^y  equally  to  oat 
crops,  with  this  additional  one,  that  if  the  land 
has  been  well  laid  down  and  the  gra&  good, 
there  is  an  absolute  certainty  of  a  good  crop 
of  oats  without  dung.  It  may  not  be  impro- 
per to  observe,  in  this  place,  that  the  oat  is  a 
grain  which  requires  lime  or  dung  much  lefs 
than  almost  any  other;  as  we  daily  see  toJerabk 
good  crops  of  bats  raised,  without  the  as- 
sistance of  either,  and  that  too  in  situations 
where  no  other  sort  of  grain  will  grow ;  the 
use  of  dung  upon  ley  for  oats  is  therefore  ua* 
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"pecefiary;  but  if  the  land  is  poor;  4nd  dung  19 
required,  it  is  impofsible  tp  employ  it  in  an^ 
way  that  will  be  so  useful,  as  in  the  form  of 
a  top-drefsing»  at  the  t^me  the  seed  is  sown. 
When  used  in  this  way,  there  is  an  absolute 
certainty  of  the  crop  reaping  every  possible 
benefit  from  it,  and  even  of  the  soil  being  en- 
riched. When  ploughed  in,  none  of  tlic^c 
are  answered  to  equal  advantage. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  way  in  which  dung  is 
used  where  its  effects  are  so  certain  and  visible 
as  upon  potatoes  and  turnips  >  the  principal  rea- 
son of  this  is  the  season  at  which  the  dung  is 
used.  For  potatoes  it  is  laid  on  when  the  spring 
is  pretty  far  advanced,  after  which  there  are  few 
heavy  rains;  of  tourse  the  strength  of  the  dung 
is  not  impaired  by  washing,  and  the  crop  is 
left  in  quiet  pofsefsion  of  the  whole  of  its  fer- 
tilizing powers.  For  turnips  the  case  is  nearly 
the  same ;  indeed  the  advantage  is  still  greater, 
as  dung  is  never  laid  upon  turnip  land  sooner 
than  June,  after  which  there  is  seldom  much 
wet  weather  till  autumn,  and  by  that  time  the 
crop  is  in  full  vigour.  These  two  instances  of 
the  certain  effects  of  dung,  are  mentioned 
merely  with  a  view  to  show  the  propriety  of 
psmg  it  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  the  crop 
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for  which  it  is  meant  is  in  a  growing  state,  and 
can  absorb  the  useful  parts  of  it.  Therp  is 
scarce  a  single  instance  of  its  failing  (unkfe 
from  bad  seasons)  when  applied  in  this  way;  on 
the  contrary,  when  used  in  the  autumn  it  is 
often  lost. 

Fanners  differ  as  to  the  proper  time  of  lay- 
ing on  dung  upon  meadows.  Some  prefer  the 
spring,  producing,  they  afsert,  an  early  vege- 
tation, and  a  plentiful  crop.  But  others  are 
of  opinion,  that  though  drefsings  of  soot  and 
fine  ashes,  at  that  season  of  the  year  are  of 
much  use,  yet  that  dung  ought  to  be  laid  on 
at  the  end  of  autumn,  to  warm  and  invigorate 
the  young  shoots  during  winter. 

The  above  comprehends  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  different  modes  of  using  stable  dung ;  in 
considering  which,  we  have  freely  pointed  out 
the  abuses  that  prevail  in  the  present  system, 
and  attempted  to  lay  down  rules  for  better 
management  in  fiiture.  We  shall  now  conclude 
with  some  directions  about  separating  the  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  manure  made  about  farms,  toge- 
ther with  a  few  observations  by  way'of  a  re- 
sult from  the  whole. 
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Perhaps  there  is  nothing  that  calls  more  loudly 
for  reform  than  the  custom  most  farmers  have 
of  collecting  manure  of  every  description, 
and  laying  it  up  in  one  dunghill.  By  this 
mode  of  management,  substances  very  oppo- 
site in  their  nature,  and  which  may  be  wanted 
at  different  times,  are  laid  together,  and  in 
place  of  forming  useful  combinations,  they 
are  prevented  from  fermenting,  and  being  ren- 
dered useful.  We  \YOuld,  therefore,  propose 
to  every  farmer,  to  have  at  least,  two  or  three 
dunghills;  in  which,  according  to  the  time  at 
which  the  contents  of  each  may  be  wanted, 
and  the  articles  of  which  they  are  respectively 
composed,  they  may  be  prepared  for  use. 

If  earth,  mofsy  or  the  shovellings  of  high- 
ways, can  pofsibly  be  procured,  the  bottom 
of  any  dunghill  in  which  either  rank  stable 
dung,  or  short  excremental  dung  may  be  laid, 
should  be  covered  to  the  depth  of  three  or 
four  feet  with  tljese  substances  before  any  of 
the  dung  is  laid  op.  This  method,  if  properly 
followed,  will  increase  the  quanty  of  manure 
considerably;  for  while  the  fermentation  is 
going  on,  the  moisture  that  is  prefsed  out 
during  the  procefs  will  sink  down  into  the 
^arih  or  mofs,  and  impregnate  it  completely 
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With  the  virtues  of  the  dung;  and  if  the 
whole  is  afterwards  turned  and  incorporated^ 
the  earth  or  mots  that  was  laid  in  the  bottom, 
will  be  found  of  nearly  equal  value  with  the 
dung  itself. 

Some  distinctions  ^re  to  be  made -regarding 
the  various  sorts  of  animal  dung. 

1  •  Horses.  The  dimg  of  horses  is  more  dis- 
tinguished for  the  readinefs  with  which  it  fer- 
ments, than  for  its  intrinsic  lichnefs.  In  its 
raw  state,  it  is  well  calculated  for  potatoes, 
leaving  room  in  which  the  roots  of  that  plant 
may  expand ;  but,  unlefs  when  fermented,  it 
is  apt  to  produce  many  sort  of  weeds,  tte 
seed  of  which  may  have  got  into  the  food  of 
the  animal,  as  it  contains  much  undigested 
vegetable  matter,  and  should  never  be  used 
but  when  fermented, 

« 
2.  Black  cattle.    The  dung  of  black  cattle  is 

the  nK>st  useful,  particularly  for  lean,  dry,  or 
sandy  soils.  It  is  held,  that  the  dung  of  a  ru- 
minant animal,  as  an  ox,  is  preferable  to  that 
of  horses  at  grafs^  owing  to  the  quantity  ci 
animal  juices  mixed  with  their  food  in  chew- 
ing ;  not  containing  mfuch  undigested  matter^ 
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it  will  hardly  heat.  It  would  be  of  use,  if 
means  could  be  found  to  make  it  ferment  like 
horse-dung.  The  best  way  of  managing  it  is, 
to  lay  it  together,  and  keep  it  moist  till  it  is 
sufficiently  pujtrified. 

S .  Sheep.  The  dung  of  sheep  by  itself,  is  an 
excellent  manure.  In  Holland  it  is  collected 
on  the  fields,  carefully  cut  into  small  pieces, 
and  sold  in  baskets  at  a  high  price.  Its  bene- 
fit is  principally  obtained  in  this  country  by 
folding. 

*.  ffegs.  Swine's  dung,  in  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Hunter,  is  the  richest  of  the  animal  ma- 
nures. He  afserts,  that  the  fatter  the  animal, 
eateris^  paribus,  the  richer  the  dung.  Hence 
arises  the  superiority  of  this  article.  It  is  of 
an  oily  and  saponaceous  quality,  and  when 
made  into  a  compo§t>  and  applied  with  judg- 
ment, it  is  excellent  for  arable  lands. 

5.  Paeons'  dung  is  certainly  a  rich  manure^ 
but  the  effect  is  sudden,  and  as  it  does  not  l^t 
Ipng,  it  must  be  the  oftener  renewed  •  It  is 
most  applicable  to  qold  and  deep  stiff  land. 
Sometimes  it  is  sown  upon  wheat  <irops  in  the 
firing.    It  should  aljvays  be  broke  very  small 
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and  sown  during  moist  weather,  and  if  cir- 
cumstances will  admit  of  its  being  harrowed 
in,  so  much  the  better.  Poultry  manure  is  of 
the  same  nature,  and  where  it  can  be  had  in 
any  quantity,  is  an  excellent  drefeing,  parti- 
cularly for  cold  land.  Columella  ranks  it 
next,  in  point  of  value,  to  the  dung  of 
pigeons. 

6.  Night  soil  is  found    to  be  an  excellent 
manure,  and  if  care  were  taken  great  quantities 
•  might  be  collected. 

As  it  is  perhaps  the  richest  of  all  manures, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  farmers  being 
so  desirous  of  obtaining  it  3  but  on  account  of 
its  richnefs,  it  ought  to  be  used,  when  unmix- 
ed, in  smaller  quantities,  at  least  a  small  quan- 
tity of  lime  thrown  occasionally  into  the  ne- 
c  e fsary-house  would  be  of  great  service .  Saxv- 
dusty  peat-mofSy  or  any  of  the  common  soils 
will  likewise  be  highly  useful  by  obsorbing  the 
urine  and  moisture,  which  would  otherwise 
run  off  into  the  common  sewer.  Where  a 
certain  proportion  of  lime  is  used,  the  excre- 
mental  part  will  soon  be  deprived  of  its  smell, 
and  rendered  so  short  and  dry  that  it  may  with 
ease  be  employed  as  a  top-drefsing,  or  even 
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used  by  the  hand  if  properly  broke ;  indeed  it 
should  never  be  employed  in  any  other  way» 
as  it  is  by  far  too  concentrated  a  nourishment 
to  use  by  itself. 

Two  cart  loads  of  ordure  mixed  with  ten 
loads  of  earthy  and  one  of  lime,  will  be  a 
sufficient  top-drefsing  for  an  acre;  its  best 
effects,  when  used  in  this  shape,  will  be  upon, 
light  lands  for  wheat  or  barley;  for  wheat 
it  should  be  used  early  in  the  spring,  and  for 
barley  should  either  be  scattered  upon  the 
young  crop,  or  harrowed  in  with  the  seed. 
It  is  also  particularly  convenient  for  all  drill 
crops. 

Urine  of  every  sort  is  found  of  great  use 
when  laid  upon  grafs,  or  young  ;crops  early  in 
the  spring.  Applied  in  this  way,  it  never 
falls  to  produce  a  plentiful  and  early  vegeta* 
tion.  The  most  convenient  way  of  using  it, 
however,  seems  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  com- 
post, with  earth  or  peat  moss,  with  a  small 
proportion  of  lime.  In  this  shape  it  wiU  be 
found  a  good  manure  for  most  soils,  particu^ 
larly  light,  sandy,  or  gravelly  lands. 

Great  quantities  of  this  article  might  be 
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saved,  and  if  judiciously  used,  will  insure,  ki 
least,  one  or  two  good  crops ,  about  all  farms 
and  great  towns  it  may  be  collected  into  re- 
servoirs, along  with  other  excremental  matters, 
with  very  little  trouble*  In  other  countries 
this  is  an  object  of  police,  particularly  in  the 
towns  where  reservoirs  arc  established  in  con- 
venient  places  for  collecting  it.  It  is  scarcely 
conceivable  the  advantage  which  the  publid 
receives  from  this  arrangement.  The  neigh- 
bouring farmers  carry  it  away  in  barrels,  and 
either  spread  it  immediately  upon  their  fields, 
or  mix  it  into  composts  with  earth  and  other 
substances,  and  find  it  of  the  utmost  service 
to  vegetation :  what  might  not  be  expected 
if  the  same  attention  was  paid  to  collecting  it 
over  the  whole  of  this  kingdom ! 

BoTtes  are  used  with  succe(s  a9  a  manure  in 
many  parts  of  England,  both  by  themsel veS| 
and  in  conjunction  with  other  substances. 
The  ordinary  way  of  treating  them  is  to  break 
them  with  a  mill,  into  pieces  about  the  size  of  a 
marble ;  they  are  afterwards  laid  upon  the  field 
in  small  heaps,  at  regular  distances,  and 
covered  with  earth;  after  remaining  in  thit 
state  for  some  time,  they  are  spread  on  fallows, 
on  grafs,  and  on  turnip  land. 
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The  constituent  parts  of  bones  are  oil, 
alkaline  salts,  and  animal  earth,  united  by 
fixed  air.  The  oil  is  in  much  greater  propor- 
tion than  the  alkali,  which  renders  bones 
rather  a  heavy  manure. 

It  does  not  appear,  that  much  pains  is 
taken  in  adapting  them  to  the  soil  for  which 
they  seem  best  calculated,  being  laid  indis* 
criminately  upon  land  of  every  description, 
and  for  the  most  part  unmixed  with  any  other 
substance.  To  a  person  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  bones,  this  management  will  readily 
appear  defective,  for  as  they  are  kept  toge- 
ther by  fixed  air,  unlefe  they  are  either  laid 
upon  soils  pofsefsing  principles  that  are  capable 
of  depriving  them  of  this  air,  or  have  some- 
thing of  that  kind  previously  mixed  with  them, 
the  texture  of  their  parts  will  remain  unbroken, 
and  they  will  be  of  very  little  ufe.  In  Hert- 
fordshire, however,  they  are  found  an  excel- 
lent manure  for  clay  soils. 

To  render  bones  useful,  the  first  step  ought 
to  be,  to  grind  them  as  small  as  pofsible,  and 
the  more  thoroughly  this  operation  is  perform- 
ed, the  more  valuable  will  be  their  effects. 
This  point  once  gained,  we  must  look  for  a 
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substance  that  is  capable  of  dislodging  the 
fixed  air,  and  disuniting  the  principles  con* 
tained  in  the  bone.  For  this  purpose  nothing 
will  be  found  so  useful  as  quick  lime^.  In 
treating  of  that  article,  we  will  take  notice  of 
its  quality  of  difsolving  oils  and  fat  substances, 
and  that  this  quality  is  increased  by  its  union 
with  alkaline  salts.  This  effect  is  produced 
by  the  lime  depriving  the  alkali  of  its  fixed 
aif,  and  rendering  it  more  caustic. 

When  bones  are  used  in  their  simple  state, 
without  the  addition  of  earth  or  lime,  they 
ought  never  to  be  laid  upon  any  but  the 
sharpest  and  most  active  soils,  such  as  lime- 
stone, chalk,  or  gravel,  upon  all  of  these  they 
-  will  meet  with  more  or  lefs  calcareous  earth, 
which  will,  in  some  degree,  disengage  their 
fixed  air,  and  difsolve  the  oil  contained  in 
them,  but  upon  deep  clays,  tills  or  loam,  they 
should  never  be  applied  in  that  state,  as  these 
soils  contain  little  calcareous  earth;  of  course 
they  will  have  little  effect  upon  any  oily 
substance. 


*  Mr.  Paget  recommends  mixing  thera  in  a  heap  with 
lime,  which  soon  reduces  them  to  powder.  lxic€it§r 
Xifi^tf  p.  19. 
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But  when  made  into  a  compost,  they  may  ^ 
be  applied  with  advantage  upon  soils  of  every 
description,  taking  care  to  observe  the  same 
rules  as  were  laid  down  for  using  stable  dung, 
that  is,  never  to  plough  them  in,  but  always 
to  lay  them  upon,  or  very  near  the  surface,  and 
never  to  use  them  but  when  the  crop  is  in  a 
growing  state ;  for  the  effects  of  bones  pre- 
pared in  this  way  will  be  found  not  only  more 
sudden,  but  their  valuable  qualities  will  be 
more  in  danger  of  being  washed  away  by  rain 
than  in  cases  where  they  are  used  by  them- 
selves. They  will,  therefore,  require  to  be 
laid  on  very  thin,  allowing,  as  near  as  can  be 
ascertained,  a  quantity  sufficient  only  for  the 
nourishment  .of  the  present,  or  at  most,  the 
succeeding  crop,  and  never  to  use  them  for 
broad-cast  crops  in  any  other  form  than  as  a 
top-drefsing,  and  at  a  time  when  vegetation  is 
either  about  to  commence,  or  is  actually  going 
on.  Upon  wheat  they  -should  be  used  early 
in  the  spring,  without  harrowing ;  upon  barley 
or  oats  they  may  be  harrowed  in  along  with 
the  grain. 

For  drill  crops,  such  as  turnips,  beans,  &c. 
they  are  particularly  convenient,  as  they  ad- 
mit of  being  sown  into  the  drill  at  the  same 
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time  with  the  seed,  more  readily  than  most  of 
the  other  manures,  and  as  we  have  already  said, 
when  speaking  of  stable-dung,  the  lefs  manure 
that  is  laid  between  the  drills,  so  much  the 
better,  as  what  is  laid  there  is  either  lost  or 
serves  to  nourish  weeds,  which  (be  farmer  is 
attempting  to  destroy. 

On  PtUrid  Animal  Substances. 

All  animal  substances,  witliout  exception^ 
Bf€  good  manures,  if  properly  managed;  when 
used  by  themselves  they  ought  always  to  be 
laid  upon  the  sharpest  and  most  active  soils, 
such  as  chalk,  limestone,  &c.  but  upon  strong 
clays,  or  deep  loams,  they  should  never  be  used 
but  in  the  form  of  a  compost. 

« 

The  most  proper  way  of  preparing  these  for 
uae,  is  by  mixing  them  with  chalk  or  quick- 
lime ;  the  mixture  should  be  laid  in  heaps  of 
three  or  four  cart  loads  each,  and  covered  with 
earth ;  after  remaining  in  this  state  for  eight  or 
ten  days,  the  heap  should  be  turned  over,  and 
about  ten  cart  loads  of  earth  added  to  every 
cartful  of  the  former  mixture.  It  should  then 
be  allowed  to  remain  for  a  month  in  this  heap, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  it  will  be  ready  for 
uie. 
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This  compost  ought  never  to  be  ploughed  in, 
but  always  used  either  as  a  top-drefsing,  or 
harrowed  in  along  with  the  seed.  Upon 
wheat  in  the  spring  it  will  be  found  a  good 
manure;  indeed  upon  every  sort  of  grain  it 
may  be  used  with  safety  and  advantage.  It 
may  likewise  be  used  for  drill  crops  in  the  siame 
manner  as  was  mentioned  for  bones. 

Much  of  this  manure  might  be  collected 
about  all  great  towns,  where  the  refuse  of 
slaughter-hbuses  is  frequently  thrown  away; 
which,  if  gathered  together  and  covered  with 
earth  and  lime,  would  not  only  rid  the  inha- 
bitants of  a  nuisance,  which  offends  their  senses 
and  endangers  their  health,  but  would  produce 
profit  to  the  community. 

We  shall  now  conclude  with  the  following 
observations:  1.  That  as  animal  dung,  in 
general,  contains  more  oil  than  alkaline  salts, 
that  it  is  best  calculated,  when  used  by  itself,  for 
chalky,  limestone,  or  gravelly  soils.  2.  When 
used  as  a  compost,  that  it  should  be  mixed 
with  earth  and  lime.  3.  That  it  should  be 
completely  fermented,  before  it  is  made  into  a 

m 

compost.     4.  That  when  mixed  with  earth  and 
lime,  it  is  exceedingly  proper  for  all  deep  soils, 
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5.  That  whether  it  is  used  as  a  compost,  or  by 
hself,  it  may  be  applied  with  much  advantage 
as  a  top-drefsing.  6.  That  as  a  top-drefsing, 
it  ought  never  to  be  used  but  in  the  spring 
season.  7.  That  it  may  be  applied  with  the 
greatest  benefit  when  the  crop  is  in  a  growing 
state,  and  can  absorb  and  take  up  the  nourish- 
ment it  contains. 

In  the  preceding  observations,  as  little  allu- 
sion as  pofsible  has  been  made  to  chemical 
doctrines,  this  paper  being  intended  for  the 
use  of  the  practical  farmer.  It  may  not  be  im- 
proper, however,  briefly  to  mention  those 
authors  whom  the  reader  may  consult,  as  fur- 
nishing materials  more' immediately  connected 
with  the  philosophy  of  Manures. 

The  discoveries  made  by  Dr.  Priestley  and 
Mr.  Cavendish,  relative  to  airs  or  gafses,  and 
the  composition  of  water,  and  Mr.  Bertholet's 
Papers  on  the  Composition  of  Animal  and  Vege- 
table Mucilages,  are  of  immediate  application 
to  Agriculture.  Dr.  Ingen-Housz,  and  M, 
Hafsenfratz,  have  suggested  some  new  and 
important  principles,  concerning  the  nutri- 
ment of  plants;  and  Mr.  Kirwan's  excellent 
Paper  on  Manures,  printed  in  the  Irish  Pbilo« 
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sophical  transactions,  confirms  the  theory  of 
these  gentlemen,  and  applies  it  to  practice. 
Lord  Dundonald  has  been  laudably  employed 
in  applying  the  new  chemistry  (without  a 
knowledge  of  which  this  subject^  cannot  be 
thoroughly  understood)  to  agricultural  im- 
provements, by  the  publication  of  his  valuable 
work,  which  contains  many  important  facts, 
not  elsewhere  to  be  found.  Regarding  the 
great  department  of  calcareous  Manures,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  fundamental  disco- 
veries of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Black,  in  his  Paper 
on  Alkaline  Subftances,  published  in  the  Lite- 
rary and  Physical  Efsays  of  Edinburgh,  in 
1755  ;  and  to  the  chemical  Elfsays  of  the 
Bishop  of  LlandafF,  who  throws  new  light 
upon  every  subject  he  undertakes  to  illustrate. 
Dr.  Home,  Dr.  Fordyce,  and  Dr.  Hunter,  have 
also*  made  marly  interesting  observations,  not 
only  on  agricultural  subjects  in  general,  but 
upon  Manures  in  particular. 

It  is  more  than  probable,  that  from  the  atten- 
tion which  philosophers  have  recently  paid  to 
vegetation,  some  discoveries  may  be  made,  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  agriculture,  which 
may  contribute  very  materially  to  augment  the 
sustenance,  and  consequently  to  promote  the 
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most  efsential  interests  of  society.  But  ihore 
facts  are  wanting  to  form  a  theory  of  important 
application  in  practice.  Experiments  are 
wanting  to  show  the  substances  contained  ia 
dijBferent  soils,  to  explain  the  comparative 
powers  of  different  substances  in  nourishing 
plants,  and  to  ascertain  the  greatest  quantity 
of  nourishing  matter  which  can  be  produced 
in  different  circumstances.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  lands  of  this  island,  if  cultivated  in 
the  most  advantageous  manner,  would  furnish 
aliment  for  .thrice  the  number  of  its  present 
inhabitants ;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  by 
a  judicious  selection  of  plants  for  the  nourish* 
ment  of  cattle,  or  by  extending  the  system  of 
watering  of  land,  where  it  is  applicable,  that 
animal  food  might  be  obtained  in  far  greater 
quantities  from  the  same  lands,  than  at  present. 
If  the  wealth  of  a  nation  depends  upon  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants,  and  if  that  number 
depends  upon  the  abundance  of  food  which  a 
country  pofsefses,  it  naturally  follows,  that 
Agriculture  is  the  raoft  important  political 
object  to  which  the  legislature  of  any  state  can 
direct  its  attention ;  and  that  the  nearer  it  is 
brought  to  perfection,  the  more  a  nation  is 
likely  to  enjoy  internal  happinefs,  and  external 
prosperity. 
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ESSAY    XIII, 

On  Cottages  with  Gardens. 


As  it  seems  to  be  the  disposition  of  gentle- 
men to  erect  cottages  upon  their  estates,  with 
small  portions  of  land  to  be  formed  into  gar- 
dens, I  shall  here  present  the  industrious  la- 
bourer with  a  plan  to  direct  his  labours 
throughout  the  year.  Some  people  may  ob- 
ject to  this  method  of  bettering  the  condi- 
tion of  the  cottager;  conceiving  that  it  may 
be  the  means  of  abating  his  industry,  a& 
a  labourer,  in  the  service  of  the  farmer  s  but, 

it  is  experimentally  proved,  that  a  day-labourer, 
with  an  industrious  family,  has  a  sufficiency  of 
time  for  the  management  of  a  small  garden, 
after  he  has  performed  the  labours  of  the  day. 

The  Society,  established  for  "  Bettering 
the  condition  of  the  day-labourer,"  have,  in 
ray  opinion^  extended  their  ideas  too  far,  in 
the  directions  given  for  the  "  management  of 
a  cottage  garden,  throughout  the  year,"-—' 
If  the  cottage  be  remote  from  a  market-town. 
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'  it  will  be  better,  that  the  garden  shall  contain 
nothing  but  what  may  be  consumed  by  the 
family  :  Turnips,  cabbages,  for  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  Scotch-kail,  onions,  carrots^ 
leeks,  brocoli,  potatoes,  peas,  beans,  parsnips, 
radishes,  parsley,  pot-herbs,  gooseberry-bushes, 
and  perhaps,  a  few  bee-hives ;  a  few  apple 
and  plum-trees,  may  be  advisable:  but  the 
present  occupier  cannot  look  forward  to  any 
advantage  from  them,  llius  circumstanced, 
the  bond  of  union  between  the  day-labourer 
and  his  employer,  will  be  firm  and  lasting ; 
but  when  land  is  added  to  the  cottage,  for  the 
support  of  one  or  two  cows,  the  whole  system 
is  changed,  and  the  cottager  is  made  to  ap- 
proach too  near  to  the  small  farmer,  who  is 
known  to  drag  out  a  miserable  life  between 
poverty  and  hard-working.  When  the  day- 
labourer  is  able  to  purchase  a  cow,  it  should 
always  be  kept  by  the  farmer,  and  paid  for 
out  of  the  weekly  earnings:  this  is  upon 
the  supposition  that  the  cottager  has  an  indus« 
trious  family,  and  is  rising  in  the  world  in 
consequence  of  his  industry  and  attention. 
The  face  of  things  is  now  changed :  the  man 
may  venture  to  keep  a  pig ;  his  wife  may  raise 
poultry;  and  the  garden  may  be  so  enlarged, 
$0  as  to  supply  the  family  w^ith  something  to 
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carry  to  market.  The  labourer  and  the  far- 
mer being  upon  good  terms,  he  may  be  able 
to  obtain  a  rood  of  land,  for  the  purpose  of 
growing  a  few  bushels  of  buck?wheat,  or 
barley,  for  supp^lying  the  housewife  with  occa- 
sional food  for  her  poultry.  This  is  the 
smiling  picture  of  an  industrious  cottager  and 
his  family  ;  and  as  example  is  better  than  pre- 
cept, I  shall  beg  leave  to  realize  the  picture, 
by  introducing  the  life  of  Britton  Abbot, 
written  by  Thomas  Bernard,  Esq. 

**  Two  miles  from  Tadcacter,  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  road  to  York,  stands  a  beau- 
tiful little  cottage,  with  a  garden,  that  has  long 
attracted  the  eye  of  the  traveller.  The  slip  of 
land  is  exactly  a  rood,  enclosed  by  a  ciit  quick 
hedge;  and  containing  the  cottage,  fifteen 
apple-trees,  one  green  gage,  and  three  wine- 
sour  plum-trees,  two  apricot-trees,  several 
gooseberry  and  currant  bushes,  abundance  of 
common  vegetables,  and  three  hives  of  bees; 
being  all  th^  apparent  wealth  of  the  pofsefsor. 
TTie  singular  neatnefs  and  good  order  that 
marked  every  part  of  this  little  domain,  and 
some  circumstances  respecting  the  owner, 
w^hich  had  been  mentioned  to  me  by  Dr.  Burgh 
pf  York,  made  me  anxious  to  obtain  the  history 
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of  the  cottager  and  his  family.  In  the  end  of 
May,  1797,.  I  called  there  in  my  way  from 
York ;  but  found  the  house  and  the  gate  of  the 
garden  locked.  In  the  roacl  to  Tadcastcr, 
however,  I  met  his  wife,  laden  with  a  basket 
of  provisions  from  the  market ;  and  engaged 
her  to  find  her  husband,  who  was  at  work 
about  a  mile  off,  and  to  send  him  to  me  at  the 
inn  at  Tadcaster.  -  When  he  arrived  he  very 
willingly  gave  me  his  history  as  follows — 

*'  His  name  is  Britton  Abbot :  his  age  sixty- 
seven,  and  his  wife's  nearly  the  same.  At  nine 
years  old  he  had  gone  to  work  with  a  farmer  \ 
and  being  a  steady  careful  lad,  and  a  good 
labourer,  particularly  in  what  is  called  task- 
work, he  had  managed  so  well ,  that  before  he 
was  22  years  of  age,  he  had  accumulated  near 
4Cd.  He  then  married  and  took  a  little  farm 
at  sol.  a  year ;  but  before  the  end  of  the  second 
year  he  found  it  prudent,  or  rather  necefsary,  to 
quit  it;  having  already  exhausted,  in  his  at- 
tempt to  thrive  upon  it,  almost  all  the  little 
property  that  he  had  heaped  together.  He 
then  fixed  in  a  cottage  at  Poppleton  ;  where, 
with  two  acres  of  land,  and  his  common  right, 
he  kept  two  cows. ,  Here  he  had  resided  very 
comfortably,  as  a  labourer,  for  nine  years,  and 
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had  SIX  children  living,  and  his  wife  preparing 
to  lie  in  of  a  seventh,  when  an  enclosure  of 
Poppleton  took  place ;  and  the  arrangements 
made  in  consequence  of  it,  obliged  him  to  seek 
for  a  new  habitation,  and  other  means  of  sub- 
sistence for  his  family 

"  He  applied  to  Squire  Fairfax,  and  told  him 
that,  if  he  would  let  him  have  a  little  bit  of 
ground  by  the  road  side,  "  he  would  show  him 
the  fashions  on  it."  After  inquiry  into  his 
character,  he  obtained  of  Mr.  Fairfax  the 
ground  he  now  occupies;  and  with  a  little 
afsistance  from  the  neighbours,  in  the  carriage 
of  his  materials,  he  built  his  present  house ;  and 
planted  the  garden,  and  the  hedge  round  it, 
which  is  a  single  row  of  quick,  thirty-five  years 
old,  and  without  a  flaw  or  defect.  He  says  he 
cut  it  down  six  times  succefsively  when  it  was 
young.  Mr.  Fairfax  was  so  much  pleased 
with  the  progrefs  of  his  work,  and  the  extreme 
neatnefs  of  his  place,  that  he  told  him  he  ^should 
be  rent  free.  His  answer  deserves  to  be  re- 
membered :  "  Now,  Sir,  you  have  a  pleasure  in 
^'seeing  my  cottage  and  garden  neat:  and 
"  why  should  not  other  squires  have  the  same 
"  pleasure,  in  seeing  the  cottages  and  gardens 
*'  as  Dice  about  them  ?  The  poor  would  then 
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be  happy;  and  would  love  them,  and  the 
place  where  they  lived;  but  now  every  little 

"  nook  of  land  is  to  be  let  to  the  great  farmers  ; 

"  and  nothing  left  for  the  poor,  but  to  go  to 

« the  parish." 

*^  He  has  had  seven  children ;  six  of  whom 
attained  to  man's  estate;  and  five  are  now 
living,  and  thriving  in  the  world.  His  son 
has  a  little  farm  near  Helmsley  Moor :  one  of 
his  daughter' s  is  the  wife  of  a  joiner  at  York ; 
another,  of  the  occupier  of  a  little  farm  at  Kel- 
field;  a  third  of  a  labouring  man,  who 
has  a  little  land  of  his  own,  near  Duffield ;  the 
fourth  is  the  wife  of  a  labourer,  who  has  built 
a  cottage  for  himself  at  Tadcaster,  and  wants 
nothing  (as  the  father  observed)  but  a  bit  of 
ground  for  a  garden.  Britton  Abbot  says  he 
now  earns  12s,  and  sometimes  15s.  and  18s.  a 
week,  by  hoeing  turnips  by  the  piece ;  setting 
quick,  and  other  task- work  :  **  but  to  be  sure," 
"he  added,  "  /  have  a  grand  character  in  all 
"  this  country.^*  He  gets  from  his  garden,  an- 
nually, about  40  bushels  of  potatoes,  besides 
other  vegetables ;  and  his  fruit,  in  a  good  year, 
is  worth  from  31.  to  4l.  a  year.  His  wife  oc- 
casionally goes  out  to  work ;  she  also  spins  at 
bome,  and  takes  care  of  his  house  and  his  garden. 
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He  says,  they  have  lived  very  happy  together 
for  forty-five  years.-^— To  the  account  that  I 
have  given,  it  may  be  needlefs  to  add,  that 
neither  he,  nor  any  part  of  his  family,  has  ever 
had  occasion  to  apply  for  parochial  relief. 

"  Though  my  visit  was  unexpected,  and  he  at 
the  latter  end  of  his  Saturday's  work,  his 
clothes  were  neat  and  sufficiently  clean :  his 
countenance  was  healthy  and  open  ;  he  was  a 
little  lame  in  one  leg,  the  consequence  of  ex- 
posure to  wet  and  weather.  He  said  he  had 
always  worked  hard  and  well ;  but  he  would 
not  deny  but  that  he  had  loved  a  mug  of  good 
ale  when  he  could  get  it.  When  1 .  told  him 
ray  object  in  inquiring  after  him,  that  it  was 
in  order  that  other  poor  persons  might  have 
cottages  and  gardens  as  neat  as  his,  and  that 
he  must  tell  me  all  his  secret — how  it  was  to 
be  done ;  he  seemed  extremely  pleased,  and 
very  much  affected :  he  said,  "  nothing  would 
make  poor  folks  more  happy,  than  finding 
that  great  folks  thought  of  them :"  that  he 
wished  every  poor  man  had  as  comfortable  a 
home  as  his  own ;  not  but  that  he  believed 
there  mi|[ht  be  a  few  thriftlefs  fellows^  who 
would  not  do  good  in  it. 


<( 
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"  I  asked  him  whether  he  had  not  a  coir. 
He  said  he  had  had  one,  and  she  had  died  ^ 
and  having  ho  other  place  but  the  lane  to  keep 
his  cow,  he  had  not  attempt  ed  to  get  another. 
"  Could  you  get  land,  if  you  had  a  cow  ?" — He 
thought  he  could. — "  Supposing  then,"  I  ad- 
ded, **  a  cow  could  be  bought  for  121.  and 
*•  you  could  rent  it  on  the  terms  of  paying 
*'  down  SI.  10s.  immediately;  and  then  31. 10s. 
**  at  the  end  of  each  year  during  three  years  ; 
"  and  that  the  cow  was  to  be  yours  at  the  end  of 
the  three  years,  if  she  lived,  and  you  paid 
your  rent  regularly : — Do  you  think  such  a 
bargain  would  answer  for  you  ?" — ^Yes,  he 
said,  he  was  sure  it  would  very  greatly ;  and 
there  were  few  cottagers  to  whom  it  would 
not  be  a  very  great  advantage;  especially 
where  they  had  a  family  of  children.  I  told 
him  to  inquire  whether  he  could  get  a  little 
land,  and  I  would  have  some  more  talk  with 
him  about  it,  when  I  came  down  in  August. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

<*  The  history  of  Btitton  Abbot  appears  to  me 
to  merit  attention.  At  the  time  of  the  en« 
closure  of  Poppleton,  when  he  had  six  young 
children  living,  and  his  wife  preparmg  to  lie 
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in  of  a  seventh,  bis  whole  little  system  of  eco- 
nomy and  aitangement  was  at  once  destroyed ; 
his  house,  his  garden,  hb  little  field,  taken 
from  him ;  and  all  his  sources  of  wealth  dried 
up.  With  lefs  succefs  in  his  application  for 
the  rood  of  land,  the  spot  in  which  his  industry 
was  to  be  exerted,  and,  in  justice  to  him  it 
must  be  added,  with  lefs  energy  than  he  pof* 
sefses^  he  might  have  gone  with  his  family 
into  a  workhouse  ;  and,  from  that  hour,  have 
become  a  burthen  to  the  public,  instead  of 
being  one  of  its  most  useful  members.  Ob- 
serve for  a  moment  the  effects  of  his  well- 
directed  industry.  Without  any  parochial  aid, 
lie  has  ra'ised  six  of  his  seven  children,  to  a 
state  of  maturity ;  and  has  placed  them  out 
respectably  and  comfortably  in  the  world. 
Five  of  them  are  now  living,  in  the  middle 
period  of  life ;  and  he  continues,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-seven,  a  good  working  labourer ;  happy 
in  his  own  industry  and  good  management,  in 
the  beauty  and  comfort  of  his  cottage,  and  in 
the  extreme  fertility  of  his  garden. 

*'  Britton  Abbot  pofsefses  a  degree  of  energy 
and  spirit,  that  we  must  not  expect  to  find  in 
every  cottager.  If,  however,  the  poor  do  not 
exert  themselves,  and  have  not  so  much  fore* 
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thought  and  management  as  might  be  wished. 
the  fault  is  lefs  in  them,  than  in  the  system  of 
our  poor  laws,  and  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  executed.  Were  they  properly  and 
universally  encouraged  to  industry  and  ecor 
nomy,  we  should  soon  find  thriving  and  happy 
cottagers  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  Let 
only  a  tenth  of  the  money,  now  spent  in  work- 
houses, in  what  is  usually  called  ^*the  relitfofthe 
poon''  be  applied  in  afsisting  and  encouraging 
them  to  thrive  and  be  happy  in  their  cottages, 
the  poor's  rate  will  be'  lefsened,  and  a  national 
saving  made  both  in  labour  and  food*.  The 
labourer  is  capable  of  more  exertion,  and  is 
maintained  for  lefs  than  half  the  expense^  io 


*  Thii  experiment  woald  be  easily  tried.  Soppoie 
the  poor's  rate  of  a  parish,  so  applied,  to  be  6OOL  a  year; 
and  that  6OI.  a  year  of  the  rate  were  to  be  annually  en- 
ployed  in  afsifttlng  the  most  industrious  and  deserving 
labourers,  to  become  pofselsors  of  cottages  and  cows :  I 
am  confident  the  poor's  rate  of  that  pari^ih  would  be 
greatly  diminished  in  a  few  years;  probably  to  half  its 
present  amount.  The  diflference  between  a  law  that 
encourages  the  poor  to  exertion,  and  one  that  attempts  to 
fmjkcl  them  to  it,  is,  that  in  the  first  you  have  the  co- 
operation of  the  millions  of  the  people  who  are  to  be  the 
objects  of  the  law;  in  the  second,  all  the  labour  is 
thrown  on  the  unf9rtm4ite  and  tmsucce/sfki ferfoni^  who  are  tf 
attempt  to  execute  i^. 
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his  cottage  than  in  a  workhouse.  In  his 
cottage  he  has  his  family  around  him,  he  has 
something  he  can  call  his  own,  he  has  ob- 
jects to  look  forward  to,  and  is  the  master  of 
his  own  actions. — Domestic  connexions,  pro^ 
petty ^  liberty i  the  hope  of  advancement^  those 
master-springs  of  human  action,  exist  not  in  a 
workhouse. 

"  It  is  the  misfortune  of  this  country,  that 
the  well-disposed  and  industrious  poor  do 
not  receive  sufficient  aid  or  encouragement. 
They  find  no  distinction  made  between  them 
and  the  idle  and  profligate ;  except  this — that 

ft 

the  idle  and  profligate  are  maintained  in  part  at 
their  expense.  As  the  law  is  too  frequently 
executed,  the  cottager,  though  poor  himself,  is 
regularly  afsefsedybr  the  relief  of  the  poor  ;  but 
he  receives  no  benefit  from  the  fund,  no  afsist- 
ance  towards  the  support  of  himself  and  his 
family,  unlefs  he  is  reduced  to  absolute  want, 
and  presents  himself  hopelefs  at  the  door  of 
the  workhouse. 

"  The  evil  has  been  greatly  increased  by 
the  ninth  of  George  I.  which  authorises  the 
farming  of  the  poor,  and  refuses  relief  to 
those  who  will  not  submit  to  reside  in  the  work- 
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house  ^.  It  IS,  in  consequence,  the  interest  of 
the  farmer  of  the  workhouse,  to  keep  it  in 
such  a  condition,  that  (to  use  Mr.  Parry '5 
words  f)  "  the  honest  and  industrious  labourer, 
"  who  has  brought  up  a  large  family  with 
f*  credit,  and  who,  from  misfortune,  is  poor^ 
"  and,  from  age,  past  his  labour,  will  submit 
*'  to  be  half  starve?!,  rather  than  take  up  his 
abode  amid  such  wretchednefs  and  pror 
fligacy."  By  these  ^iieans,  workhouses  bcr 
come  objects  of  terror  to  the  honest  and 
industrious,  and  at  the  sfiine  time  the  favourite 
resort  of  the  difsolute  and  abandoned  3  the 
dirt,  the  waste,  the  disorder,  the  want  of  regu-: 
lation,  and  the  undtstinguishing  treatment'^  of 
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♦  An  act  has  been  lately  pafied  (in  December,  17»5,) 
empowering  the  magistrates  to  order  the  cottager,  under 
special  circumstances,  temporary  relief  at  home.  It  baa 
not,  however,  been  attended  to  in  some  districts ;  and  in 
others,  the  execution  of  i^  if  very  unwillingly  submitted 
to  by  parish  officers. 

f  See  the  first  Report  of  tjic  Society  for  bettering  the 
condition  of  the  poor« 

J  An  English  inrorkhonse  is  the  only  place  upon  mrih^ 
where  the  idle  have  the  same  allowance  of  food,  and  tte 
same  accommodation,  as  the  industrious.  In  the  table  of 
diet  of  the  Rasphouse  at  Rotterdam,  there  is  a  great  dif. 
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Ih6  tvorst  and  best  characters,  being  as  grati- 
Tying  to  them,  as  they  are  irksome  and  dis- 
gusting to  the  well-disposed  poor. 

^'  Let  us  consider  what  must  be  the  effect  of 
this  system  on  the  cottager. — ^Tenant  to  the 
fanner  who  has  taken  his  cottage  over  his 
head,  he  is  aware  that  his  new  landlord  will 
require  as  much  rent  as  he  can  contrive  to 
pay.  He  has  a  young  and  increasing  family ; 
and,  when  t^mes  are  at  the  best,  he  often  finds 
it  as  much  as  he  can  do  to  go  on,  from  one 
day  to  another,  in  their  support.  He  can 
hardly  expect  that,  during  the  severity  of  the 
winter,  the  high  price  of  bread,  or  the  visita- 
tion of  sicknefs,  his  earnings  will  always,  and 
at  all  seasons,  continue  equal  to  the  necefsities 
of  his  family.  '  If  the  hour  of  adversity  arrives, 
lie  knows  the  rule  of  his  parish,  that  "  no  as^ 
**  sistance  is  to  be  given  to  the  labourer^  while 
**  he  pofsefses  any  thing  qf  his  own;'*  and  that 
what  with  much  labour  and  much  self-denial, 
he  shall  have  saved,  must  all  be  exhausted 


lerence  made  between  those  who  do  full  work,  and  those 
who  only  work  ha^tmtk.  In  the  establishment  at  Munich* 
mere  oecefsaries  are  allowed  for  those  who  do  not  work-*— 
for  those  who  do,  eomforts  and  luxuries. 
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and  spent,  before  his  claim  to  parochial  rdieF 
can  be  admitted.     It  may  be  well  to  consider 
what  incitement  he  has  to  thrift  and  fore- 
thought.    Can  we  confidently  answer  for  our- 
selves that,  so  circumstanced,  we  should  act 
even  as  well,  and  look  as  much  to  futurity^  as 
he  does ,  or  that  we  should  not  be  made  mere 
sensualists  by  despondency?     Is  it  perfectly 
clear,  that  we  should  not  spend  every  penny, 
that  could  be  spared  from  the  daily  nourish- 
ment of  our  families,  in  self-indulgence  at  an 
ale-house  ? 

"  Happy  should  I  be,  if  I  could  make  use  of 
the  history  of  Britton  Abbot,  to  obtain  for 
the  labourer,  encouragement  to  imitate  the 
energy  of  his  industry.  Of  the  different 
modes  of  aiding  and  animating  the  poor,  none 
would  have  more  tendency  to  raise  them  above 
the  want  of  parochial  aid,  than  that  of  enabling 
them  progrcfsively  to  follow  his  example,  in 
such  a  manner,  that  the  most  deserving  might 
in  their  turn,  become  the  owners  of  comfort- 

* 

able  cottages  and  productive  gardens;  a  mea- 
sure which  seems  to  be  peculiarly  called  for 
by  the  present  condition  of  the  dwellings  of 
the  poor.     It  is  a  melancholy  fact,  that,  in 
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most  parts  of  England*i  their  habitations  arc 
not  only  comfortlefs  and  devoid  of  accommo- 
dation, but  insufficient  in  number;  and  that 
honest  and  industrious  families  are  frequently 
driven  into  the  work-house^  merely  for  the 
'want  of  cottages  in  their  parish* 

"  If  the  custom  of  setting  apart  ground  for 
them  to  build  upon,  were  to  obtain  generally, 
and  in  a  manner  to  induce  and  enable  them  to 
take  the  benefit  of  it,  it  would  afsist  in  gradually 
correcting  this  national  and  increasing  evil, 
and  in  supplying  that  useful  clafs  of  men  with 
proper  habitations. — It  would  have  other  very 
important  effects.  It  would  diminish  the  calls 
for  parochial  relief;  it  would  encourage  and 


*  There  are  some  parts  of  England,  particularly  in  the 
northern  counties,  where  the  habitations  of  the  poor  are 
very  comfortable;  and  other  parts,  in  which  the  public 
spirit  and  benevolence  of  individuals  have  done,  and  are 
doing,  much  to  improve  them  in  their  own  neighbour- 
hood. Picturesque  cottages  might  be  so  disposed  around 
a  park,  as  to  ornament  and  enliven  the  scenery  with  much 
more  effect,  than  those  misplaced  Gothic  castles^  and  thoit /ng" 
my  modtls  tfGtecian  temJtUs^  that  perverted  taste  is  so  busy 
with  :  but  it  is  the  unfortunate. principle  of  ornamental 
buildings  in  England,  that  they  should  be  wutthahitcd  and 
uninhabUahU, 

X4 
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improve  the  good  habits  of  the  poor;  it 
would  attach  them  to  their  parishes,  and  give 
them  an  increased  interest  and  sh?.Tc  in  the 
property  and  prosperity  of  their  country.  The 
land  required  for  each  cottage  and  garden, 
need  not  be  more  than  a  rood ;  the  value  of 
which  would  bear  no  pofsible  comparison  to 
that  of  the  industry  to^be  employed  upon 
it.  The  quarter  of  an  acre  that  Britton  Ab- 
bot enclosed,  was  not  worth  a  shilling  a  year. 
It  now  contains  a  good  house  and  a  garden, 
abounding  in  fruit,  vegetables,  and  almost 
every  thing  that  constltues  the  wealth  of  the 
cottager.  In  such  Enclosures,  the  benefit  to 
the  country,  and  to  the  individuals  of  the 
parish,  would  far  surpafs  any  petty  sacrifice  of 
land,  to  be  required.     Five  unsightly,  ttk- 

PROFITABLE,  ACRES  OF  WASTE  GROUND, 
WOULD  AFFORD  HABITATION  AND  COMFORT 
TO    TWENTY     SUCH     FAMILIBS   AS   BrITTON 

Abbot's. 

"  In  order  to  encourage  the  exertions  of  the 
labourer,  I  should  hope  that  this  would  be 
conceded  to  me,  that  the  rood  of  land,  en- 
closed for  his  cottage  and  garden,  (on  condi- 
tion of  a  house  being  erected)  bQ  held  in  fee 
simple  I  and  that  so  long  as  a  parishioner,  la- 
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bouring  generally  wittiin  his  parish,  continued 
owner  and  occupier,  such  cottage  and  garden 
should,  hj  parliamentary  authority,  be  exempt 
from  rent,  taxes,  rates,  tithes,  and  all  burthens 
whatsoever.  It  would  be  an  important  object 
to  keep  these  little  freeholds  in  the  hands  of 
the  labourers  of  the  parish ;  so  that  they  might 
be  transmitted  from  father  to  son,  like  those 
litde  estates,  which  we  contemplate  with  so 
much  pleasure  in  Burrodale.  If,  therefore,  the 
exemption  from  rent,  taxes*,  &c.  continued 
no  longer  than  while  the  cottage  was  both  the 
property  and  resideoce  of  i  parishioner,  gene» 
rally  working  within  his  parish,  it  would  not 
be  of  half  as  much  value  to  any  other  person, 
as  to  him  for  whom  it  was  originally  intended; 


*  The  exemption  from  land  tax  would  create  another 
exemptioo;  that  of  not  having  to  attend  coiuHf 
elections.  It  night  be  proper  that  no  tectlement  tbouU 
be  effected,  or  varied,  by  any  owBenhip,  or  occopalion, 
of  these  cottages :  and  that  the  performance  of  the  con> 
dttion,  by  the  erection  of  the  cottage,  shonld  be  certified 
and  recorded  at  the  qaarter  seftions.  Tte  rent  to  be 
paid  by  a  ttiaager,  shoaU  not  be  lefs  than  a  gaiaea  a 
year ;  to  be  distribafable  in  Ibel  among  the  poor  of  the 
parish  at  Christmas.  This  would  serve  at  once  as  a 
penalty  on  the  iatrvdc^^ad  as  acempensatfon  to  the 
parishioners. 
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and  if  in  some  instances  they  got  into  other 
hands,  they  would  soon  return  again  into  the 
pofsefsion  of  the  labouring  parishioner. 

"  As  the  means  of  promoting  industry  and 
good  conduct  among  the  poor,  I  should  hope 
that  a  preference  would  be  given  to  **  indus- 
"  trious  parishioners,  members  of  friendly  so- 
"  cieties  ;'*  and  that  the  character  of  the  man^ 
the  number  of  his  children,  and  other  circum- 
stances, would  induce  the  farmers  to  give  him 
the  carriage  of  his  materials,  and  his  other 
neighbours  to  help  him  with  a  pecuniary  sub- 
scription*. The  annual  'sum  of  101.  or  201. 
so  collected  in  a  pari:>h,  and  impartially  and 
publicly  given,  as  a,  premium  to  the  most 
deserving  labourer  in  that  parish,  (either  to 
afsist  him  in  etecting  his  cottage,  or  to  enable 
him  to  purchase  his  cow)  would  produce  a 
great  effect  on  the  good  habits  of  the  poor; 
and,  while  it  rewarded  merit,  would  stimu- 
late others  to  follow  the  example. 

*  When  a  young  man  in  New  England  has  saved  s 
little  money  towards  erecting  his  house,  he  applies  to 
his  townsmen  for  afsistance :  they  fix  the  time,  and  all 
of  them  attend  to  get  the  building  up.  I  have  known 
one  of  those  houses  erected  and.covered  in,  in  the  coarsa 
•fa  few  days. 
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"  It  would  have  other  important  effects. — It 
would  greatly  diminish  parish  rates*  ;  for  he 
who  pofseises  a  freehold  cottage  and  garden^  or 
a  cow,  has  seldom,  if  ever,  occasion  to  apply 
for  parochial  relief.     By  attaching  the  cot- 
tager to  his  own  parish,  it  would  secure  to  the 
fanner   a  certain  supply  of   labourers,    and 
would  equalize,  and  keep  down  the  price  of 
labour,  now  much  enhanced  by  the  disposi- 
tion to  wander  about,  in  quest  of  the  highest 
wages  and  the  easiest  work;    a  disposition 
which  has  occasioned  a  considerable  waste  in 
the  produce   of   national  labour.      But  this 
would   not  be  all.      Freehold  cottages  and 
gardens,  do  not  only  attach  the  owners  to 
their  country,  but  are  also  the  surest  pledges 
and  securities  for  their  conduct.   The  cottager, 
who  has  property,  is  habituated  to  set  a  higher 
value  on  himself,  and  on  his  character,  and 
seems  to  be  of  a  superior  order  of  men.     Be-» 


*  Landlordi  and  farmers,  who  wish  Iheir  own  poor's 
ratei  reduced,  would  de  well  to  inquire  into  the 
af&ount  of  the  poor's  rates  in  those  parishes,  where  la- 
bourers have  gardens  and  cows.  One  annual  rate  of 
sixpence  in  the  pound  has  proved  fully  adeqaate  to  the 
relief  of  the  poor  in  such  a  parish.  See  the  Earl  of  Win- 
chelsea*s  letter,  and  some  other  reports,  on  the  advan* 
ta^  of  cottagers  renting  land. 
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sides  this,  the  addition,  which  ffaese  little  free-^ 
holds  might  make  to  the  industry,  morals,  and 
produce  of  a  country*,  would  be  an  otject  of 
consideration  in  this  respect;  tiiat  the  cot- 
tager, who  has  a  garden  and  a  little  property 
of  his  own,  has  always  before  Inm  a  pltasur- 
able  object  of  industry  for  his  leisure  time: 
whereas,  he  who  has  none,  is  driven  to  the  ale- 
house by  the  same  unhappy  ttecejsity,  that  im- 
pels idle  young  men  to  the  gaming  table, — the 
want  of  occupation. 

^^  In  the  mode  which  I  suggested  to  Bntton 
Abbot,  of  his  renting  the  cow,  he  would  ac- 
quire a  gradually  increasing  interest  in  her,  so 
as  to  make  him  anxious  for  her  preservation, 
but  not  such  as  to  involve  him  .deeply  in  case 
of  her  death,  or  to  give  him  a  right  to  dispose 
of  her.      In  this  way,    the  sum    of    15l.t 

*  Productive  gardens  to  cottages,  would,  by  the  in* 
creased  consumption  of  vegetables,  make  a  considerable 
saving  in  bread  corn ;  the  same  observation  may  be  ap- 
plied to  cottagers*  cows.  Of  butter,  eggs,  and  poakiy, 
our  markets  might  have  a  regular  and  dieap  iuppl/ 
from  cottagers. 

t  Upon  supposition  that  the  price  of  the  cow 
were  12l.  the  donor  of  such  a  fund  would  bave  to  ad- 
vance 81.  10s.  the  first  year,  5l  the  second,  and  |i.lOf. 
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would  be  sufficient  to  constiute  a  perpetual 
/vnd,  in  any  parish,  for  supplying  the  annual 
premium  of  a  cow  for  some  industrious  and 
well-disposed  labourer,  as  long  as  tlie  land* 
lord  will  consult  his  own  interest,  and  ^flford  the 
means  of  feeding  her.  Whether  this  object  is 
to  be  attained  by  aanexing  ground  to  the  cot- 
tages, or  by  letting  to  the  cottager  an  agist- 
ment for  his  cow,  or  by  supplying  hiin  with 
pasture^  and  a  certain  quantity  of  hay^,  at  an 
annual  rent  t  or  by  making  it  one  of  the  con** 
jditions  on  wBich  the  fanner  takes  his  farm, 
that  he  shall  keep  his  cottager's  cow  at  a  limited 

-  the  third ;  after  which,  the  rent  of  )1.  lOs.  paid  for  three 
jean,  for  each  cow,  would  produce  in  fiitufe,  lOl.  lOs. 
a  year  \  being  (with  the  31.  IO9.  originally  paid  by 
the  pottager)  2L  more  than  would  purchase  a  cottager'9 
c<fw  every  year  after.  The  additional  21.  a  year, 
would,  I  presume,  be  sufficient  to  insure,  for  the  year, 
the  landlord's  interest  in  the  cows. 

*  Mr.  Burdon's  cow  pastures  are  closei  of  sixteen 
acres,  fof  twelve  cows  each ;  he  allows  eau:h  cottager 
two  loads  of  hay ;  making  the  bay  ip  small  stacks  of 
lour  loads  each,  so  that  one  stack  serves  two  cottagers. 
He  finds  (he  system  answer,  both  as  tq  the  improvement 
of  ground,  and  the  amount  pf  rent.  I  can  Qnly  say, 
that,  when  I  was  at  Castle  Eden,  I  thought  his  cottagers^ 
liay  stacks  and  cows  the  m<»%  pleasing  ornaments  Qfa 
yery  beautifiU  place. 
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price^— ^whatever  mode  is  to  be  adopted, 
will  depend  much  on  the  circumstances  of  the 
country.  There  is  hardly  any  part  of  Elngland, 
however,  in  which  the  cottager's  cow  may  not 
be  provided  for,  by  one  qr  other  of  these 
means ;  or  by  another  mode,  which  I  shoi^d 
prefer,  when  practicable,  as  the  right  which 
it  would  give  the  poor  man,  would  be  ti;i- 
alicnable-y  and  that  is,  enclosing  and  im* 
proving  from  the  waste*,  cow  pastures  of  ten 
or  twelve  acres  each;  the  exclusive  benefit 
whereof,  the  cottagers  of  the  parish  should 
enjoy  at  a  small  rent ;  which,  (after  providing 
for  fences,  &c.)  might  go  as  a  fund  for  supply- 
ing the  poor  of  the  parish  with  fuel.  Such 
enclosures  would  be  extremely  gratifying  and 
beneficial  to  that  useful  clafs  of  men,  the  la-^ 
bouring  poor.  The  stock  on  them  should  be 
limited ;  and  a  preference  given  to  labourers 
working  within  the  parish,  in  proportion  to 
their  families^  their  industry,  and  character. 

**  I  have  only  to  add,  that  my  friend's  history 
contains  in  it  a  strong  proof,  that,  though  the 
cottager  is  benefited  by  the  supply  of  a  garden 

*  This  plan  has  been  adopted  in  the  Iver  £Qck>tiir^ 
pill  now  before  Parliament.    31//  J/tf^y  18<H>« 
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•nd  of  land  for  his  cow,  while  he  continues.^ 
labourer  ;  yet,  if  more  land  is  added,  just 
enough  to  constitute  him  a  little  farmer^  with 
a  very  small  capital,  and  to  make  him  forego 
his  profit  and  advantage  as  a  labourer,  his 
means  of  life,  instead  of  being  improved  by 
the  acquisition  of  land,  are  prejudiced.  No 
persons  earn  a  harder  or  more  precarious 
living,  or  do  lefs  good  with  their  land,  than 
very  smajl  farmers.  The  condition  of  a  la- 
bourer, who  has  a  well-stocked  garden,  a 
couple  of  cows,  a  pig,  and  just  ground  enough 
to  keep  them,  is  affluence,  compared  with 
the  lot  of  him,  who  attempts  to  live  as  a  far<» 
mer,  on  a  small  quantity  of  ground,  not  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  him  as  a  farmer,  though 
abundantly  adequate  to  its  object,  if  divided 
among  several  labourers/' 

I  think  I  cannot  conclude  this  homely,  but 
Interesting  cfsay,  in  a  way  more  consistent 
with  its  original  design,  than  by  publishing 
the  following  Golden  Rules,  for  the  use  of  the 
labouring  cottager  and  his  family. 

1 .  The  ready  penny  always  fetches  the  best 
bargain.  He  who  buys  upon  trust,  must  not 
fo^plaiiji  if  he  is  cheated*    The  shopkeeper 
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luspectg  his  customer  who  buys  on  trust,  aad 
thinks  that  he  means  to  cheats  and  never  to 
pay;  and  therefore  he  takes  good  care  to  be 
beforehand*  and  charges  high  accordingly. 

2.  The  best  pennyworth  is  to  be  had  where 
most  sit  together,  in  the  open  market ;  and 
bargains  are  often  cheaper  in  the  btter  end 
of  the  day.  When  honest  men  have  done 
their  work^  it  is  better  for  them  to  go  to  mar^ 
ket,  than  to  the  alehouse. 

3.  When  times  are  hard,  why  should  we 
make  them  harder  still?  Is  it  not  enough  to 
be  taxed  once  by  government,  without  being 
taxed  twice  by  folly,  thrice  by  dmnkennefii, 
four  times  by  lazinefss  and  so  on  P— -A  good 
man,  even  in  hard  times,  will  do  twice  as 
well,  as  a  bad  man  will  in  the  best  of  times. 
Let  Us  all  then  rise  up  against  autsebes,  who 
thus  tax  and  injure  tmrsdoes :  and  we  shaB 
soon  find  that  the  times  will  mend.  Let  us  do 
good  to  ourselves  at  home,  and  we  shall  become 
happy  in  our  own  habitations;  imd  learn  tibat 
it  is  a  true  saying,  that  *^  God  helps  those  who 
help  themselves." 

'   4.  Time  is  ov%  BfTATg;  it  is  ooriiioat 
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valuable  property.  If  we  lose  it,  or  waste 
it,  we  can  ntyer— never  purchase  it  back 
again.  We  ought,  therefore,  not  to  have  an 
idle  hour,  or  throw  away  an  idle  penny.— 
While  we  employ  our  time  and  our  property^ 
(however  small  that  property  may  be)  to  the 
be3t  advantage,  we  shaJl  find  that  afortaiie 
vufjf  he  made  in  any  situation  of  life ;  and  that 
th^  poor  man,  who  once  wanted  afsistance 
himself,  may  become  able  to  afsist .  and  K^ 
lieve  others. 

5.  Industry  will  make  a  man  a  purse,, 
and  frugality  will  find  him  strings  for  it.  Nei- 
ther the  purse  nor  the  strings  will  cost  him  any 
thing.  He  who  has  it,  should  only  draw  the 
strings  as  frugality  directs ;  and  he  will  be 
sure  always  to  find  a  useful  penny  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it.  The  servants  of  industry  are  known 
by  their  liveiy;  it  is  always  whole  and  ivliole^ 
sanU.  Idlenefs  travels  very  leisurely,  and 
poverty  soon  overtakes  her.  Look  at  the 
ragged  slaves  of  idlenefs,  and  judge  which  is  the 
best  master  to  serve  j — Industry,  or  Idlenefs. 

6.  Marriage  is  honourable:  and  the 
marriage  state,  when  entered  into  with  pru- 
dence, and  continued  in  with  discretion,  is  of 

Volume  II.  '  Y    ^ 
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all  conditions  of  life  the  most  happy  ;  but  to 
bring  a  wife  home,  before  we  have  made  pro- 
vision by  our  industry  and  prudence,  for  her 
and  our  children,  or  to  choose  a  wife,  who 
has  not,  by  attention  and  economy  on  her  part, 
proved  herself  fit  to  manage  a  family,  *  is  ei" 
tremely  imprudent  and  improvident.  Let, 
therefore,  the  young  prepare  themselves  for 
the  married  state,  by  treasuring  up  all  the  sur- 
plus of  their  youthful  earnings,  and  they  will 
marry  with  confidence,  and  live  together  in 
comfort* 

7.  Of  all  idolatry  that  ever  debased  any 
savage  or  ignorant  nation,  the  worship  of  the 
gin  bottle  is  the  most  disgraceful.  The  wor- 
shipper becomes  unfit  for  any  thing ;  he  soon 
dries  up  his  liver,  and  ruins  himself  and  his 
family. 

8.  He  who  does  not  make  his  family  com- 
fortable, will  himself  never  be  happy  at  home; 
and  he  who  is  not  happy  at  home,  will  never  be 
happy  any  where. — Charity  begins  at  home: 
the  husband  and  wife,  who  can  hardly  keep 
themselves  and  their  children,  should  not  keep 
a  dog  to  rob  the  children  of  part  of  their  food. 

94  She  who  roasts  or  broils  her  meat,  wastes 
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half  of  it  in  the^r^.  She  who  boils  it^  loses 
much  of  it  in  the  steam.  But  when  the  good 
wife  stews  her  meat  gently,  thickening  the 
liqubr  with  a  little  meal,  ground  rice,  or  pease 
and  vegetables,  and  making  it  savory  with 
fried  onions,  herbs,  and  seasoning,  her  husband 
and  she'  fare  much  better,  their  children  thrivfc 
and  grow  hearty  and  stout,  and  their  money 
goes  twice  as  far. 

10.  When  you  stew  or  boil  your  meat,  if 
you  leave  the  vefsel  uncovered,  a  great  deal  ^ 
of  the  best  part  goes  off  and  is  wasted  in  steam, 
which  never  returns. 

1 1 .  Sinning  is  a  very  expensive  occupation. 
— Ask  those  who  have  practised  it ;  they  can 
tell  you  what  it  has  cost  them. 

12.  Sin  IS  the  greatest  of  all  evils;  the  sal- 
vation of  the  soul  our  best  good;  and  the 
Grace  of  God  our  richest  treasure*  Let  the 
poor  man  find  his  way  to  the  cheapest  market 
on  Saturday,  to  a  place  of  divine  worship  on 
Sunday,  and,  like  an  honest  man,  go  to  his 
labour  on  Monday.  Following  these  plain 
directions,  he  may  be  twice  happy ;  happy 

HERE,    AND  HAPPY  HEREAFTER. 
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ESSAY  XIV. 

Erptriments  and  concise  AgricuUwrd  Okeroaims* 

HiVERY  person,  who,  for  a  series  of  years, 
has  attended  to  the  progress  of  agricultural 
knowledge,  must  be  convinced,  that  experi- 
ment alone  is  the  origin  of  useful  knowledge; 
that  reasoning,  without  experiment,  only  be- 
wildei^;  and  that  all  remarks  and  observa- 
tions that  do  not  come  in  this  shape,  ought  to 
be  received  with  caution.  This  being  fiiUy 
admitted,  we  shall  soon  see  much  proud 
reasoning  swept  away,  and  facts  alone  per- 
mitted to  have  real  weight  and  influence. 

1.  On  the  Direction  of  Ridges^. 

In  the  County  of  Norfolk,  where  wheat  is 
dniversally  raised  upon  narrow  lands,  they  en* 
deavour  to  lay  their  ridges  North  and  South, 
that  the  sun  may  have  an  equal  influence  on 
either  side  of  the  narrow  ridges.  In  other 
counties,  this  circumstance,  though  vcrj'  im- 
portant, is  seldom  attended  to, 

*  By  A,  Ilunlcr,  M.  D. 
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2.  On  Sand  used  as  litter  *• 

In  many  parts  of  Norfolk,  bordering  upon 
the  sea,  it  is  the  custom  to  litter  their  stables 
with  sand  instead  of  straw  j  as  the  bed  be** 
comes  soiled  or  wet,  fresh  sand  is  scattered  on, 
until  the  whole  is  in  a  degree  saturated  with 
dung  and  urine :  the  stall  is  then  cleaned  out^ 
and  a  fresh  bed  of  sand  l^id  in.  By  this 
means,  manure,  of  a  quality  singularly  excel- 
lent, is  produced,  and  which  is  carried  by  the 
farmers  to  a  very  considerable  distance. 

3.  To  uncover  Turnips  buried  under  snow  f. 

The  instrument  used  in  Norfolk  for  this  pur- 
pose, is  called  a  snow  sledge.  Jt  is,  simply, 
three  deal  or  other  boards,  from  one  to  two  in- 
ches thick,  ten  or  twelve  inches  deep,  and 
seven  to  nine  feet  long,  set  upon  their  edges  in 
the  form  of  an  eq^uilateral  triangle,  and 
strongly  united  with  nails,  or  straps  of  iron, 
at  the  angles,  at  one  of  which  is  fastened,  by 
means  of  a  double  strap,  a  hook  or  eye,  to 
hang  the  horses  to.  This  instrument  being 
drawn  over  a  piece  of  turnips  covered  with 
snow,  forces  up  the  snow  into  a  ridge,  while 
between  the  ridges  a  stripe  of  turnips  is  left 
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bare,  without  having  received  any  material 
damage  from  the  operatien. 

4.   On  the  managempii  of  Seed  Barley  in  a  dry 

season*. 

It  is  well  known  that  barley  is  lels  valuable 
when  it  does  not  ripen  equally ;  that  barley 
which  comes  up  speedily  in  a  dusty  soil,  must 
gain  a  great  advantage  over  seed  weeds,  and 
that  barley  which  shall  come  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  earlier  than  others  to  market^  will 
probably  bring  a  higher  price. 

i 

Therefore,  first  take  out  about  one-third  of 
the  contents  of  the  sacks  of  seed  barley,  to 
allow  for  the  swelling  of  the  grain.  Lay  the 
$acks  with  the  grain  to  steep  in  clean  water  j 
let  it  lie  covered  with  it,  for  at  least  twenty- 
four  hours.  When  the  ground  is  very  dry, 
and  no  likelihood  of  rain  for  ten  days,  it  is 
better  to  lie  thirty-six  hour^.  Sow  the  graia 
wet  from  steeping,  without  the  addition  of 
powdered  quick-lime,  which,  though  often 
recommended,  can  only  poison  the  seed,  suck 
up  part  of  its  ufeful  moisture,  and  bum  the 
hands  of  the  sower.     The  seed   will  scatter 
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^ell,  as  clean  water  has  no  tenacity.  The 
sower  should  use  a  fourth,  or  a  third  more 
seed  in  bulk  than  usual  of  dry  grain,  as  the  grain 
is  found  to  swell  in  that  proportion.  After  sow- 
ing, harrow  in  as  quickly  as  pofsible,  and 
though  not  necefsary,  give  it  a  fresh  furrow  if 
convenient.  You  may  expect  the  seed  to 
make  its  appearance  in  a  fortnight  at  farthest. 
May  8,  my  steeped  barley,  sown  on  the  10th 
and  nth  of  April,  is  now  from  four  to  six 
inches  high ;  and  what  was  sown  on  the  19th 
and  21$t  of  April,  on  a  ley  holme,  a  month, 
ploughed,  is  this  day,  or  in  the  space  of  a 
fortnight,  fairly  come  up  s  and  the  head  ridges, 
especially  one  that  was  recently  ploughed, 
though  sown  on  th/^  25th,  is  beginning  to  ap- 
pear. But  the  steeped  se;ed  running  short,  my 
overseer  sowed  about  a  rood  on  the  fresh 
ploughed  head-ridge,  with  unsteeped  barley, 
where  not  a  plant  as  yet  appears  -,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  grain  may  be  found  in  the  soil  as 
dry,  hard,  and  wrinkled  on  the  skin,  as  when 
taken  from  the  granery.  In  this  uncommonly 
dry  season,  I  need  not  point  out  other  in- 
stances of  grain  much  longer  sown,  not  as  yet 
come  up.  I  shall  only  add,  that  I  have  uni- 
formly followed  this  method  for  above  twelvQ 
^ears  with  unvaried  succefs* 

Y  4 
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5.  On  Bam  Floors*. 

In  some  of  the  midland  countieSi  there  is 
practised  a  peculiar  method  of  laying  woodea 
bam  floors :  instead  of  the  planks  being  nailed 
down  to  sleepers,  .in  the  ordinary  way,  Ac 
floor  is  first  laid  with  bricks,  and  the  planks 
spread  over  those,  with  no  other  confinement 
than  that  of  being  pinned  together,  and  their 
ends  let  into  walls,  placed  in  the  usual  way, 
on  each  side  of  tlie  floor. 

By  this  method  of  putting  down  the  planks^ 
provided  the  brick  work  be  left  truly  level, 
vermine  cannot  have  a  hiding  place  beneath 
them  3  and  a  i:ommunication  of  damp  air 
being  effectually  prevented,  floors  thus  laid  arc 
found  to  wear  better  than  those  laid  upon 
sleepers.  Planks  used  for  this  method  of  lay* 
ing,  ought  to  be  made  of  youthful,  stout^ 
strong-grained  wood,  and  well  seasoned.  The 
bricks  used,  should  be  set  edgeway  upon  mor« 
tar,  and  made  as  firm  and  level  as  pofiible. 

6.  On  Buck-wheat  f. 

Buck-wheat  prevents  the  growth  of  weeds^ 
but  will  not  destroy  couch-grafs.     It  is  usually 

•  By  Mr.  Marshall  f  ^ J  *  Suffolk  twmpt. 
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sown  in  Suffolk  with  grafs-seeds^  for  laying 
down  land ;  and  for  that  purpose  it  is  preferred 
to  most  other  kinds  of  spring  com,  . 

7.  On  Jlieeping  Seed Barliy  in  dung  water*. 

The  last  spring  being  remarkably  dry,  X 
soaked  my  seed  barley  in  the  black  water 
taken  from  a  reservoir^  which  constantly  re« 
ceives  the  draining  of  my  dunghill  and  stables^ 
As  the  light  com  boated  on  the  top^  I 
skimmed  it  off,  and  let  the  rest  stand  twenty* 
four  hours.  On  taking  it  from  the  water^  I 
mixed  the  seed  grain  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  sifted  wood  ashes^  to  make  it  spread  regu^ 
lartyj  and  sowed  three  fields  with  it«  I  began 
sowing  the  16th  and  finished  the  23dof  Aprih 
The  produce  was  sixty  bushels  per  acre,  of 
good  clean  barley,  without  any  small  or  green 
com,  or  weeds  at  harvest. 

'  I  sowed  also  several  other  fields  with  the 
same  seed  dry,  and  without  any  preparation  ^ 
but  the  crop,  like  those  of  my  neighbours,  was 
very  poor  j  not  being  more  than  twenty  bushels 
per  acre,  and  much  mixed  with  green  corn 
and  weeds  when  harvested.     I  also  sowe4 

f  By  Mr.  James  Cbapplei  of  BodouA. 
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some  of  the  seed  dry  on  one  ridge  in  cadi  of 
my  former  fields,  but  the  produce  was  poor  in 
comparison  of  the  other  parts  of  the  field. 

S.  To  prevait  Butter  from  being  tainted  by  Cabbages 

or  Turnips*. 

A  small  bit  of  saltpetre,  powdered  and 
put  into  the  milk  pan  with  the  new  milk, 
effectually  prevents  the  cream  and  butter  from 
being  tainted,  although  the  cows  be  fed  on  the 
refuse  leaves  of  cabbages  and  turnips.  In  the 
beginning  of  last  winter,  my  men  were  very 
careful  not  to  give  to  the  cows  any  outside,  or 
decayed  leaves  of  the  cabbages  or  turnips,  yet 
the  cream  and  butter  were  sadly  tainted  \  but 
as  soon  as  the  dairy-maid  used  the  salt-petre, 
all  the  taint  was  done  away ;  and  afterwards, 
no  care  was  taken  in  feeding  the  cows,  for 
they  had  cabbages  and  turnips  in  all  states. 
Our  milk  pans  hold  about  nine  pints  of  milki 

9.  (hi  Salting  IIay\. 

Few  farmers  are  acquainted  with  the  bene- 
fit arising  from  salting  hay,  particularly  when 
stacked  in  sultry  weather  j  as  the  salt  preser>'es 

•  By  J.  Jones,  Esq. 
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the  hay  from  over-heating  and  becoming 
mildewed,  it  may  be  put  together  greener 
than  otherwise,  without  danger  of  firing.  All 
kinds  of  cattle  &c.  prefer  inferior  hay  thus 
managed,  to  the  best  that  can  be  placed  be- 
fore them  that  has  not  been  salted;  the  salt 
afsimilates  with  the  juices  of  the  hay,  and 
thereby  prevents  too  great  a  fermentation. — 
The  proper  way  of  using  it  is,  in  building  the 
stack,  to  sprinkle  the  salt  alternately  between 
each  layer  of  hay,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
hundred  weight  to  seven  or  eight  tons  of  hay, 

10  To  eradicate  Coltsfoot^ ^ 

In  winter,  plough  the  land.  In  spring,  get  it 
hy  frequent  ploughings^n  good  order  for  tur- 
nips ;  sow  them  early,  and  when  the  coltsfoot 
comes  up,  let  it  be  hand-pulled.  By  this 
means  the  coltsfoot  may  be  entirely  eradicated. 
The  expense,  about  ten  shillings  per  acre. — 
The  coltsfoot  having  a  deep  tough  root,  is  very 
difficult  to  pull  up,  but  when  the  land  is 
ploughed  deep,  land  made  light,  it  is  easily 
drawn  out. 
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II.  On  Jerusalon  Artichokes ♦. 

I  find  the  produce  of  Jerusalem  artichokes 
to  be  about  three  hundred  bushels  per  acre,  and 
I  think  they  arc  nearly  equal  in  value  to  po» 
tatoes  for  feeding  store  pigs,  that  are  not  lefs 
than  five  or  six  months  old.  For  fatting  hogs, 
I  do  not  find  they  arc  near  so  valuable  as  po« 
tatoesr  But  their  chief  recommendations  are, 
the  certainty  of  the  crop,  that  they  will  grow 
in  any  soil,  and  that  they  do  not  require  any 
manure,  at  least,  for  such  a  produce  as  I  have 
stated.  The  Jerusalem  artichoke  is  proof 
against  the  severest  frost,  and  may  be  taken 
out  of  the  ground  as  occasion  may  serve; 
whereas  potatoes  are  soon  affected  by  frost,  and 
must,  therefore,  be  secured  before  the  winter 
sets  in. 
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12.  -rf  Table  for  Manuring  Lani'*. 

t 

As  every  husbandman  should  know  the 
exact  distribution  of  his  manure,  I  have  con- 
structed the  following  table  for  his  use : 


No.  of  heaps  to  a  load 

1 

193 
160 
134 

2 

96 
80 
67 
.57 
49 
43 
37 

3 

64 

53 

44 

38 

32 

28 

25 

4 

48 

40 

5 

38 
32 

6 

32 

26 

22 

19 

16 

1 

7 

27 

23 

6 

24 

20 

At  5  yards  distance 

At  5i  yards 

At  6  yards 

33 
28 
24 
21 
18 

26 
22 
19 

19 

16 

At  6]  yards 

114 
98 
86 
75 

16 

14 

At  7  yards 

14 

12 

At  7}  yards 

17 
15 

14 
12 

12 
10 

10 
9 

At  8  yards 

S 

zr 
St 


1 


Explanation  tf  the  first  fwo  Rews  of  Fi^ra. 

The  cumber  of  heaps  of  one  load  each,  laid  at  fi^ 
yards  distance,  is   1 95  to  cover  an  acre— -2  heaps  to  a 
load,  96—3  heaps,   64*,   and   so  to  ihe  end.     Each  of 
the  succeeding  rovi«  of  figures  to  be  read  in  tlie  same 
manner. 


*   - 
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13.  2  0  destroy  Ant-hilh  *. 

With  a  common  spade,  ground  sharp^  di- 
vide the  hills  into  four  quarters.  With  the 
same  instrument,  pare  off  the  sward  of  the 
quarters,  an  inch  or  two  thick,  leaving  the 
triangular  turves  pared  off  fast  at  their  base, 
folding  them  back  upon  the  adjoining  sward. 
This  done,  dig  out  the  core  of  the  hill,  chop- 
ping and  spreading  the  mould  abroad,  and 
leaving  a  hollow  bason  where  the  hill  stood, 
in  order  to  collect  the  winter's  rains,  and  there- 
by effect  a  radical  cure.  Return  the  folds  of 
swards  as  a  cover  to  the  excavation,  leaving 
the  surface  grafsy  and  nearly  level,  so  as  not 
to  be  discernable  from  the  surrounding  sward. 
Between  AlichaeUnas  and  Christmas,  is  the 
proper  time  for  performing  this  operation ;  for 
then  the  excavated  mould  becomes  tempered 
by  the  winter's  rains  and  frosts ;  and  the  folds 
of  sward  have  time  to  unite  with  the  soil  be- 
fore the  summer's  drought  sets  in. 

1 4.  On  chopping  Stubbles  f. 
All  good  farmers  chop  their  stubbles  soon 
after  harvest,  and  convey  them  to  the  fold  yard, 
to  be  trod  into  manure.     MTien  the  stubble  i» 
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left  upon  the  land,  it  is  entirely  lost  as  a  ma* 
nure.  Besides,  it  prevents  the  plough  from  turn- 
ing in  the  land  with  neatnefs.  In  those  parts 
of  the  kingdom  where  the  stubble  is  removed 
into  the  fold  yard,  the  price  for  chopping  and 
raking  into  heaps  is,  from  one  shilling  and 
sixpence  to  two  shilling  per  acrej  a  trifBing 
expense  when  compared  with  the  advantages 
that  arise  from  the  operation. 

16.  On  Weeds*. 

Wherever  abundance  of  thistles,  nettles, 
and  other  weeds,  are  observed  in  the  roads  and 
lanes,  we  may  pronounce  that  much  bad 
farming  exists  in  the  neighbourhood.  ITiese 
should  be  cut  down  before  they  perfect  their 
seed,  and  carried  off  to  the  fold  yard,  or  burnt 
into  ashes.  The  price  of  manure  being  now 
so  much  increased,  it  is  matter  of  surprise 
that  this  practice  is  so  little  attended  to,  espe- 
cially as  it  effectually  prevents  the  difsemina- 
tion  of  the  numerous  tribe  of  winged  seeds, 
that  occasion  so  much  trouble  to  the  farmer. 

It  is  a  pleasing  circumstance  to  observe  the    • 
feeble  hands  of  every  village,  now  busily  em* 

—  II.  I  <l  I  ^.^—    IIMM  111  ■■  I  11  .      I,.. 
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Near  the  sea-coast  of  the  County  of  Nop 
folk,  great  quantities  of  sea-weed,   6r  ouze, 
are  collected  by  the  intelligent  farmers,  for 
the   purpose  of  increasing  the  size  of  their 
compost  dunghills.     It  is  mixed   with  earth 
and  lime,  or  marl  and  dung,  for  one  year,  and 
then  laid  on  arable  land^    The  industrious 
and  provident  farmer  can   be  placed  in  no 
situation  where  he  cannot  obtain  somethiog 
for  the  enlargement  of  his  manure  heap,  with- 
out applying  immediately  to  his  stable,  or  fold- 
yard.     An  attention  to  this  provident  braocfa 
of  husbandry  cannot  be  recommended  in  too 
forcible  terms.     It  is  a  warm  exprefsion,  but 
I  think  a  just  one,  that  no  farmer  ought  to 
spit  upon  any  man's  land  but  his  own. 

\i.  On  TmTiipsf. 

The  farmers  in  Norfolk,  continue  sowiog 
fumips  from  midsummer  to  the  latter  end  of 
August,  by  which  means  their  late  crops 
remain  good  till  the  latter  end  of  April,  and 
often  to  the  middle  of  May.  Those  late  sown 
turnips  are  always  of  a  diminutive  size,  so 
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they  should  be  allowed  to  stand  thicker  upon 
the  ground^  to  make  up  in  number  what  is 
wanting  in  weight.  The  best  farmers  sow 
their  turnips  in  drills,  three  feet  asunder^  and 
at  a  second  hoeing  leave  them  a  foot  asunder 
in  the  rows.  The  intervals  must  in  this  mode 
of  cultivation  be  carefully  horse-hoed.  Aa 
acre  of  land  contains  4,840  square  yards^  or 
43,360  square  feet.  Suppose  every  square 
foot,  under  the  broad-cast  management,  to 
tontaih  one  turnip,  and  that  they  only  weigh 
two  pounds  each,  on  an  average,  the  land 
will  produce  forty-sis  tons  per  acre.  In  dry 
sea$ons>  broad-cast  turnips  should  be  sown  as 
soon  as  pofsible  after  the  plough,  in  order  that 
the  seed  may  be  placed  upon  a  moist  bed ;  a 
consideration  of  great  consequence. 

19.  On  Carrot  H^** 
On  the  authority  of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Monk, 
author  of  the  Liecestershire  Survey,  we  are 
told,  that  a  gentleman  of  respectable  character 
in  that  county,  is  used  ta  cut  off  the  tops  of 
carrots  in  the  month  of  July,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  them  into  hay,  the  trouble  of 
making  being  little  more  than  what  is  be- 
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stowed  upon  clover.  A  good  acre  of  carrotSi 
we  are  told,  will  make  four  tons  of  excellent 
hay,  very  acceptable  to  all  kinds  of  cattle.—* 
After  this  operation,  the  carrots  soon  put  out 
fresh  leaves,  which  bring  the  roots  forward 
without  diminishing  th^ir  size.  However 
singular  this  experiment  may  appear,  it  is  given 
to  the  public  under  respectable  authority. 

20.  To  Desircy  Mofs^. 

When  old  sward  becomes  infected  with 
inofs,  let  it  be  well  harrowed,  and  afterwardf 
manured  and  bush-harrowed.  But  even  with- 
Dut  manuring,  the  land  will  be  greatly  bene^ 
fited  by  the  operation. 

2\  To  preserve  Carrots  from  the  Frosif. 

The  carrots  being  taken  up,  and  their  tops 
(which  are  given  to  cattle,  &c)  cut  off,  let 
them  be  placed  as  close  to  each  other  (perpen- 
dicular) as  pofsible  in  a  trench.  When  the 
trench  is  full,  cover  them  over  with  stniw# 
and  over  the  straw  return  the  mould  that  was 
taken  out  of  the  trench.  Carrots  so  preservedi 
keep  better  than  when  put  into  sand. 


*  By  J.  Monk,  Esq. 
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22.  On  Capons*. 

As  Gentlemen  of  landed  property  have  lately 
shown  a  disposition  to  increase  the  comforts 
of  the  cottager,  I  flatter  myself  that  the  follow- 
ing observations  will  be  the  means  of  reviving 
a  practice  that  may  be  profitably  undertaken 
by  the  families  of  those  persons  who  rank  a| 
cottagers. 

Horsham,  in  Sufsex,  is  the  great  emporium 

of  Caponsi    They  are  there  fattened  to  an  exi- 

tent  unknown  in  other  places.     When  fully 

fed,  they  often  exceed  nine  pounds  in  weight. 

Their  food  consists  of  barley-meal,  milk,  and 

the  skimmings  of  the  pot,  that  is  something 

which  is  greasy;  but  for  the  finishing,  they 

depend  on  sweet  and  good  molafses.    In  the 

northern  parts  of  this  island,  the  practice  of 

making  capons  was  formerly  well  understood 

in  almost  every  village,  but  the  art  is  nearly 

lost ;  a  very  singular  circumstance  in  an  age 

of  unbounded  luxury. 

23    On  paring  and  burning  far  'Grafs  f . 
A  few  years  ago  a  Gentleman  pared  and 

♦  By  A.  Hunter,  M.  D. 
f  By  A,  Young,  Escj. 
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burned  a  poor  woi;n-out  lay ;  spread  the  ashes^ 
and  harrowed  in  white  clover,  rye-grais,  lib- 
grafs,  and  trefoil,  without  any  ploughing. 
The  land  has  ever  since  been  a  very  fine"  mea- 
dow. This  is  a  remarkable  experiment  that 
deserves  much  attention,  for  it  is  applicable  to 
cases  in  which  such  management  would  prove 
uncommonly  convenient.  It  is,  where  suitable, 
the  cheapest  of  all  improvements.  How  un- 
fortunate it  is  for  the  theoretical  enemies  of 
paring  and  burning,  that  no  year  pafses  in 
which  fresh  facts  do  not  appear  which  prove  it 
to  be  the  most  admirable  of  all  practices ! 

d  •  • 

24.  On  River  tyr  Pond-Weed^. 

I  have  found,  from  experience,  that  river,  or 
pond-weed,  is  a  most  excellent  manure  for 
turnips.  At  this  time  I  have  part  of  tviro 
pieces  of  turnips,  for  which  I  put  on  about 
twelve  loads  per  acre  of  fresh,  green,  river 
weeds,  and  which  are  fully  equal,  ox\  if  any 
difference,  rather  superior  to  the  turnips  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  closes,  and  which  were  dre^ 
sed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  common  dung 

Where  land,  destined  for  the  turnip  crop,  is 

*  By  a  Norfolk  Farmer. 
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skiiated  near,  a  stream  abounding  with  the 
vegetables  which  usually  grow  in  such  .situ- 
ationsy  the  cultivator  is  highly  to  blame  if  he 
does  not  avail  himself  of  the  means  thus  offered 
of  fertilizing  his  land. 

The  usual  method  of  procuring  the  weed  is 
to  make  a  staunch  or  dam  acrofs  the  stream^ 
by  means  of  a  strong  rope  made  hst  to  stakes 
on  either  side,  with  the  afsistance  of  hurdles^ 
or  other  stakes,  driven  into  the  bottom  of  the 
river,  the  more  effectually  to  stop  the  weeds  as 
they  float  down-  the  stream  after  cutting.  The 
dam  being  fixed,  Ac  weeds  are  -next  to  be 
cut ;  the  most  effectual  instrument  for  which 
is  a  long  chain,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  pf  scythes, 
formed  so  as  to  take  ^aij  necelsary  curve.  This 
instrument  is  drawn  by  a  man  on  either  side 
the  stream,  who  pulls  alternately,  by  which 
means  the  weeds  are  cut  effectually  and  expe- 
ditiously. As  soon  as  a  sufficient  quantity  are 
cjollected  on  the  dam,  they  are  drawn  oy t  by 
grombes,  forks,  &<:•  and  thrown  into  a  heap, 
from  which  they  may  be  immediately  carried 
on  to  the  land,  and  let  down  in  heaps  of  a 
similar  size,  and  at  an  equal  distance,  as  is  ob- 
sgrved  in  setting  on  dung.  That  they  may  be 
spread  with  the  greatest  evennefs,  one  man^ 

Zi 
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with  the  blade  of  a  scythe,  cuts  a  slice  from  tbe 
side  of  the  heap,  of  about  six  or  eight  inches 
in  thicknefs,  whilst  others  load  the  weeds  thus 
cut  on  the  carts.  In  this  manner  the  businei^ 
goes  forward ;  some  drawing  the  weeds  from 
the  river,  another  cutting  the  heaps,  the  rest 
lo&dingj  &c. 

■ 

That  the  above  answers  extremely  well  as  ^ 

manure,  I  can  say  not  only  from  my  own  ob* 

servation,  but  from  the  constant  practice  of 

some  of  the  best  farmers  in  the  county  of 

Norfolk.     Mr.  Coke,  I  believe,  constantly 

manures  a  considerable  quantity  of  land  for 

turnips  with  the  weeds  coUected  from  the  lake 

at  Holkham. 

On  Carrots*. 
X^ast  spring  I  sowed,  broadcast,  two  acres  of 
carrots,  following  a  potatoe.  crop,  on  a  light 
sandy  loam  of  twenty  fehilKngs  an  acre.  They 
were  twice  hoed  at  thirteen  shillings  the  two 
acres,  in  the  manner  of  hoeing  turnips ;  and  in 
the  course  of  the  summer,  I  mowed  one-third  of 
the  tops  twice;  another  third  of  the  tops  I 
mowed  once,  and  the  remaining  thirdof  the  crop 


f  By  Sir  Henry  Vavasouri  Bart* 
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the  scythe  did  not  pafs  over.  The  tops  were 
greedily  devoured  by  my  horses,  cattle,  and 
pigs,  in  the  fold-yard;  and  were  equal  in 
quantity  and  value  to  a  considerable  crop  of 
plover,  cut  and  made  use  of  in  the  same  mode. 

At  the  end  of  October,  I  took  up  the  carrot 
roots,  and  preserved  them  in  a  trench  in  the 
manner  of  potatoes.  The  crop  was  full  six 
)iundred  bushels  per  acre  3  and  it  was  not  found 
that  the  roots  of  those  carrots,  whose  tops  had 
been  twice  cut,  were  at  all  inferior,  in  size  or 
quality,  to  those  whose  tops  had  been  left  un- 
touched. A  pafsage  was  left  for  a  small  cart 
$0  carry  c^  the  tops,  and  another  I  made  by 
drawing  the  young  carrots  for  femily  use. 

I  have  reason  to  consider  this  mode  of  cul- 
tivating carrots,  equal  to  the  best  fallow  crop, 
provided  the  carrots  are  twice  well  hoed,  and 
the  tops  are  cut  off,  as  the  scythe  prevents  any 
weeds  seeding  in  the  autumn* 

My  horses,  oxen,  milch  cows,  and  pigs,  are 
at  this  time  eating  the  carrot  roots ;  my  turkies 
and  other  poultry,  have  them  boiled,  ahd  are 
fatted  well  upon  them  5  even  my  pigeons  are 
fatted  upon  carrots,  as  they  constantly  attend 
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in  the  fold-yard,  to  pick  up  every  particle  that 
drops  from  the  mouths  of  the  cattle;  which 
supply  is  sufficient  to  keep  my  pigeons  at  home, 
and  to  save  an  expense  in  feeding  them  during 
the  severe  weather. 

The  market  price  for  carrots,  near  my  homft^ 
tweh'e  miles  east  of  York,  is  from  tenpence  to 
one  shilling  per  bushel,  at  which  price,  it  must 
be  allowed,  that  the  crop  is  a  profitable  one. 

I  must  observe,  that  the  demand  for  carrots^ 
in  this  neighbourhood,  is  not  inconsiderable, 
for  stallions ;  for  it  is  found  that  this  food  is 
n^ore  invigorating  and  fattening  than  any  other 
that  can  be  given  to  them, 

26.  Oh  Dibbling  Wheat*. 

Wheat  is  generally  planted  on  a  clover  lay, 
and  if  the  land  be  very  light,  it  should  be 
ploughed  a  week  or  ten  days  before  planted; 
and  should  a  good  rain  fall,  it  will  be  advan* 
tageous,  because  the  holes  will  stand  open  the 
better  to  receive  the  seed,  and  the  ground  will 
sot  rise  so  much  when  bush-harrowed :  In 
heavier  land,  the  plough  should  receive  the  dib^ 
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Uers  only  a  day  or  two,  and  be  planted  in  the 
earliest  part  of  the  season,  which  should  be 
particularly  observed,  as  heavy  land,  afler 
much  rain,  cannot  be  dibbled. 

Plough  the  land  from  three  to  four  inches 
deep,  and  nine  inches  wide,  and  make  about 
eighteen  furrows  on  one  ridge  of  land,  about 
five  yards  wide ;  but  when  the  soil  is  very  dry, 
tiie  ridge  may  be  double  the. breadth.  Let  a 
man  follow  the  plough  with  a  spade,  and  level 
the  flag,  where  it  may  have  been  broken  by  the 
plough;  then  roll  it  with  a  roller  of  about 
seveii  feet,  with  one  or  two  horses,  or  oxen, 
and  it  is  fit  for  dibbling,  A  maq  or  a  woman 
has  a  dibble  |n  each  hand,  about  two  feet  nine 
inches  long,  made  of  iron,  the  bottom  of  which 
is  made  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  suitable  to  make 
a  hole  in  the  ground  not  lefs  than  two  inches 
deep,  and  the  handle  is  covered  with  wood  for 
the  ease  of  the  dibbler,  who  walks  backward, 
and  turning  th?  dibbles  partly  round,  (which 
must  be  particularly  observed,  because  that 
action  prevents  the  moiild  from  falling  into  the 
hole)  makes .  two  holes  on  each  flag,  at  the 
distance  of  three  inches  the  length  way  of  the 

w 

flag.     Children  follow,  and  drop  in  two  or 
^tee  seeds,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  they 
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do  not  drop  in  more :  two  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season  would  be  sufficient^  and  three  at  the 
latter  end.  The  land  should  be  bush-harrowed 
three  or  four  times  in  a  place^  the  same  day>  by 
the  farmer,  with  bushes  fixed  to  a  gate-lift,  or 
if  on  light  harrows,  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
tines  do  not  penetrate  the  ground.  Seven 
pecks  of  wheat  prepared  as  usual,  are  sufficient 
for  an  acre.  Qne  dibbler  generally  Undertakes 
the  businefs  of  one  gang,  after  the  ground  is 
plowed  and  rolled,  at  9s. ;  9s.  6d.;  10s.  or  I0s,6d« 
per  acre.  He  hires  other  dibblers,  women  at 
one  shilling  per  day,  or  men  according  to  their 
abilities,  (women  generally  do  two-thirds  of  the 
work  of  a  man)  and  children  at  seven  or  eight 
year  old,  at  threepence  halfpenny  per  day,  who 
follow  the  dibbler,  and  drop  the  wheat  into 
one  row  of  the  holes ;  Children,  ten  or  twelve 
years  old,  drop  into  two  rows,  and  receive 
sevenpence  per  day.  An  active  dibbler,  used 
to  the  businefs,  with  three  droppers  at  seven-^ 
pence  per  day,  can  plant  nearly  half  an  acre, 
if  the  soil  be  favourable,  and  the  weather  pcr^ 
mit.  Land  in  good  heart,  which  had  been 
well  manured  for  turnips,  hoed  and  fed  off,  and 
sown  with  barley  and  grafs-seeds,  which  have 
continued  in  grafs  a  year  or  two,  is  considered 
not  to  want  manure :  but  if  otherwise^  it  may 
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be  manured  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  loads  an  acre, 
either  before  it  is  ploughed,  or  after  it  is 
planted ;  if  the  former,  plough  not  more  than 
three  inches  deep,  and  if  the  latter,  the  manure 
should  be  carried  on  in  a  frost,  or  the  land  ma/ 
be  folded  with  sheep,  which  is  preferable,  on 
account  of  not  carting  upon  the  land. 

Pease  and  beans  are  likewise  dibbled,  and 
one  only  put  into  a  hole ;  the  holes  for  pease 
are  two  on  a  flag,  three  inches  and  a  half 
distant  length  ways ;  for  beans,  only  one  hole 
in  the  middle  of  the  flag,  and  five  or  six  inched 
distant.  The  price  of  dibbling  pease  seven 
shillings,  and  beans  four  shillings  and  siicpence 
per  acre. 
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ESSAY    XV. 

0n  the  Preparation,  Culture,  and  Use  of  the  Orchm 

Root. 

O  A  L  E  p  is  a  preparation  of  the  root  of  Orchis^  or 
Dogstones,  of  which  many  species  are  enuitie- 
rated  by  botanical  writers.  The  Orchis  masculs 
Linn.  sp.  pL  is  the  most  valued,  although  the 
roots  of  some  of  the  palmated  sorts,  particu- 
larly of  the  Orchis  Latifolia,  are  found  to  an- 
swer almost  equally  well.  This  plant  flourishes 
in  various  parts  of  Europe  and  Afia,  and 
grows  in  our  country  spontaneously,  and  in 
great  abundance.  It  is  afsiduously  cultivated 
in  the  East ;  and  the  root  of  it  forms  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  diet  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Turkey,  Persia,  and  Syria.  A  dry,  and  not 
very  fertile  soil  is  best  adapted  to  its  growth. 
An  ingenious  friend  of  mine,  in  order  to  col- 
lect the  seed,  transplanted  a  number  of  the 
Orchises  into  a  meadow,  where  he  had  pre- 
pared a  bed  well  manured  for  their  reception. 
The  next  spring  few  of  them  appeared,  and 
not  one  came  to  maturity,  their  roots  being 
black  and  half  rotten.    Tht  same  gentleman 
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informed  me  that  he  had  never  been  able  to 
raife  any  plants  from  the  seed  of  the  wild  Or^ 
chis  ;  but  he  ascribes  his  want  of  succefs  to 
the  wetnefs  of  the  situation  in  which  he  re* 
sides.  I  have  now  before  me  a  seed  pod 
of  the  Orchis,  the  contents  of  which^  to  the 
naked  eye,  seem  to  be  seed  corrupted  and 
turned  to  dust  -,  but,  when  viewed  throftgh  a 
microscope,  appear  evidently  to  be  organized, 
and  would,  I  doubt  not,  with  proper  culture, 
germinate,  and  produce  a  thriving  crop  of 
plants.  The  properest  time  for  gathering  thip 
roots  is  when  the  seed  is  formed,  and  the  stalk 
is  ready  to  fall,  because  the  new  bulb,  of 
which  the  salep  is  made,  is  then  arrived  to  its 
full  maturity,  and  may  be  distinguished  from 
the  old  one,  by  a  white  bud  rising  from  the  top 
of  it,  which  is  the  germ  of  the  Orchis  of  the 
succeeding  year. 

Several  methods  of  preparing  salep  have  been 
proposed  and  practised.  Geofiroy  has  delivercd 
a  very  judicious  procefs,  for  this  purpose,  in 
the  Hutoirc  de  f  Academic  Royalc  dcs  Sciences, 
1740;  and  Retzius,  in  the  Swedish  Trans- 
actions, 1764,  has  improved  Geofiroy 's  method. 
But  Mr.  Moult,  of  Rochdale,  has  lately  fe- 
voured  the  public  with  a  new  manner  of  curing 
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the  Orchis  root ;  and  as  I  have  seen  maxqf 
specimens  of  his  salep,  at  least  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  any  brought  from  the  l^vant^  I  can 
recommend  the  following,  which  is  his  procefst 
from  my  own  knowledge  of  its  succefs.  The 
new  root  is  to  be  washed  in  water,  and  the  fine 
brown  skin  which  covers  it,  is  to  be  separated 
by  means  of  a  small  brush,  or  by  dipping  the 
root  in  hot  water,  and  rubbing  it  with  a  coarse 
linen  cloth.  When  a  sufficient  number  of 
roots  have  been  thus  cleaned,  they  are  to  be 
spread  on  a  tin-plate,  and  placed  in  an  oven 
heated  to  the  usual  degree,  where  they  are  to 
remain  six  or  ten  minutes,  in  which  time  thej 
will  have  lost  their  milky  whitenefs,  and  ac* 
quired  a  transparency  like  horn,  without  any 
diminution  of  bulk.  Being  arrived  at  this  state, 
they  are  to  be  removed,  in  order  to  dry  and 
harden  in  the  air,  which  will  require  several 
days  to  effect ;  or,  by  using  a  very  gentle  heat^ 
they  may  be  finished  in  a  few  hours  ^. 

Salep,  thus  prepared,  may  be  afforded,  in 
this  part  of  England,  where  labour  bears  a  high 


*  Vid.  A  Letter  from  Mr.  John  Moult  to  the  Author, 
containing  a  new  method  of  preparing  Salep.-«— PkiL 
Transact  voU  69. 
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Value,  at  about  8d.  or  lOd.  per  lb.  And  it 
might  be  sold  still  cheaper,  if  the  Orchis  were 
to  be  cured  without  separating  from  it  the 
brown  skin  which  covers  it ; — ^a  troublesome 
part*  of  the  procefs,  and  which  does  not  con- 
tribute to  render  the  root  either  more  palatable 
or  salutary.  Whereas  the  foreign  Salep  is  now 
sold  at  5s.  or  6s.  per  lb. 

The  culture  of  the  Orchis,  therefore,  is  an 
object  highly  deserving  of  encouragement 
from  all  the  lovers  of  agriculture.  And  as  the 
root,  if  introduced  into  common  use,  would 
furnish  a  cheap,  wholesome,  and  most  nutri- 
tious article  of  diet,  the  growth  of  it  would 
be  sufficiently  profitable  to  the  farmer. 

Salep  is  said  to  contain  the  greatest  quantity 
of  vegetable  nourishment  in  the  smallest  bulk. 
Hence  a  very  judicious  writer,  to  prevent  the 
dreadful  calamity  of  famine  at  sea,  has  lately 
proposed  that  the  powder  of  it  should  consti- 
tute part  of  the  provisions  of  every  ship's  com- 
pany. This  powder  and  portable  soup,  dis- 
solved in  boiling  water,  form  a  rich  thick  jelly, 
capable  of  fupporting  life  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time.  An  ounce,  of  each  of  these 
articles,  tvith  two  quarts  of  boiling  water. 

Volume  JI.  A  a 
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will  be  sufficient  subsistence  for  s^  man  a  day  *  % 
and,  as  being  a  mixture  of  animal  and  vege- 
getable  food,  must  prove  inore  nourishing  than 
double  the  quantity  of  rice-cake,  made  bj 
boiling  rice  in  water.  This  last,  however,«saiI* 
ors  are  often  obliged  solely  to  subsist  upon  for 
several  months,  especially  in  voyages  to 
Guinea,  when  the  bread  and  flour  are  exhaust- 
ed, and  the  beef  and  pork,  having  been  sailed 
in  hot  countries,  are  become  unfit  fer  use  t« 

But,  as  a  wholesome  nourishment,  rice  is 
much  inferior  to  salep.-  I  digested  several 
alimentary  mixtures  prepared  of  mutTon  and 
water,  beat  up  with  brtiad,  sea-biscuit,  salep^ 
rice-flour,  sago*-powder,  potatoe,  old  cheese, 
&c.  in  a  heat  equal  to  that  of  the  human 
body.  In  forty-eight  hours  they  had  all  ac- 
quired a  vinous  smell,  and  were  in  brisk  fer- 
mentation, except  the  mixture  with  rice,which 
did  not  emit  many  air  bubbles,  and  was  but 


*  Portable  soup  is  sold  at  2s.  6d.  per  lb.;  salep,  iTcqIii- 
Tated  in  our  own  country,  might  be  afforded  at  IOd«  per 
lb.;  the  day's  subsistence  would  therefore  amount  ooij 
to  2id. 

t  Vide  Dr.  Lind's  Appendix  to  bit  E&aj  oa  (b» 
Diseases  of  Hot  Climates. 
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little  changed.  The  third  day  several  of  the 
mixtures  were  sweet,  and  continued  to  fer- 
ment ;  others  had  lost  their  intestine  motion, 
and  were  sour;  but  the  one  which  contained 
the  rice  was  become  putrid.  From  this  expe- 
riment it  appears  that  rice,  as  an  aliment,  is 
slow  of  fermentation,  and  a  very  'weak  cor- 
rector of  putrefaction.  It  is  therefore  an  im- 
proper diet  for  hospital  patients;  but  more 
particularly  for  sailors,  in  long  voyages,  be- 
cause it  is  incstpable  of  preventing,  and  will 
not  contribute  much  to  check  the  progrefs  of 
that  fatal  disease,  the  sea-scurvy*.  Under 
certain  circumstances,  rice  seems  disposed  of 
itself,  without  mixture,  to  become  putrid ;  for 
by  long  keeping,  it  sometimes  acquires  an  of- 
fensive foef  or ;  nor  can  it  be  considered  as  a 
very  nutritive  kind  of  food,  on  account  of  its 

*  Cheese  h  now  become  a  considerable  article  of  ship 
provisions.  When  mellowed  by  age,  it  ferments  readily 
with  flesh  and  water,  but  separates  a  rancid  oil,  wjiich 
«eeros  incapable  of  any  further  change,  and  must,  as  a 
leptic,  be  pernicious  in  the  scurvy;  for  rancidity  appears 
to  be  a  species  of  putrefaction.  The  same  objection 
may  be  urged,  with  still  greater  propriety,  against  the 
use  ef  cheese  in  hospitals;  because  convalscents  are  so 
liable  to  relapses,  that  the  slightest  error  of  diet  may  oc- 
casion them.  Vide  PercivaPs  Letter  to  Mr.  Aikin.— 
Thoughts  on  Hospitals,  p.  95. 
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difficult  solubility  in  the  stomach.  Experience 
confirms  the  truth  of  this  conclusion : .  For  it  is 
observed  by  the  planters  in  the  West  Indies^ 
that  the  negroes  grow  thin,  and  are  lefs  able 
to  work  whilst  they  subsist  upon  rice. 

Salep  has  the  singular  property  of  conceal- 
ing the  taste  of  salt-water  * ;  a  circumstance 
of  the  highest  importance  at  sea,  when  there 
is  a  scarcity  of  fresh  water.  I  desolved  a 
drachm  and .  a  half  of  common  salt  in  a  pint 
of  the  mucilage  of  salep,  so  liquid  as  to  be 
potable,  and  the  same  quantity  in  a  pint  of 
spring  water.  The  salep  was  by  no  means 
disagreeable  to  the  taste,  but  the  water  was 
rendered  extremely  unpalatable. 

This  experiment  suggested  to  me  the  trial 
of  the  Orchis-root  as  a  corrector  of  acidity ; 
a  property  which  would  render  it  a  very  useful 
diet  for  children.  But  the  solution  of  it,  when 
mixed  with  vinegar,  seemed  only  to  dilute, 
like  an  equal  proportion  of  water,  and  not 
to  cover  its  sharpnefs. 

Salep,    however,    appears  by  my  expcri- 


•  Vide  Dr.  Lind's  Appendix. 
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meDts>  to  retard  the  acetous  fermentation  of 
niilk^  and  consequently  would  be  a  good 
lithing  for  milk  pottage,  especially  in  large 
towns,  where  the  cattle,  being  fed  upon  sour 
draff  must  yield  acescent  milk. 

Salep,  in  a  certain  proportion,  which  I  have 
not  yet   been  able  to  ascertain,  would  be  a 
very  useful  and  profitable  addition  to  bread. 
I  directed  one  ounce  of  the  powder  to  be  dis- 
solved in  a  quart  of  water,  and  the  mucilage 
to  be  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  flour, 
salt,  and  yeast.    The  flour  amounted  to  two 
pounds,   the  yeast   to   two  ounces,   and  the 
salt  to  eighty  grains.     The  loaf  when  baked 
was  remarkably  well  fermented,  and  weighed 
three  pounds  two  ounces.   Another,  loaf  made 
with  the  same  quantity  of  flour,  &c.  weighed 
two  pounds  and  twelve  ounces :  from  which 
it  appears  that  the  Salep,  though  used   in  so 
small  a  proportion,  increased  the  gravity  of  the 
loaf  six  ounces,  by  absorbing   and  retaining 
more  water  than  the  flour  alone  was  capable 
of.     Half  a  pound  of  flour  and  an  ounce  of 
salep  were   mixed   together,   and  the  water 
added  according  to  the  usual  method  of  pre- 
paring bread.   The  loaf,  when  baked,  weighed 
thirteen  ounces  and  a  half;  and  would  pro- 
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bably  haver  been  heavier,  if  theSalep  had  been 
previously  difsolved  in  about  a  pint  of  water. 
But  it  should  be  remarked,  that  the  quantity 
of  flour  used  in  this  trial,  was  not  sufikient  to 
conceal  the  peculiar  taste  of  the  Salep. 

The  restorative,  mucilaginous,  and  demul* 
cent  qualities  of  the  Orchis-root  render  it  of 
considerable  use  in  various  diseases.     In  the 
sea-scurvy  it  powerfully  obtunds  the  acrimony 
of  the  fluids,  and  at  the  same  time  is  easily 
aflimulated  into  a  mild  and  nutritious  chyle. 
In  diarrhoeas  and  the  dysentery,  it  is  highly 
serviceable,  by  sheathing  the  internal  coat  of 
the  intestines,  by  abating  irritation,  and  gently 
correcting  putrefaction.     In  the  symptomatic 
fever,  which  arises  from  the  absorption  of  pus, 
from  ulcers   in  the  lungs,  from  wounds,  or 
from  amputation,  Salep,  used  plentifully,  is  an 
^idmirable  demulcent,   and  well   adapted  to 
resit,  that    difsolution  of   the   crasis  of   the 
blood,  which  is  so  evident  in  these  cases.    And 
by  the  same  mucilaginous  quality,  it  is  equally 
efficacious  in  the  strangury  and  dysury ;  espe^ 
cially  in  the  latter,  when  arising  from  a  vene* 
real  cause ;  because  the  discharge  of  urine  is 
then  attended  with  the  most  exquisite  pain, 
from  the  ulperations  about  the  neck  of  the 
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bladder,  and  through  the  course  of  the  urethra. 
I  have  found  it  also  an  useful  aliment  for  pa- 
tients who  labour  under  the  stone  or  gravel  *. 

from  these  observations;  short  and  imper- 
fect as  they  are,  I  hope  it  will  sufficiently  ap- 
pear that  the  culture  of  the  Orchis  root  is  an 
object  of  x:onsiderable  importance  to  the  pub«i 
lie,  and  highly  worthy  of  encouragement  from 
all  the  patrons  of  agriculture.  That  taste  for 
experiment,  which  characterises  the  present 

*  The  ancient  chymists  seem  to  have  entertained  a 
a  very  high  opinion  of  the  virtues  of  theOrchis  root,  of 
which  the  following  quotation  from  the  Skc  ret  a  Sbcrb- 
TOEUM  of  Raymund  Luily,  affords  a  diverting  proof* 
The  work  is  dated  1565, 

SEXTA    HERBA, 

Sathien. 
'^  Satirion  herba  est  pluribus  nota^  hujus  radiciscoI!ec< 
•la  ad  pondus  lib.  4.  die  20  mensis  Januarij,  contunde 
fortiter  et  mafsam  contusam  pone  in  ollam  de  aurichal- 
CO  habente  in  cooperculo  20  fbramina  jainuta  sicut 
athomi,  &  pone  intus  cu  praedicta  mefsa  lactis  vaccini 
calidi  sicut  mulgetur  de  vacca  ft*  3.  &  mellis  libram  i. 
vini  aromatici  jb*  2.  &  repone  per  dies  20.  ad  solem  & 
conserva  &  uterc/' 

**  Istius  itaq;  dosis  ad  pondus  S*  4.  &  hora  diei  decima 
cxhibita  mulieri  post  ipsius  menstrua  eadem  nocte  c5ci* 
piet  si  vir  cum  ea  agat.'* 
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age,  and  which  has  so  amazingly  enlarged  the 
boundaries  of  science,  now  animates  the  ra- 
tional farmer,  who  fears  not  to  deviate 
from  the  beaten  tract  whenever  improvements 
are  suggested,  or  useful  projects  are  pointed  out 
to  him.  Much  has  been  already  done  for  the 
advancement  of  agriculture;  but  the  earth 
still  teems  with  treasures  which  remain  to  be 
explored.  The  bounties  of  Nature  are  inex- 
haustible, and  will  for  ever  employ  the  art, 
9nd  reward  the  industry  of  man. 
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ESSAY  XVI. 

On  the  Thrashing  Machine. 

jVoTHiNQ  has  hitherto  caused  so  much  lols 
and  vexation  to  the  farmer,  as  the  procefs  of 
separating  the  com  from  the  straw ;  and  various 
methods  have^  in  different  ages^  been  adopted 
for  accomplishing  this  operation.  The  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Asia  and  Egypt,  where  agricul- 
ture is  supposed  to  have  had  its  origin,  knew  no 
other  method  than  that  of  enclosing  a  spot  in 
the  open  air,  and  smoothing  it  with  clay,  rolled 
bard  5  this  was  the  thrashing-floor.  The  corn 
being  next  spread  in  sheaves,  03^  were  turned 
in,  and  kept  in  motion  till  the  business  was 
done.  ^'  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  that 
treadeth  out  the  corn."    Deut.  xxv.  4. 

If  iElian  may  be  believed,  the  Greeks  were 
neither  so  merciful  nor  cleanly  in  this  circum- 
stance. They  besmeared  the  mouths  of  the 
poor  animals  with  dung,  to  keep  them  from 
testing  the  com  under  their  feet.  Hii(.  Ani- 
fijal.  L.  iv.  cap.  25. 
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Machines  were  next  invented,  in  different 
countries,  made  of  planks  or  beams,  stuck  over 
with  flints  or  hard  pegs,  to  rub  the  ears  be- 
tween them ;  others  to  bruize  out  the  grain 
by  sledges  or  trail  carts. 

'     Diceodum  et  quae  sint  duris  agrestibus  Armft 
Tribula,  trabaeque,  et  iniquo  pondere  rastri. 

The  translators  of  Virgil,  from  father 
Ogilvie  downwards,  have  included  the  flail  iii 
this  desrciption : 

The  Sled,  the  Ttimbril,  Hurdles,  and  the  Flail. 

Tribulum,  however,  was  certainly  the  ma- 
chine first  described  for  the  single  purpose  of 
separating  the  grain  from  the  husk  or  chaff. 
At  what  period  of  time  the  flail  took  place 
of  the  former  awkward  machine,  is  not  known 
with  certainty.  President  Goguct  says,  that 
the  Turks  and  many  of  the  Italians  have  not 
yet  adopted  it.  The  barbarous  Celts,  ac- 
customed to  fire  and  sword,  made  short  work. 
They  burned  the  straw,  and  instantly  de- 
voured the  grain;  and  it  is  said  this  custom 
continues  in  some  parts  of  the  Highlands  o( 
Scotland  to  this  day. 
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In  Britain,  till  within  the»  twenty  jeats, 
the  flail  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  only  in- 
strument employed  for  thrashing  com;  but 
preyious  to  that  period,  several  attempts  were 
made  to  construct  machines  for  performing^ 
that  laborious  work.  The  first  attempt  was 
made  by  an  ingenious  gentleman  of  the  county 
of  East  Lothian,  Mr.  Michael  Menzies,  wha 
invented  a  machine  that  was  to  go  by  water, 
upoq  the  principle  of  driving  a  number  of 
flails  by  a  water-wheel ;  but  from  the  force 
with  which  they  wrought,  the  flails  were  sooft 
broken  to  pieces,  and  consequently  the  inve^ 
tion  did  not  succeed. 

Another  thrashing  machine  was  invented 

about  1758  by  Mr.  Michael  Stirling,  a  farme* 

in  the  parish  of  Duipblain,  Perthshire.     This 

niachine  was  nearly  the  same  as  the  common 

niill  for  drefsing  flax,  being  a  vertical  shaft 

tvJth  four  crofs  arms,  inclosed  in  a  cylindrical 

ra^^^  three  f^et  and  a  half  high,  and  eight 

j^et    diameter.     Within  this   case,   the  shaft 

^itili  its  arms,  were  turned  with  considerable 

velocity  by  a  water-wheel,  and  the  sheaves  of 

corn  being  let  down  gradually,  through  an 

opening  for  the  purpose  on  the  top  of  the- 
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box,  the  grain  was  beat  off  by  the  arms,  and 
prefsed  with  the  straw  through  an  opening  in 
the  floor,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  riddles 
shaken  by  the  mill,  and  then  cleared  by  Sin- 
ners, also  turned  by  it.  The  great  defect  of 
this  machine  was,  that  it  broke  off  the  ears  of 
barley  or  wheat,  instead  of  beating  gut  the 
grain,  and  was  only  fit  for  oats. 

Several  other  machines  were  afterwards 
invented  by  different  persons,  for  accomplish** 
ing  this  important  operation,  but  none  of  them 
answered  the  purpose,  till  one  was  constructed 
by  Mr.  Andrew  Meikle,  at  Houston-Mill, 
near  Haddington,  Scotland,  whose  family 
pofsefs  a  kind  of  hereditary  right  to  genius 
and  invention. — Mr.  Meikle,  who  for  several 
years,  had  been  attempting  to  bring  these 
machines  to  perfection,  ascertained,  after 
much  investigation,  that  they  had  all  been 
constructed  upon  wrong  principles,  and  that 
heating  must  be  had  recourse  to  instead,  of 
rubbingy  otherwise  the  work  could  not  be  per- 
formed in  a  sufficient  manner.  He  therefore, 
in  1785,  made  a  working  model,  turned  by 
water,  at  Know-Mill,  in  which  the  grain  was 
beat  out  by  the  drum,  after  pajsing  through  twQ 
plain  rollers,  which  were  afterwards  altered 
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for  two  fluted  ones.  Mr.  George  Meikle,  sod 
of  the  former^  being  at  Kilbegie,  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Stein,  agreed,  to  erect  a  machine  of 
this  nature  for  that  gentleman,  upon  condition 
of  Mr.  Stein  furnishing  all  the  materials,  and 
paying  him  for  the  work,  only  in  case  the  ma-- 
chine  answered  the  desired  purpose.  This  was 
agreed  to,  and  the  machine  was  completed  in 
February,  1786,  bemg  the  first  of  the  kind 
ever  made.  It  was  found  to  work  exceed- 
ingly well,  and  the  only  alteration  made  from 
the  above  mentioned  model  was,  that  instead 
of  plain  rollers,  fluted  ones  were  substituted. 
In  consequence  of  this  succefsfiil  attempt,  a 
patent  for  the  invention  was  applied  for,  which, 
after  a  considerable  opposition,  from  a  person 
no  ways  concerned  in  the  invention,  was  ob- 
tained in  April,  1788. 

Since  the  erection  of  this  machine,  Mr. 
Meikle  has  progrefsively  introduced  a  variety 
of  improvements,  all  tending  to  simplify  the 
labour,  and  to  augment  the  quantity  of  the 
work  thereby  performed.  When  first  erected, 
rfiough  the  corn  was  equally  well  separated 
from  the  straw,  yet,  as  the  whole  of  the  straw, 
chaff  and  com,  were  indiscriminately  thrown 
into  a  confused  heap,  the  work  could  only 
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with  propriety  be  considefed  as  half  executed^ 
By  the  addition  of  rakes  or  shakers,  and  two 
pair  of  fanners,  all  drove  by  the  same  ma- 
chinery, the  different  procefses  of  thrashings 
shaking,  and  winnowing,  are  now  all  at  once 
performed,  and  the  com  immediately  prepared 
for  the  public  market.    When  I  add,  that  the 
quantity  of  corn  gained   from  the  superior 
powers  of  the  machine  is  fully  equal  to  a 
twentieth  part  of  the  crop,  and  that,  in  some 
cases,  the  expense  of  thrashing  and   clean- 
ing the  corn  is  considerably  lefs  than  what  was 
formerly  paid  for  cleaning  it  alone,  the   im-^ 
mense  savings,  arising  from  the  invention,  will 
at  once  be  seen. 

"Where  farms  are  of  small  size,  it  would 
be  improper  to  recommend  the  erection  of 
large  machines,  as  the  interest  of  the  original 
purchase  would  be  a  heavy  drawback  from 
the  advantages;  but  under  contrary  circum* 
•tances,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  that 
a  machine  of  great  powers,  provided  with 
two  rakes  or  shakers,  and  two  pair  of  fanners, 
is  the  most  profitable  one  for  the  pofsefsor. 
By  a  machine  of  this  kind,  when  wrought  by 
horses,  the  grain  is  completely  thrashed  and 
cleaned  at  little  more  expense  than  is  paid  for 
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cleaning  it  alone  when  thrashed  by  the  flail, 
independent  of  the  additional  quantity  of  con^ 
produced  by  the  powers  of  the  machine  j  an4 
when  wind  and  water  is  substituted  instead 
of  horses,  the  saving  is  considerably  increased. 

A  iiorse-machine  of  the  greatest  powers, 
with  the  appendages  of  rakes  and  fanners^ 
may  be  erected  for  one  hundred  pounds,  and 
when  wrought  by  wind,  for  two  hundred 
pounds,  independent  of  the  buildings  and 
fixtures  which  are  required.  It  would  be  un- 
fair, however,  to  charge  these  to  the  account 
of  the  thrashing  machine,  as  even  upon  a 
middle-sized  farpi  a  greater  extent  of  building 
is  required  for  barurwork,  when  the  corn  it 
separated  from  the  straw  by  the  flail,  thai^ 
when  the  operation  is  performed  by  the  thrash- 
mg  machine. 

From  the  most  minute  attention  bestowed 
on  this  subject,  I  am  confident,  an  extra  quap-« 
tity  of  corn,  equal,  in  ordinary  years,  to  51.  per 
cent,  will  be  given  by  the  thrashing  ii;)achine 
more  than  by  the  flail;  besides  innup^ierable 
other  advantages  which  accompany  that  ma^ 
chine.     Indeed  the  lofs  by  the  flail  has  long 
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been  proverbial,  and  the  best  of  farmers  wefe 
obliged  to  submit  to  lofses  of  this  nature,  be- 
cause they  could  not  be  remedied; — but  with 
the  thrashing  machine  no  corn  need  be  lost, 
as  every  particle  of  grain  is  scutched  oflF,  when 
the  machine  is  constructed  upon  right  prin- 
ciples. 

The  expense  of  horse-labour,  from  the  in- 
creased value  of  the  animal,  and  the  charge 
of  his  keeping,  being  an  object  of  great  im- 
portance, I  beg  leave  to  recommend,  that  up* 
on  all  sizeable  farms,  that  is  to  say,  where 
two  hundred  acres,  or  upwards,  of  com  are 
sown,  the  machine  should  be  wrought  by 
wind,  unlefs  where  local  circumstances  afford 
the  conveniency  of  water. 

Wind  machines  were,  till  lately,  exposed 
to  dangerous  accidents,  as  the  sails  could  not  be 
shifted  when  a  brisk  gale  suddenly  arose,  which 
is  often  the  case  in  the  variable  climate  of  North 
Britain.  These  disagreeable  circumstances 
are  now  effectually  prevented,  by  the  inventive 
genius  of  Mr.  Meikle,  and  the  machine  may 
be  managed  by  any  person  of  the  smallest 
discernment,  or  attention. 
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■ 

The  whole  sails  can  be  taken  in,  or  let  out, 
in  half  a  minute,  as  the  wind  requires,  by  a 
person  pulling  a  rope  within  the  house,  so 
that  an  uniform  motion  is  preserved  to  the 
machine,  and  the  danger  from  sudden  squalls 
prevented  • 

« 

Where  coals  are  plenty  and  cheap,  steam 
may  be  advantageously  used  for  working  the 
machine.  A  respectable  farmer  in  the  County 
of  E^t  Lothian,  works  his  machine  in  this 
way,  and  being  situated  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  colliery,  is  enabled  to  thrash  his  grain  at 
a  trifling  expense. 

The  quantity  of  grain  thrashed  in  a  given 
time,  must  depend  upon  its  quality,  on  the 
length  of  the  striw,  and  upon  the  number  of 
horses,  or  strength  of  the  wind  by  which  the 
machine  is  wrought  j  but  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances,  from  seventy  to  eighty  bushels  of 
oats,  and  from  thirty  to  fifty  bushels  of  wheat, 
may  be  thrashed  and  cleaned  in  one  hour;  but 
It  is  from  clean  dry  grain  only  that  so  much  will 
be  done  in  that  period. 

In  a  word,  the  thrashing  machine  is  of  the 
greatest  utility  to  the.  farmer  s  and  from  it  the 

Volume  IT;  B  b 
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public  derives  a  vast  additional  quantitj  of 
food  for  man  and  beast.  Iffivepercent.it 
added  to  the  national  produce,  it  is  as  great  a 
gain  to  the  public  aa  if  the  national  territories 
were  increased  oncv^venth  more  than  their 
present  size:  for  this  additional  produce  is 
gained  without  BXy  other  expense  than  the 
money  laid  out  in  erecting  the  machines;  no 
more  seed  ii  sowit  than  formerly,  nor  more  la- 
bour employed,  and  these  articles  have  always 
been  estimated  as  equal  to  two-fifths  of  the 
produce^ 

As  a  farmer's  capital  ought  never  to  be  laid 
out  in  expensive  building,  or  works  of  an  extra* 
ordinary  kind,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  sums 
necefsary  for  erecting  machines,  should,  in  the 
first  instance,  be  expended  by  the  landlord^ 
and  the  tenant  bound  to  leave  them  in  a 
fvorkaMe  condiiion  at  his  departure.  Many 
farmeis  have  capitals  sufficient  forundertakings 
of  this  kind,  but  the  great  body  of  that  pro- 
fefsioii  would  be  injured  by  such  an  expense^ 
as  they  would  thereby  be  deprived  of  the 
means  of  improving  their  farms  in  other  re- 
spects. Besides,  as  every  improvement,  at  the 
long  run,  centres  in  the  pocket  of  the  pio« 
prietor,  it  is  but  fair  and  reasonable  he  should 
contribute  his  moiety  of  the  expense  laid  out 
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In  {procuring  it;  and  iaxnany  cases  he  would 
be  benefited  in  the  first  instance  by  die  erec- 
tion of  thrashing  machines ;  particularly  where 
new  farm-steadings  are  to  be  built,  as  fewer 
buildings  would  of  course  be  necefsary. 

I  shall  now  offer  some  calculations  relative  to 
the  probable  amount  of  the  savings,  which 
might  accrue  to  the  public,  if  thrashing  ma« 
chines  were  universally  used.  I  do  not  affect 
to  be  accurate  in  these  calculations,  which 
cannot  be  expected  before  facts  are  sufficiently 
ascertained ;  but  to  borrow  the  words,  very 
properly  used  by  the  president  in  his  speech  to 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  July  29,  1794,  •*  to 
be  enabled  to  form  some  general  idea  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  public  improvement,  is 
a  great  step  gained." 

The  extent  of  ground,  annually  employed 
in  Great  Britain,  in  the  mising  of  com,  may 
be  computed  at  seven  millions  five  hundred 
thousand  acres,  and  the  average  produce  of 
the  different  grains,  at  three  quarters  per  acre, 
as  below  that  increase  ncT"  fanner  can  raise  jit 
with  profit.  I  observe,  in  the  President's  speech 
to  Parliament,  when  he  moved  the  establish* 
ment  of  the  Boards  that  l^e  supposed  there 
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were  only  five  millions  of"  acres  annually  em- 
ployed in  raising  of  grain  :  but  I  have  reason 
to  think  this  is  a  mistake  ;  for  if  the  popular 
tion  of  the  island  be  ten  millions^  the  produce 
of  these  acres  would  be  far  below  what  is  re- 
quired for  the  support  of  that  number  of  peo- 
ple, independent  of  what  is  nccefcary  for  the 
feeding  of  horses,  and  sowing  the  next  crop. 
I  observe,  also,  in  the  reprinted  survey  of  the 
county  of  Stafford,  a  pretty  just  calculation  of 
the  number  of  acres  annually  sown  in  that 
county,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  acres.  Now,  as  Stafford  is  not  a 
com  county,  I  do  not  take  much  latitude  when 
1  fix  upon  it  to  average  the  whole  coiuitiesof 
England ;  this  would  make  the  total  quantity 
sown  in  that  kingdom  amount  to  six  millions 
of  acres.  The  remaining  one  million  five 
hundred  thousand  acres  I  suppose  to  be  sown 
in  Scotland  and  Wales,  which  makes  their  pro- 
duce only  equal  to  that  of  ten  English  counties. 

If  seven  millions  five  hundred  thousand 
acres  be  annually  sown  in  Britain,  and  the 
average  produce  amount  to  three  qiiarters  per 
acre,  then  the  total  quantity  of  grain  annually 
raised  in  Britain  would  be  twentv-two  mil- 
lions  five  hundred  thousand  quarters. 
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I  have  already  said,  that  the  thrashing  ma- 
chine,  from  its  superior  powers,  will  give  one 
twentieth  more  grain  than  when  the  operation 
of  thrashing  is  performed  by  the  flail :  this 
furnishes  an  increased  quantity  of  one  million 
one  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  five  hundred 
quarters ;  which,  taken  at  the  average  price  of 
thirty-two  shillings  per  quarter  for  all  grains, 
amounts  to  1,781,2501.  Add  to  this  the  dif- 
ference of  expense  between  thrashing  with  the 
above  machine  and  the  flail,  which  may  be 
stated  at  Is.  per  quarter;  although  when  the 
machines  are  wrought  by  wind  or  water,  the 
difference  is  noore  than  double  that  sum.  This 
on  22,500,000  quarters,  is  l,125,(J00l.;  the 
whole  amounting  to  2,906,2501. 

I  scarce  expect  to  be  credited  when  I  say 
that  the  above  enormous  sum  would  annually 
be  saved  to  the  public,  if  the  whoU  com  raised 
in  Britain  was  separated  from  the  straw  by 
these  machines,  and  yet  few  political  calcu- 
lations will  admit  of  such  certain  demon- 
stration. Let  me  only  suppose  that  one  eighth 
of  our  corn  is  threshed  in  that  way,  and  still 
the  saving  is  immense.  If  any  person  doubts 
the  principles  upon  which  these  calculations 
are  built,  I  have  only  to  request  he  would  pay 
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Strict  attention  to  the  subject,  and  I  am  pretty 
positive  he  will  soon  acknowledge  they  are  not 
over  stretched.  The  only  deduction  necefsaty 
to  be  made,  is  for  the  interest  of  the  money 
expended  in  erecting  tiie  machines ;  die  prin« 
cipal  sum  of  which>  especially  upon  large  farms, 
will  be  repaid  by  the  savmgs  of  three  yean 
crops. 

In  a  word,  I  consider  the  invention  of  this 
implement,  as  the  greatest  improvement  dut 
has  been  introduced  into  Briton  during  die 
present  age*  The  toil  of  human  labour  is 
thereby  lefiened— the  stock  of  agricultural 
produce  is  greatly  increased^  and  the  facility 
of  managing  large  concerns  mightily  promoted. 
The  duty  of  rewarding  the  inventor,  is  a  debt 
incumbent  upon  the  whole  landed  interest  of 
the  Island,  and  by  discharging  it,  they  will  sti- 
mulate ingenious  mechanics,  of  all  descriptions, 
to  exert  their  talents  in  making  useful  dis^ 
coveriest 
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JpSSAY  XVII. 

On  the  Means  of  extending  the  Qdtivatwn  of  Corn 
on  Strong  Laitds^  without  diminishing  their  Vabu^ 
«r  Ufsemng  the  Proimtum  of  Anxmal  Food. 

X  HAT  fkrm,  it  is  obvioas,  is  the  best  mana* 
ged,  which  yields  the  greatest  produce  at  the 
kast  expense.  And  it  may  be  laid  down  as 
an  axiom,  that  no  farm,  which  has  its  resources 
only  within  itself,  can  yield  the  produce  that  a 
tillage-farm  will,  on  which  the  crops  are  so 
judiciously  diversified,  as  to  keep  such  a  stock 
of  cattle  as  shall  supply  it  with  manure.  A 
&rn),  so  conducted,  may  be  made  not  only  to 
produce  plentiful  crops  of  com,  but  actually 
to  support  as  large,  and  in  many  cases  larger, 
stocks  of  cattle,  than  the  »me  compafs  of 
ground  would  have  done,  wene  the  whole  to 
have  been  in  grafs.  And  this  is  the  true  point 
of  view  in  which  agriculture  should  be  looked 
at,  both  by  landlord  and  tenant ;  as  holding  « 
out  to  the  one  the  prospect  of  increasing  pro- 
fit ;  to  the  other  that  of  an  improving  income. 
To  this  point  also^  as  an  object  of  political 
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economy,  should  every  legislative  regulation 
and  encouragement,  if  they  ever  interfere,  be 
directed. 

At  present  too  much  land  is  exclusively 
appropriated  to  pasture.  In  consequence  of 
which,  other  causes  also  co-operating,  grain  has 
gradually  been  increasing  in  value,  and  is  now 
becoming  alarmingly  scarce.  Were  a  contrary 
system,  however,  not  judiciously  conducted,  to 
take  place,  there  would  then  be  a  deficiency 
of  animal  food;  a  deficiency  which,  from  the 
prevailing  habits  of  life,  would  be  equally  dis- 
treising;  and,  indeed,  more  so,  as  it  could 
with  more  difficulty  be  supplied. 

Happily  for  the  community,  in  this  instance, 
as  well  as  in  most  others,  private  interest  co* 
incides  with  public  duty ;  though  prejudice  too 
frequently  prevents  the  coincidence  from  being 
noticed. 

An  indiscriminate  use  of  th^  plough  is, 
however,  by  no  means  recommended:  the 
strong  feeding  lands,  such  as  will  fatten  an  ox 
of  seventy,  or  even  sixty  stone  (fourteen  pounds 
to  the  stone)  per  acre,  ought  rarely  to  be  med- 
dled with  3  ^either  should  the  superior  kinds 
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of  meadow  land,  nor  land  subject  to  inun- 
dation, or  which^  from  its  relative  situation^ 
admits  not  of  complete  drainage ;  as  such 
land,  in  winter  time  particularly,  must  be  fre- 
quently inaccefsible.  There  are  other  lands 
also,  which,  from  their  incorrigible  barrehnefs, 
will  never  repay  the  expense  of  tillage.  There 
is  no  danger,  however,  of  any  practical  farmer 
wishing  to  disturb  them. 

Respecting  those  lands  which  are  proper  for 
turnips,  the  mutual  advantage,  both  to  land- 
lord and  tenant,  in  occasionally  subjecting  them 
to  the  plough,  is  so  obvious,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  well  understood,  that  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  insist  upon  it.  And  yet  I  have 
been  told,  and  by  a  gentleman  too  of  the  first 
agricultural  information  in  the  kingdom,  that 
there  are  at  this  day,  innumerable  sheep- 
walks,  both  in  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk,  let  at 
present  for  only  two  shillings  and  sixpence 
per  acre,  which  the  proprietors  have  refused  to 
have  put  into  a.course  of  tillage  at  a  rent  of 
ten  shillings  per  acre,  and  upon  a  one-and- 
twenty  years  lease  1 

The  lands,  more  particularly  locked  up  from 
the  plough,  are  all  those  gradations  of  soil 
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comprehended  between  strong  clay  and  unc* 
tuous  loam ;  those  lands^  in  shorty  which  ait 
not  adapted  to  turnips,  and  on  which  sheep 
cannot  be  folded  to  consume  the  turnips  with 
advantage.  It  is  a  received  opinion,  that  on 
this  sort  of  land  the  plough  can  rarely  be  ad* 
mltted  without  injury^ 

It  is  the  intention  of  this  Paper  to  point  out 
how  lands  of  this  description,,  that  is  to  say, 
all  those  gradations  of  soilbetween  strong  day 
and  unctuous  loam,  may  be  so  advantageously 
managed,  while  under  the  plough,  as  to  afford 
the  landlord  an  increase  of  rent,  and  be  again 
converted  to  pasture  without  debasement  of 
its  quality* 

It  may  be  necefsary  to  premise,  that  nothing 
will  be  here  stated,  which  is  not  the  result  of 
actual  experiment,  personal  knowledge,  or  re* 
peated  observation,  or  else  of  such  well  authen* 
ticated  information  as  may  be  confidently  re- 
lied  on. 

Whoever  intends  breaking  up  land,  con* 
taining  the  least  particle  of  clay,  need  not  be 
told,  that  it  is  efsentially  necefsary  to  lay  it  as 
dry  as  pofsible ;  not  only  on  account  of  the 
crop  intended  to  be  grown  upon  it,  but  for  die 
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convenieocy  of  getting  upon  it  at  all  times 
with  the  plough,  carting  on  manure,  and  car- 
rying away  the  produce. 

The  privilege  of  paring  and  burning  ought 
never  to  be  granted  to  a  tenant,  who  i$  not 
under  lease,  or  on  whom  his  landlord  cannot 
place  implicit  confidence.  Where  the  privi* 
lege  is  in  no  danger  of  being  abused,  it  may 
safely  be  indulged  in. 

In  performing  this  operation,  care  should 
be  taken  to  do  it  with  a  smothering  heat  i  for 
if  the  fires  are  too  intense,  the  ashes  will  be  of 
inferior  quality.  The  advantages  of  this  prac- 
tice are  numerous :  it  in  a  great  measure  an* 
nihilates  seed  weeds  s  it  is  destructive  to  many 
kinds  9f  insects,  and  other  vermin  noxious  to 
agriculture;  it  decomposes  whatever  comes 
within  the  sphere  of  its  activity;  and  the 
ashes  it  produces  neutralizes  the  soil,  and  a»* 
sist  in  the  farther  decomposition  of  vegetable 
aod  animal  matters  contained  in  it ;  and  these 
substances  it  converts  into  suitable  food  for  the 
future  crop.  Its  operation  on  the  soil  is  some* 
thing  analogous  to  the  operation  of  malting 
on  grain :  as  malting  disposes  the  grain  to  part 
freely  with  its  most  nutritious  principle,  the 
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saccharine  matter,  so  will  paring  and  burning 
dispose  the  soil  prcrfiisely  to  part  with  its  •  nu- 
trition to  the  plants  which  are  committed  to 
it :  and  this  it  will  do,  not  for  a  single  year 
only,  but  for  several  years,  according  to  its 
original  degree  of  fertility^  in  succefsion ;  and 
if  the  crops  are  exhausting  ones,  till  it  is  soon 
worn  out.  Hence  on  pared  and  burned  land^ 
'more  so  perhaps  than  on  any  other,  no  two 
exhausting  crops  should  follow  each  other. 

In  Derbyshire,  and  that  part  of  Yorkshire 
which  borders  upon  it,  and  probably  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  which  I  am  not 
able  to  speak  to,  it  is  not  unusual  to  pare  and 
and  burn  as  a  preparation  for  wheat.     And  if 
the  wheat  be  followed  by  turnips,  rape,  cab- 
bages, or  potatoes,  according  to  the  nature 
and  quality  of  the  soil,  and  the  manure  they 
respectively  may  have  produced,  returned  to  it, 
there  is  not  much  to  be  reprehended  in .  the 
practice  -,  though  it  would  certainly  be  better 
to  reverse  it,  and  let  a  fertilizing  crop  take  the 
leadi    When  this  is  done,  and  an  exhausting 
and  a  fertilizing  crop  are  taken  alternately,  the 
land  when  laid  down  again  to  grafs,  provided 
it  be  judiciously  performed,  will  be  in  better 
condition  than  when  first  broken  up. 
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If  you  commence  your  -  operations  with 
paring  and  burning,  your  are  obviously  to  be 
regulated  in  your  choice  of  the  season  for 
performing  it,  not  only  by  the  intended  crop, 
but  by  the  weather,  and  the  moist  or  dry  state 
of  the  soil  itself.  If  the  work  can  be  exe- 
cuted, which  sometimes  it  may  be,  early  in 
in  spring,  your  first  crop,  provided  the  soil  be 
not  too  stifli  may  be  potatoes,  which  may  be 
followed  by  wheat.  Rape,  turnips,  (to  be 
drawn  off )  oi*  cabbages  present  themselves,  if 
you  are  not  early  enough  for  potatoes.  Should 
your  choice  fall  on  the  two  former,  the  ground 
may  be  cleared  time  enough  for  wheat :  if  on 
the  latter,  barley  will  be  your  next  crop.  The 
crops  to  succed  wheat  are,  drilled  beans,  peas 
and  beans  mixed,  pr  tares,  to  be  mown  green, 
or  eaten  off  upon  the  ground.  Many  object 
to  tares  on  cold "  clayey  soils,  as  being  too 
backward  in  spring,  a  time  when  green  fpod 
is  certainly  most  valuable.  On  such  soils 
it  must  be  confefsed,  they  cannot  be  made 
that  advantage  of,  which  they  may  be  on 
warm  sands,  or  rich  loams  >  neverthelefs 
they  may  on  the  coldest  soils  be  made  to  an- 
swer a  very  beneficial  purpose.  They  may^ 
either  be  eaten  off  by  sheep,  or  mown  green 
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ibr  horM$,  milch^owsj  young  stocks  ^<><)  ciren 
hogs.  When  eat^n  off  by  sheep,  the  sheep 
should  have  accefs  only  to  part  of  the  field 
at  a  time,  and  should  be  shifted  to  a  fiiesh 
part  every  week,  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  as 
occasion  may  require^  They  ought  also  to  be 
driven  to  a  grafs  field  at  night,  or  folded, 
where  fokiing  makes  a  part  of  the  agri- 
cultural System,  For  working  horses  they 
are  excellent.  A  farmer,  whom  I  knew  in 
Leicestershire,  used  to  maintain  his  horses 
entirely,  and  other  cattle  in  part,  upon  tares 
for  two  months  in  the  season.  A  great  part  of 
his  farm,  on  which  he  sowed  tares  indiscrimi* 
nately,  was  a  cold  clay.  I  have  frequently 
heard  him  speak  of  them  as  <wie  of  his  most 
valuable  crops.  Where  the  tares  were  off 
time  enough,  he  sowed  turnips.  After  the 
latter-mown  tares,  the  land  was  fallowed  to 
be  ready  for  barley  in  the  spring.  His  tur- 
nips were  drawn  off.  The  great  objection  to 
winter  crops,  requiring  to  be  carted  off,  ex- 
clusive of  the  labour,  is  the  injury  that  is  of- 
tentimes done  by  cutting  up  and  poaching 
the  ground  by  the  cart  and  horses.  The  per- 
son I  have  just  spoken  of,  as  soon  as  the  land 
grew  mirey,  laid  aside  his  carts,  and  used 
sledges,  which  having  an  extended  base,  will 
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tBde  a]c^»  where  a  cart  would  sink  and  be 
laid  fast. 

A  better  method,  however,  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  a  friend  of  mine  in  Derbyshire,  the 
greater  part  of  whose  farm  is  of  that  kind  of 
soil  which  will  not  admit  of  the  winter  crops 
being  eaten  on  the  ground.  He  has  his  land 
ploughed  into  .narrow  ridges  of  such  a  de« 
terminate  width  as  to  allow  the  wheels  of  the 
carts,  which  he  uses  for  drawing  off  his  win- 
ter  crops,  to  run  in  the  furrows.  His  horses, 
or  oxen,  draw  double,  and  the  shafts  of  the 
carts  are  at  such  a  distance  apart,  as  that  the 
animals  go  in  the  furrows  also.  By  this  con* 
trivance,  the  labour  of  drawing  off  the  crop  is 
much  reduced,  as  both  the  horses  and  carriage 
go  upon  the  firmest  ground,  and  the  land 
is  not  so  much  cut  up  and  poached.  There 
19  no  disadvantage  in  the  ridges  being  narrow ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  narrower  the  ridges,  if 
properly  formed,  the  drier  they  will  be.— 
This  practice,  wherever  it  can  be  adopted,  is 
well  worth  attending  to,  as  it  removes  a  great 
difficulty  and  objection  to  the  growing  winter 
crops  on  clayey  or  other  soils,  where  they  can- 
not be  eaten  on  the  ground. 
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A  different,  and^  it  is  poisible,  a  still  better 
method  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  one,  of 
whose  knowledge  and  experience  as  a  practi- 
cal farmer  I  have  reason  to  think  highly,  and 
consequently  feel  disposed  to  pay  a  deference 
to  any  speculative  idea  he  may  throw  out  on 
this  subject.  He  propo$es  either  to  make  use 
of  moveable  sheds,  (such  as  they  have  in  Flan- 
ders,) but  with  the  addition  of  a  floor  of 
wattled  hurdles;  or  else  to  have  an  open  fold> 
with  a  floor  of  the  like  kind.  Were  this  prac- 
tice to  be  adopted,  a  space  should  be  first 
cleared  of  the  crop  to  be  consumed,  equal  to 
the  size  of  the  intended  fold.  The  food  must 
be  given  in  racks  or  cribs.  As  fresh  ground  is 
cleared,  a  fresh  fold  should  be  prepared.  The 
hurdles  which  composed  the  floor  of  the  first 
fold,  will  be  getting  dry  against  they  are 
wanted  a  second  time. 

The  advantages  attending  this  contrivance 
would  be  many  j  the  sheep  would  be  kept 
out  of  the  mire,  neither  would  the  land  be 
cut  up  nor  poached ;  and  the  trouble,  expense 
and  inconveniency  of  carting  the  food  from  the 
field,  and  bringing  the  dung  back  again, 
would  be  saved,  as  in  this  case  it  would  be 
deposited  where  it  was  produced.    Some  in- 
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tonveniencies  might  probably  arise  v^ich  do 
not  immediately  present  themselves;  perhaps, 
where  the  hurdles  lay  hollow,  there  might  be 
danger  of  their  breaking ;  perhaps  it  might 
be  uncx)mfortable  for  the  sheep  to  lie  down 
upon  them.  The  expense  would  not  at  ail 
events  be  great;  the  price  of  hurdles,  three 
yarcis  long  by  one  wide,  is  in  general,  not 
more  than  six  or  eight-and-twenty  shillings  a 
score.  Allowing  each  sheep  two  square  yards, 
the  flooring  of  a  fold  that  would  contain  an 
hundred^  would  cost  between  four  and  five 
pounds.  With  care  they  would  last,  at  least, 
two  if  not  three  seasons ;  and  even  when  no 
Jonger  fit  for  their  original  destination,  they 
would  not  be  without  their  value  as  fire* 
l^ood. 

The  idea;  as  it  is  new,  will  by  many,  no 
doubt,  be  treated  as  visionary.  But  as  it  may 
be  brought  to  the  test  of  experiment  for  a  few 
shillings,  upon  a  small  scale,  it  would  be  no 
great  waste  of  time  to  ascertain  its  practica- 
bility. AVere  it  even  to  fail,  it  is  pofsible  it 
might  suggest  some  farther  ide^,  by  which  the 
object  in  view  might  l)e  accomplished. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  sub- 
Volume  IL  C  c 
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ject  of  rotation  of  crops :  if  the  rotation  he 
such,  as  to  take  in  alternately  an  exhausting 
and  fertilizing  one,  it  seems  to  be  of  little  con- 
sequence, (except,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of 
wheat  following  clover,)  in  what  order  they 
succeed  each  other. 

By  exhausting  crops,  every  one  knows,  are 
understood,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  oats ;  by 
fertilizing  ones,  crops  of  every  kind  which  are 
ponsumed  upon  the  land,  or  mown,  or  carried 
off  before  they  perfect  their  seed,  and  which 
.  are  brought  back  again  in  the  state  of  manure. 
Peas  and  beans  also,  though  scarcely  fertiliz- 
ing crops,  .properly  so  called,  have  an  amelio- 
rating tendency,  by  smothering  ^eeds,  and  by 
leaving  the  soil  in  a  moist  and  ogen  state,  pro- 
per for  the  reception  of  wheat. 

On  strong  lands,  the  following  courses  I 
b^ve  known  succefsfully  practised : 

Beans, 

Wheat, 

Cabbages, 

Barley, 

Clover ; 
this  course  presents  three  ameliorating  aops 
tp  two  exhausting  ones. 
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Potatoes, 

Wheat, 

Turnips  (carried  off,)  , 

Barley,  and  sometimes  oats  ; 
this  was  a  very  common  course  about  twenty 
years  ago  in  a  bleak  part  of  Derbyshire,  where 
I  formerly  resided. 

Wheat, 

Tares,  and  afterwards  ttfrnipe. 

Barley, 

Clover,  or 

Wheats 

Tares, 

Oats« 

Turnips  5 
these  were  the  general  courses,  with  few  devi- 
ations, observed   by  the  Leicestershire  farmer 
mentioned  before. 

It  admits  not  of  a  question,  that  an  acre  of 
clover,  tares,  rape,  turnips,  or  cabbages,  will 
furnish  at  least  twice  the  food  that  the  same  acre 
would  have  done,  had  it  remained  in  pasture  ; 
by  any  one  of  these  courses,  therefore,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  land  would  maintain,  at  least,  as 
much  stock  as  when  in  grafs,  besides  pro* 
ducing  every  other  year  ^  valuable  crop  of 
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porn.  No  calculation  is  made  upon  the  value 
of  the  straw,  which  whether  consumed  as  lit- 
ter, or  as  food,  will  add  considerably  to  the 
stock  of  manure. 

That  the  condition  of  the  land  would  be  im- 
proved, there  can  scarcely  remain  a  doubt  up- 
on the  mind  of  any  man,  who  will  consider 
the  subject  attentively.  The  plough  by  pul- 
verizing the  soil  and  breaking  its  tenacity,  not 
pnly  gives  admifsion  to  the  fertilizing  influence 
of  the  atmosphere,  but  by  intimately  mixing 
the  manure,  prevents  that  tenacity  taking  place 
in  future,  so  long  at  least  as  the  manure  re- 
mains totally  unexhausted.  But  as  the  soil 
will  have  a  fresh  and  ample  supply  every  other 
year>  the  stock  of  manure,  with  its  concomi- 
tant fertility^  will  rather  accumulate  than  be 
diminished ;  in  consequence  of  which,  whea- 
ever  it  is  again  converted  into  pasture,  it  will 
be  in  superior  condition  to  what  it  was  when 
first  Ijroken  up. 

A  principal  circumstance,  which  the  land- 
owner has  to  attend  to,  is  the  laying  down  his 
land  to  grafs.  On  this  being  well  or  ill  executed, 
will  greatly  depend  its  future  value.  It  is 
needlefs  to  observe,  that  it  ought  to  be  in  the 
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best  pofsible  condition,  contrary  to  the  prac-^ 
tice  which  formerly  prevailed  of  cropping  the 
ground^  so  long  as  it  would  produce  any  thing; 
and  then  suspending  the  plough,  till  such  time 
as  the  land  recovered  itself.  A  summer's  fal-< 
low  on  all  tenacious  soils>  should  always  pre- 
cede the  sowing  of  petmanent  grafs-seeds. 

It  has  been  much  disputed,  whether  land 
should  be  laid  down  with  a  crop  of  com,  or 
with  grafs-seeds  only.  Which  method  would 
be  attended  with  the  more  immediate  profit^ 
Admits  not  of  a  question ;  and  as  that  profit 
affects  the  public,  as  well  as^  the  farmer,  and 
without  any  apparent  injury  to  the  proprietor, 
the  argument  preponderates  in  favour  of  lay- 
ing down  land  with  a  crop  of  com.  Both 
methods,  however,  I  have  seen  practised  witli 
tocceis. 

The  great  error  in  laying  down  land  to 
grds,  stiff  land  particularly,  is  not  allowing 
seed  enough. 

Previously  to  its  being  laid  down,  the 
land  should  be  got  mto  very  fine  tilth,  and 
well  manured,  wil^  the  addition  of  lime  and 
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vegetable  ashes  of  any  kiiid,  if  they  csfti  be 
procured. 

Various  opinions  prevail  respecting  the  kind» 
and  proportions  of  the  different  grafs*seeds  to 
be  sown.  I  knew  a  gentleman,  whose  farm, 
which  was  an  extensive  one,  consisted  chiefly 
of  strong  rich  clay,  all  of  which  I  may  aisert 
to  have  known,  at  one  time  or  other  in  tillage; 
indeed,  I  do  not  recollect  scarcely  a  single 
field,  except  what  was  subject  to  inundation, 
which  had  not  been  broken  up  and  laid  dowiv 
again  more  than  once,  withia  my  own  me- 
mory. His  practice  was  to  lay  down  with  a  crop 
of  barley,  and  to  sow  1 4  pounds  of  white  clover, 
a  peck  of  rib-grafs^  and  three  quarters  of  hay- 
seeds per  acre.  By  this  liberal  allowance  of 
seed,  he  always  secured  a  thick  coat  of  herb- 
age the  •  first  year ;  which  differed  from  old 
pasture  only  in  being  more  luxuriant. 

It  was  his  opinion,  and  his  practice  was  b 
conformity  to  it,  that  no  land  was  injured  by 
the  plough,  if  judiciously  managed:  For 
though  it  might  not  carry,  for  the  first  year  or 
two,  such  heavy  cattle  as  it  would  afterwards^ 
yet  he  always  found  that  ito  the  mean  timc^  it 
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would  support  and  fatten  more  in  number  of 
a  smaller  size. 

I  mention  this  instance,  as  not  only  coming 
within  my  own  immediate  knowledge  and  daily 
observation,  (for,  indeed,  I  stood  in  the  nearest 
degree  of  relationship  to  the  person  alluded 
to,  being  one  of  his  family,)  but  as  it  proves 
that  strong  clay  land  may  be  broken  up  and 
brought  back  again  into  grafs,  not  merely 
without  injury,  but  with  advantage. 

In  breaking  up  old  pasture,  of  which  the 
soil  is  clay,  should  paring  and  burning  not  be 
approved  of,  the  first  crop  may  be  beans  sown 
broad-cast  under  furrow,  or  what  is  better 
dibbled  in :  these  are  to  be  succeeded  by 
wheat.  As  soon  as  conveniently  may  be  af- 
ter the  wheat  is  harvested,  the  land  should  be 
prepared  for  a  winter  fallow,  and  if  cabbages 
are  intended  for  the  future  crop,  ploughed 
into  three  feet  ridges.  In  performing  this 
operation^  the  ridges  should  be  laid  as  high 
and  narrow  as  pofsible,  the  furrows  wide  and 
open.  In  this  form,  the  ridges  will  receive  the 
fiill  influence  of  the  air,  sun,  and  frost ;  and  by 
the  furrows  being  wide  and  open,  the  water 
will  run  off  immediately  as  it  falls. 

Co  4 
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In  the  beginmng  of  April,  dung  shoald  be 
laid  in  the  furrows  and  covered  bj  the  plougb; 
by  which  means,  the  furrow  and  ridge  will 
change  places.  Cabbages,  which  are  intend- 
ed to  be  coDsunKd  early  in  winter,  should  be 
planted  out  about  the  latter  end  of  April,  or 
as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be  got  ready,  the 
seed  being  sown  in  July  or  August  preceding. 
They  should  be  planted  on  the  ridges  three 
feet  asunder,  and  horse  and  hand-hoed  when 
necefsary :  if  a  succefsion  be  wanted  till  late 
in  the  spring,  the  planting  should  continue  at 
intervals,  till  the  beginning  of  July.  The 
late-planted  cabbages  should  be  raked  from 
seed  sown  in  February. 

The  American  drum-headed  cabbage  is  die 
best  for  the  first  crop ;  for  the  spring  use,  the 
Scotch  cabbage  is  preferable,  as  being  more 
hardy  and  leis  disposed  to  run  to  seed  early  in 
in  the  season. 

Cabbages  are  much  cultivated  in  many  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  particularly  in  Leicestershire 
and  Lincolnshire,  where  they  are  given  to 
sheep,  especially  to  ewes  and  lambs  in  the 
spring,  and  are  greatly  preferred  to  turnips, 
where  the  soil  is  too  moist  and  adhesive  to  ad- 
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mit  of  the  turnips  being  eaten  off.    There  is. 
no  stock  they  may  not  be  given  to  with  ad- 
vantage, whether  milch-cows,  feeding  cattle, ' 
or  stores. 

A  gentleman  in  Lincolnshire,  who  grows 
them  upon  a  large  scale,  calculates  a  fair  crop 
of  cabbages  at  121.  per  acre.  I  have  frequently 
given  them  with  great  advantage  to  milch- 
cows  and  young  cattle;  but  not  attending  to 
the  circumstance  at  the  time,  am  not  able  to 
speak  to  their  value  when  applied  to  that  kind 
of  stock.  In  giving  them  to  milch-cows,  care 
should  be  taken  to  strip  off  all  decayed  leaves, 
otherwise  they  communicate  a  very  disagree^ 
able  flavour  to  the  milk  and  butter. 

Land  which  has  produced  cabbages,  will  be 
in  suitable  condition  for  barley  ;  to  which,  in 
regular  course,  will  succeed  red  clover.  The 
course  may  then  recommence  as  before,  or 
the  beans  may  be  omitted.  In  situations 
commanding  lime,  the  lime  should  be  applied 
after  the  cabbages.  In  the  place  of  cabbages, 
tares  or  rape  may  be  substituted,  should  they 
mcfre  conveniently  accommodate  themselves 
to  the  exigency  of  the  farm. 

Beans  and  wheat  alternately  I  have  known 
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tried^  and  with  succefs;  manuring  for  the 
beans  every  other  course.  But  I  think  this 
course  inferior  to  the  former  one,  as  it  does 
not  afford  its  due  proportion  of  food  for  cattle, 
(unlefs  indeed,  the  beans  are  all  consumed  at 
home,)  and  consequently  would  not  effectually 
furnish  the  necefsary  supply  of  rhanufe. 

Potatoes  and  wheat  have  been  recommended, 
and  which  I  have  known  practised  upon  a  small 
scale  for  some  years.  It  is  now,  I  under- 
stand, in  that  part  of  the  country  where  I  for- 
merly knew  it  practised,  in  a  great  degree  laid 
aside,  under  the  idea,  that  repeated  crops  of 
potatoes  impoverish  the  soil.  I  rather  believe, 
when  long  persisted  in,  they  render  the  Soil  of 
too  loose  a  texture  for  whe^t. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  a  limited 
time  should  be  prescribed  for  continuing  strong 
land  under  tillage.  Indeed,  from  every  obser- 
vation I  have  been  able  to  make,  I  should  con- 
clude, that  so  long  as  the  tillage  was  con- 
ducted upon  a  right  principle,  so  long  would 
the  soil  not  only  retain  its  original  fertility,  but 
in  some  degree,  would  be  advancing  in  ini- 
provcment.  That  strong  land  is  not  injured 
even  by  continual  tillage,  we  may  have  a  con- 
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tincing  proof,  by  only  adverting  to  any  of  the 
DCW  inclosures  which  have  taken  place  in  our 
own  memories.  We  shall  find  upon  examina- 
tion, that  those  lands  which  had  been  well 
managed,  though  they  had  been  under  tillage 
for  centuries,  are,  now  that  they  are  laid  down 
in  grafs,  as  good  land  as  the  adjoining  fields, 
which  have  probably  never  been  distu',)i»^4or 

'^''  C^i''5 

"There  is  a  certain  degree  of  fxl^Sw^i 
which  every  soil  will  bear  annually  without 
any  perceptible  injury,  and  which  is  uniformly 
regulated  by  the  innate  fertility  of  the  soil  it- 
self. Nature,  however,  has  providently  con- 
trived, that  where  that  degree  of  annual  ex- 
haustion, which  the  soil  will  sustain  without 
injury,  is  exceeded,  little  farther  is  required  to 
enable  it  to  recover  itself,  than  that  it  should 
have  rest  or  lie  fallow :  that  this  is  a  fact,  we 
need  only  look  at  those  open  fields  where  the 
common  course  is  wheat,  beans,  fallow.  What 
reason  is  there  to  suppofe  the  soil  lefs  fertile 
now  than  it  was  formerly  ?  If  it  be  not  lefs 
fertile,  what  but  the  fallow-year  restores  it? 
It  is  true,  the  fallow  is  commonly  assisted 
by  a  drefsing  of  manure ;  but  if  with  no  other 
manure  than  the  land  itself  furnished,  it  is  in 
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no  degree  adequate  to  the  robbery  the  ml  i 
must  have  sustained  by  produciog  two  ciopt  .  j 
of  grain  in  succefsion.  We  may,  therefore,  n 
conclude,  that  if  the  faHow,  afsisted  by  the 
manure  the  preceding  crops  had  produced, 
did  not  completely  renovate  the  soil,  common 
fields  would  loiig  ago  have  been  reduced  to  a 
caput  moriuum.  But  what  puts  this  renova- 
ting property  of  a  fallow  out  of  all  contro- 
versy, if.  a  fact  recorded  by  Mr.  Young*,  lie 
practice  he  speaks  of  prevails  .also,  I  have  been 
informed,  in  some  parts  of  Efsex. 

If,  therefore,  land  will  recover  the  exhaustion 
of  any  single  year  by  a  year's  fallow,  we  may 
reasonably  presume  it  will  more  than  recofcf 
what  it  has  lost,  by  producing  a  crop  which 
shall  not  only  not  exhaust,  as  no  crops  are  sup* 
posed  to  do  gathered  green,  but  at  the  same 
time,  shall  supply  a  large  stock  of  manure. 

What  is  it  that  has  so  much  improved  with- 
in this  last  half  century,  the  value  of  light  soikf 
but  theintroduction  of  that  system  of  agriculture, 
which  prescribes  an  alternation  of  exhausting 
and  fertilizing  crops  ?      Before  the  turnip  hus* 
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bandiy  was  introduced,  a  great  deal  of  light 
sand  land  was  scarcely  worth  cultivating.  The 
introduction  of  that  vegetable  alone  has  im- 
proved the  value  of  such  property  in  most  cases 
tlvree  and  four  fold ;  and  in  many  instances,  ten 
and  even  twenty  fold.  I  am  aware,  that  the  im- 
provement may  be  attributed  not  only  to  the 
plentiful  supply  of  manure,  furnished  by  a 
turnip  crop,  but  from  the  soil  being  consoli- 
dated by  the  trampling  of  the  cattle  in  con- 
suming it  on  the  ground.  This  advantage,  it 
must  be  confefsed,  clay  land  cannot  have» 
neither  does  it  $tand  in  need  of  it ;  for,  indeed^ 
the  qoQSolidation  which  sand  land  wants^  it 
already  po&efses,  and  commonly  in  a  greater 
degree  than  is  necefsary.  Fertilizing  crops^ 
which  are  not  consumed  where  they  grow, 
have  a  patural  tendency  to  counteract  the  ad- 
hesive quality  of  strong  soils,  both  by  loosen- 
ing the  soil,and  by  the  repeated  ploughings  they 
acquire ;  so  that^  besides  the  benefits  they  have 
in  commoni  thp  advantage  which  sand  land 
derives  in  one  way  by  the  production  of  a  fer- 
tilizing crop,  clay  land  obtains  in  another. 

• 

There  seems  to  be  no  question  that  barley 
is  in  general  the  fittest  grain  to  be  sown  with 
l^rafs-seeds.    The  same  tilth,  which  answers  for 
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the  .one>  is  requisite  for  the  other.  Barley  has 
a  disposition  to  loosen  the  texture  of  the 
ground  in  which  it  grows;  a  circumstance 
tkighly  favourable  to  the  vegetation  of  grafs- 
seedsj  which  require  a  free  and  open  soil  to 
extend  their  roots  in ;  the  tender  and  delicate 
fibres  of  which^  have  much  difficulty  in  con- 
tending with  the  resistance  of  a  stubborn  soil. 
And  this  points  out  the  reason  why  grais*seeds 
so  frequently  fail  on  strong  land,  not  in  a  pro- 
per state  .of  cultivation.  There  is,  however, 
little  danger  of  their  succefs,  when  the  ground 
has  been  well  fallowed  in  the  preceding  sum- 
mer, (which  it  ought  always  to  be,  previousl/ 
to  its  being  laid  down)  and  brought  into  fine 
tilth  and  condition  In  the  choice  of  barley, 
that  sort  should  be  preferred  which  runs  least 
to  straw,  and  which  is  the  soonest  ripe. 

It  is  a  practice  with  several,  in  laying  down 
land  to  pasture,  to  confine  themselves  solely 
to  the  artificial  grafses,  under  the  idea  that 
along  with  the  hay-seeds,  they  run  the  risk  ot 
stocking  their  fields  with  many  uselefs,  if  not 
noxious,  plants. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  along  with  the 
hay-seeds  are  sown  the  seeds  of  many  plants, 
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which  ought  certainly,  if  they  could  be,  to  be 
excluded.  But  if  with  these,  you  exclude  also 
the  natural  grafses,  you  deprive  your  pasture 
of  its  most  valuable  herbage. 

It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  the  different 
kinds  of  natural  grafses,  as  they  are  called, 
were  to  be  cultivated  apart,  together  with 
such  other  plants,  of  which  there  is  variety,  a3 
cattle  are  observed  more  particularly  to  affect. 
Were  this  once  done,  and  the  properties  of  the 
different  grafses  and  plants  carefully  ascerr 
tained,  with  regard  to  their  several  tendencies 
to  fatten,  to  stimulate  appetite,  or  promote 
digestion,  such  a  combination  might  be 
formed  as  to.  produce  pastures  superior  to  any 
that  are  known  at  present.  Till  that  period, 
however,  shall  arrive,  hay-seeds,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  retain  their  station,  care  only  being 
taken,  which,  indeed,  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
importance,  to  collect  them  from  hay-ground  of 
the  best  quality. 

As  soon  as  the  barley  is  harvested,  it  will  be 
of  great  service  to  the  infant  plants,  to  draw  a 
moderately  heavy  roller  over  them,  provided 
the  ground  be  dry,  and  yet  in  that  state  as  not 
to  be  altogether  insensible  to  the  impreffion.of 
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the  roller.  Unlefs  it  be  very  luxuriant,  no 
stock  should  be  suffered  to  pasture  upon  new 
grafs  on  any  account,  till  the  following  spring ; 
and  before  cattle  are  then  turned  upon  it,  it 
should  be  suffered  to  get  a  good  head,  and  it 
should  never  be  eaten  bare. 

I  have  not  known  many  instances  of  new 
grafs  being  mown  the  6rst  year  after  sowings 
and  in  the  few  in  which  I  recollect  the  prac- 
tice, it  was  chiefly  with  a  view  of  obtaining 
seed  to  lay  down  other  fields  with.  The  ex- 
pedient, I  remember,  answered  exceedingly 
well.  The  grafs  bemg  of  good  quality,  and 
suffered  to  stand  till  the  sped  was  perfectly 
ripe,  the  crop  was  abundant.  Jt  was  thrashed 
out,  and  the  hay  (which,  indeed,  was  little  bet- 
ter than  straw)  given  to  the  cattle  m  the  fold- 
yard.  The  seed  being  arrived  at  maturity, 
and  not  heated,  as  common  hay-seeds  are  apt 
to  be,  in  the  stack,  there  is  reason  to  conclude 
that  every  grain,  thus  saved,  would  vegetate. 
What  was  the  immediate  effect  on  the  field 
from  which  they  were  gathered,  inthe  few  cases 
I  speak  of,  I  cannot  now  charge  my  memory 
with.  Had  it  been  any  thing  perceptible,  I 
have  no  doubt  I  should  still  retain  some  ira- 
prefsion  of  it. 
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As  the  tenant  has  had  his  advantage  in 
breaking  up  the  soil,  it  seems  reasonable  he 
should  be  at  the  expense  of  the  gfafs-seeds  for 
laying  it  down  again;  though^  perhaps,  it 
would  be  expedient  for  the  landlord  to  furnish 
them,  charging  then!  to  the  tenants  He  would 
thus  be  certain  of  the  proper  sorts  and  quan- 
tities being  applied.  For  though  it  is  the  in* 
terest  of  both  landlord  and  tenant  that  the 
land  should  be  properly  laid  down^  yet  as  the 
former  has  not  only  a  present  but  a  permanent 
interest  in  the  event,  he  has  a  double  induce- 
ment to  take  care  that  the  businefs  is  properly 
executed. 

Nothing  would  be  more  easy  than  to  pre- 
scribe ^*  a  rule  by  which  an  increase  of  rent 
might  be  computed,  where  permifsion  is  given 
to  break  up  old  pasture  now  under  lease,'* 
provided  the  future,  profits  of  the  tenant,  in 
consequence  of  such  permifsion,  could  be  ac^ 
curately  ascertained,  and  compared  with  the 
profits  he  makes  at  present.  Could  this  be 
done  satisfactorily,  equity  would  direct  that 
the  increased  profit  should  be  divided  between 
the  landlord  and  tenant  in  equal  proportions,  a 
deduction  being  made  for  the  tenant's  trouble 
and  exertion  in  obtaining  it.     It  would  be  no 
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unreasonable  allowance  to  set  apart  one-third 
of  the  increased  profit  as  an  equivalent  for  thr 
extra  trouble  and  exertion  of  the  tenant.  But 
as  the  whole  must  be  a.  matter  of  unavoidable 
contingency,  depending  not  only  on  the  vari- 
ation of  seasons,  but  fluctuatioa  of  price,  the 
landlord  ought  certainly  to  content  himself 
with  a  much  lefs  proportion  than  one-third. 
Supposing  a  calculation  to  be  made  upon  the 
average  chance  of  increased  profit,  twenty,  or 
at  the  most  five-and-twenty,  per  cent,  on  that 
calculation  seems^  to  be  no  inequitable  com-- 
pensation ;  and  it  would  add  still  more  to  thr 
equity  of  it,  if  this  compensaticm  were  reduced 
to  a  corn-rent. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  in  this  E&ay  I 
have  confined  myself  solely  to  the  consideratioa 
of  strong  soils,  improper  for  the  common  course 
of  turnip  husbandry.  But  the  same  argument; 
which  are  made  use  of  to  show  the  expediency 
and  policy  of  occasionally  ploughing  up  strong 
land,  will  apply  with  more  than  equal  force  in 
inculcating  the  necefsity  of  ploughing  up  soili 
of  a  different  quality,  were  any  arguments,  in- 
deed, wanting  to  recommend  a  practice,  the 
importance  of  which,  as  applied  to  light  toils, 
is  so  universally  understood. 
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To  have  entered  into  the  minutiae  of  the 
different  operations  required  in  a  course  of 
husbandry,  such  as  is  here  recommended,  or 
ta  have  directed  the  specific  modes  of  con- 
ducting them,  &c.  would  have  been  repeating, 
and  to  no  useful  purpose,  what  is  already 
known  to  every  practical  farmer,  and,  indeed, 
to  every  theoretical  one.  I  have  consequently 
avoided  dwelling  unnecefsarily  upon  that, 
which  it  would  have  been  superfluous  to  have 
written  upon,  and  which  could  not  fail  of  being 
tedious  in  the  perusal. 

It  may  not,  however,  be  improper,  before 

the  subject  is  finally  dismifsed,  to  remark,  that 

were  the  system  here  proposed  to  be  acted 

upon,  it  would  probably  be  necefsary  for  the 

farmer  to  make  some  slight  alteration  in  the 

arrangement  of  his  stock.     On  this  head  no 

general  rule  can  be  laid  down.     Every  one 

must  adopt  that  arrangement  which  shall  best 

suit  his  own  particular  case.     In  many  cases, 

however,  no  alteration  of  any  kind  need  to 

take  place.    Upon  every  grazing  farm  a  certain 

portion  of  it  is  set  apart  for  hay.     While, 

therefore,  the  pasture  was  under  tillage,  the 

meadow  might,  and  most  probably  would,  be 

converted  into  pasture;    clover,  straw,  and 
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green  food,  making  a  reserve  of  hay  unnc- 
cefsary. 

That  system  of  agriculture,  permit  me  to  re- 
peat, is  the  most  perfect  which  obtains  the 
greatest  produce  (as  applied  to  raising  articles 
of  food)  from  a  given  quantity  of  ground  at  the 
least  expense.  And  in  no  way  can  such  pro- 
duce be  so  effectually  obtained  as  by  a  course 
of  crops,  furnishing  sustenance  to  man  and 
cattle  alternately.  In  this  course  there  is 
nothing  of  novelty  or  experiment ;  it  has  been 
known  probably  for  ages  *  5  and  the  practice 

*  Harllib,  who  lived  nearly  two  centuries  ago,  says, 
that  in  Normandy  it  was  customary  to  feed  the  cattle  in 
the  winter  on  boiled  turnips.  The  customi  however,  is  of 
much  older  date :  Columella,  who  wrote  in  the  time  of 
Tiberius,  mentions  the  giving  turnips  to  cattle  in  the 
winter,  as  a  practice  that  prevailed  amongst  the  Gaals 
even  in  his  time.  From  the  manner  in  which  he  relates 
the  circumstance,  there  is  reason  to  conclude  the  turnips 
underwent  some  culinary  preparation.  It  is  a  curioos 
circumstance  that  a  practice,  which  is  considered  even 
at  this  day  as  a  novel  and  refined  improvement  in  bus* 
bandry,  should  have  been  familiarly  known  at  so  remote 
a  period,  and  amongst  so  rude  a  people. 

Columella  speaks  also  of  its  being  a  common  practice 
in  some  parts  of  Spain  to  grow  corn,  to  stand  for  a  crojH 
and  to  be  mown  green  for  fodder,  alternately.  Here  is 
another  modem  improvement,  at  least  as  old  as  thf 
Christian  aera!  Lib.  ii.  cap.  10,  et  II. 
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of  it  has  already  been  adopted,  with  the  hap- 
piest effect,  on  many  of  the  light  lands  in  this 
kingdom,  particularly  in  Norfolk,  for  more 
than  half  a  century  past.  That  it  is  equally 
practicable  and  expedient  on  heavy  soils,  it  has 
been  the  businefs  of  this  £fsay  to  point  QUt 
and  to  prove. 
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ESSAY  XVIII. 

On  raising  Wheat  for  a  series  of  years  on  the  same  land. 

JL  HE  erroneous  idea,  that  plants  draw  from 
the  earth  such  particles  as  are  congenial  to 
their  own  natures,  has  occasioned  the  farming 
maxim,  '^  That  wheat  cannot  be  raised  for  a 
a  series  of  years  on  the  same  land."  But  the 
truth  is,  that  under  the  broad-cast  husbandry, 
there  is  npt  sufficient  time  for  manuring  and 
stirring  the  ground  between  the  operations  of 
reaping  and  sowing.  Such  being  the  case, 
may  we  not  remove  the  obstacle  by  substi- 
tuting "  transplanting"  for  "  sowingj"  with  a 
view  to  decide  on  this  important  question,  I 
instituted  many  small  experiments,  none  of 
which  exceeded  the  forty-eighth  part  of  an 
acre,  and  from  my  succefs  in  that  way,  I  was 
induced,  last  year,  (1801)  to  make  an  experi- 
ment upon  a  more  extensive  scale,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  field  of  six  acres,  at  that  time  sown 
with  wheat,  broad-cast.  The  land  taken  for 
my  experiment,  measured  exactly  the  ninth 
part  of  an  acre ;  it  had  (he  same  management 
as  the  other  lands  in  the  field,  but  with  this  dif» 
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\^  that  the  experimental  land  had  an 
additional  ploughing,  a  few  days  before  trans* 
planting,  a  circumstance  of  considerable  mo^ 
^raent.    The  progrefs  of  the  experiment  was 
this:  In  October,  180Q,  a  pint  of  wheat  was 
drilled  upon  a  piece  of  garden  ground  and 
in  the  third  week  of  March  following,  the 
plants  were  taken  up  with  a  spade,  in  order  to 
he  transplanted  upon  the  land    ploughed  and 
harrowed  fine  for  their  i;eception.     At  this 
time  the  plants  had  just  begun  to  show  their 
coronal  roots.    Trenches,  at  the  distance  of 
nine  inches,  were  drawn  with  a  hoe,  and  into 
them  the  plants  were  laid,  in  a  reclining  pos- 
ture, and  at  the  distance  of  nine  ,inches  from 
each  other;  so  that  each  plant  had  eighty-one 
inches  of  foil  to  grow  in,  whereas  in  broad- 
icast  sowing,  each  plant  has  not  pofsefsion  of 
more  than  eighteen  inches.    The  expense  of 
.transplanting  was  estimated,  by  a  skilful  far- 
mer, at  twenty-eight  shillings  per  acre,  ,biit:ip 
iproportion  to  the  increased  skill  of  the  planters, 
mostly  women  and  children,  the  expense  will 
4iaturally  diminish.    The  land  was  rather  neg- 
lected,  having  been  but  once  hoed,  and  from 
the  time  of  planting,  to  the  harvest,  no  wheat 
rcould  look  better.     When  thrashed,  the  crop 
measured  out -near  Atee  bushels  of  marketable 
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grain,  a  product  as  near  as  pofsible  to  what 
was  produced  on  the  contiguous  lands  of  the 
same  field,  And  here  I  beg  leave  to  remark, 
that  the  whole  field  was  foul,  and  not  in  good 
condition.  This  present  year,  (1802)  I  have 
prepared  the  same  land  to  receive  another 
crop  of  transplanted  wheat ;  and  I  propose  to 
continue  the  experiment  for  a  series  of  years 
upon  the  same  land,  a  thing  of  great  impor- 
tance, and  hitherto  deemed  impracticable.  In- 
dependent, however,  of  the  original  purpose, 
if  is  probable  that  the  transplanting  of  \ibeat, 
for  a  single  year,  will  turn  out  a  btneficial  im- 
provement in  the  h^nds  of  a  correct  husband- 
man. I  am  inclined  to  thjnk,  that  the  third 
week  in  March,  if  the  season  be  favourable, 
is  the  best  tsme  for  transplanting  whc^t,  as  at 
that  time  the  coronal  roots  b^gin  to  make  their 
appearance.  Till  then,  the  plants  are  not  in  a 
condition  to  be  transplanted,  a  circumstance 
that  I  wish  to  be  attended  to ;  no  more  plants 
should  be  taken  up  than  can  be  put  down  in  a 
day.  It  will  be  almost  unnecefsary  to  remark, 
that  when  wheat  is  intended  to  be  cultivated 
upon'  the  same  land  for  a  series  of  years,  the 
same  quantity  of  manure,  together  with  the 
same  number  of  ploughings,  should  be  annually 
bestowed  upon  it,  as  if  only  intended  for  \ 
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tingle  crop.  In  the  year  of  the  above  expe- 
riment, I  had  a  rood  of  land  under  transplant- 
ed wheat  in  another  field,  which  was  then  un- 
der broad-cast  and  drilled  wheat.  In  this  ex- 
periment the  plants  were  put  in  by  the  dibble, 
as  late  as  the  middle  of  April,  and  the  crop,  at 
harvest,  was  allowed  to  be  finer  in  ear  -than 
either  the  drilled  or  broad-cast ;  but  by  the  neg- 
lect of  the  superintendant,  the  sheaves  were 
not  kept  separate  in  the  bam,  and  all  that  I 
could  learn  was,  that  the  product  of  the  field 
was  at  the  rate  of  thirty-three  bushels  per  acre ; 
so  I  shall  estimate  the  transplanted  wheat  at 
that  rate, 

Mr.  Bogle,  in  a  paper  presented  to  the  Bath 
Society,  warmly  recommends  this  mode  of  cul- 
tivation; and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pike,  much  about 
the  same  time,  gives  a  short  but  satisfactory 
hint  relative  to  this  subject,  as  published  in  the 
second  volume  of  Mr.  Young's  Annals  of 
Agriculture.  Such  being  the  case,  I  can  as- 
sume no  merit  beyond  the  prosecntion  of  the 
idea.  As  much  of  the  succefs  of  this  scheme 
depends  upon  keeping  the  land  clear  of  weeds 
by  frequent  and  judicious  hoeings,  I  wish  ta 
imprefs  upon  the  minds  of  those  gentlemen, 
who  may  make  the  trial,  the  necefsity  of  per- 
sonally attending  to  that  operation. 
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When  the  land  Is  not  in  high  condition,  I 
should  prefer  six  inches  to  nine,  a  distance  in 
which  the  hand-hoe  will  work  with  great  eas^. 
Upon  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  recommend 
fiibbling  of  the  plants,  in  preference  to  the 
laying  them  in  the  furrows  made  by  the  hoe, 
as  practised  in  one  of  my  experiments,  but 
when  that  mode  is  pursued,  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  place  the  crown  x){  the  plant 
deeper  than  one  inch  within  the  ground,  being 
its  natural  position. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  By  this  scheme,  only  half  a  pedk  of  seed 
wheat  is  required  per  acre,  instead  of  tw9 
bushels  and  one  peck,  being  the  quantity 
usually  sown  broad-cast;  and  this  is  a  con^ 
deration  of  infinite  consequence,  as  the  seed 
required  for  one  acre  **  broad-cast*'  wiU  be 
sufficient  for  twenty  acres  •*  transplanted." 

« 

2.  It  employs  the  feeble  hands  of  die  village 
at  a  time  when  they  have  but  little  employ* 
ment 

3.  Land  that.  In  consequence  of  floods,  has 
become  too  wet  for  sowing  in  October,  msf 
i)e  cropped  with  transplanted  wheat  in  lfa( 
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springs  whereby .  the  field  will  be  kept  in  its 
regular  course  of  tillage.  A  circumstance  of 
great  consequence  in  the  eye  of  a  correct  and 
judicious  farmer. 

4.  The  wheat  may  be  hoed  at  a  small  ex- 
pense^ whereby  the  mischievous  consequences 
of  hand-weeding  will  be  avoided  at  an  ad- 
vanced season. 

5.  It  will  give  the  farmer  a  taste  for  garden- 
culture,  which  will  insensibly  remove  the 
slovenliness  too  generally  observed  in  farming 
pperationis. 

6.  It  may  be  objected  to  this  plan,  that  some 
difficulty  will  arise  in  obtaining  a  sufficient 
number  of  hands  for  the  purpose  of  planting ; 
but  this  objection  will  be  over-ruled,  when  we 
consider  the  ease  with  which  dibblers  are  now 
pbtamed  in  every  district  where  dibbling  is 
practised. 

7-  As  it  seems  to  be  an  established  law  in 
nature,  that  land  will  not  push  up  more  stalks 
from  one  root  than  she  can  well  support,  it  fol- 
lows, that  the  greater  the  surface  a  plant  has  to 
spread  upon,  the  greater  will  be  the  number 
pf  stems  produced.     In  this  mode  of  culture. 
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each  plant  has  eighty-one  inches  of  soil  to 
grow  upon,  whereas  in  the  broad-cast  hus- 
bandry, the  plants  have  only  about  eijg;hteen 

inches. 

8 «  The  land  will  have  an  additional  plough- 
in  March,  which  will  effectually  destroy  such 
weeds  as  are'  beginning  to  vegetate ;  and  as 
the  wheat  will  cover  much  of  the  ground 
after  the  first  hoeing,  we  may  expect  to  keep 
the  land  perfectly  clean  and  free  from  weeds, 
at  the  expense  of  a  second  stirring  by  the 
hoe. 

9.  As  soon  as  the  crop  is  cut  down,  may 
we  not  take  the  earliest  opportunity  to  sow 
winter  tares,  with  a  view  to  be  eaten  off  pre- 
vious to  the  transplanting  in  spring,  especiallj 
as  Mr.  Bogle  says,  that  wheat  may  be  trans- 
planted as  late  as  May  ?  Or  rather,  may  not 
stubble-turnips,  brocoli,  or  rape  be  advan- 
tageously introduced,  to  occupy  the  land  firom 
harvest  to  March  or  April  ?  Some  may  say, 
that  this  will  be  distrefsing  the  land,  but  I  an- 
swer, if  land  be  well  manured,  well  stirred, 
kept  clear  of  weeds,  and  cropped  in  a  ju- 
dicious manner,  that  it  never  cto  be  distrefsed. 
Should  experience  prove  the  justnefs  of  this 
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idea,  a  field  of  five  acres, .  kept « continually 
under  transplanted  wheat,  will  afford  a  suffi- 
cient supply .  of  bread  com  for  a  family  of 
thirteen  persons.  After  all,  I  consider  this 
scheme  more  in  a  speculative  than  in  a  practi- 
cal lights 

!^Iemoiiaki>um.  The  transplanted  wheat  of 
this  year,  as  mentioned  in  the  body  of  this  Es- 
say, was,  in  tlie  course  of  tJie  spring,  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  wire-worm,  which  unfortunate 
circumstance  has  broke  the  thread  of  my  ex- 
periment;  and  it  is  now  too  late  in  my  life  to 
besin  it  anew. 
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ESSAY    XIX. 

On  Floattng  Land. 

Xhe  most  valuable^  and  I  had  almost  said, 
the  only  improvements  of  magnitude  that  have 
of  late  years  been  made,  here,  in  agriculture, 
have  been  in  the  various  provisions  of  green 
food,  afforded  for  the  necefsity  of  winter,  and 
for  the  more  prefsing  wants  of  the  two  first 
months  of  spring.  In  this  series  of.  improve- 
ments, I  beg  leave  to  clafs,  **  floating  of  land,'' 
which,  though  it  cannot,  in  every  situation,  be 
so. widely  extended  as  the  cultivation  of  tur- 
nips, rape,  cabbage,  lucerne,  &c.  yet  where 
it  can  be  fully  executed,  it  will  in  no  wise  dis- 
grace the  relationship  in  which  I  have  placed 
it,  but  win  afford  it  abundant  aid  and  support. 
For  ioated  meadows  not  only  require  no  ma- 
nure from  the  farm  yard,  but  liberally  encou- 
rage the  plough,  by  affording  an  annual  extra 
supply  of  manure:  and  although,  by  this 
practice  the  farmer  cannot  provide  green  food 
for  all  the  months  of  winter,  yet  he  can,  there- 
by, considerably  shorten  the  wintry  void;  for, 
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in  March  and  April,  which  are  the  two  most 
trying  months  to  the  farmer,  these  meadowa 
are  covered  with  grafs  enough  to  receive  any 
kind  of  stock,  if  the  weather  will  permit* 

The  following  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  great 
utility  of  this  practice:  Having  heard  that 
the  proprietor  of  an  old  floated  meadow,  had 
disposed  of  the  produce  of  it,  in  the  year 
1795,  in  a  way  that  was  well  calculated  to  as- 
certain its  real  value,.  I  wrote  to  a  person  who 
resides  on  the  spot,  requesting  him  to  send  me 

■ 

a  particular  account  of  the  product  of  the 
meadow,  and  I  received  the  following  state*- 
aoient. 

**  In  order  to  make  the  most  of  the  spring 
•  feed,  the  proprietor  kept  the  grafs  untouch- 
•*  cd  till  the  second  day  of  April,  from  which 
••  time,  he  let  it  to  the  neighbouring  farmers^ 
^  to  be  eaten  off  in  five  weeks,  by  the  after- 
«  mentioned  stock,  at  the  following  rates  per 
**  head :  a  slieep  lOd.  per  week,  a  cow  3s.  6d. 
^  a  colt  4s. 
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/.  S.         ds 

107  Weather  sheep,  one  week     4     9    2 

8  Cows ditto     18    0 

4  Colts  -•--.-.  ditto    0160 


6  13    2 
5 


Total  of  five  weeks  33     5  10 
S  Colts,  3  weeks  to  be  added     1   16    0 


Total  35     1  10 


After  this  statement,  my  correspondent, 
sensible  that  it  is  this  spring  crop  which  prin- 
cipally claims  the  attention  of  the  public,  and 
on  which  I  ought  to  lay  peculiar  strefs  in  re- 
commending the  practice,  dismifses  the  sub- 
ject with  saying,  that  the  hay  crop  was,  as 
usual,  about  fifteen  tons,  and  was  six  weeks  in 
growing. 

The  above  sum,  it  should  be  observed,  was 
made  by  the  owner  of  this  meadow,  at  a  time 
when  other  grafs  land  is  in  a  dormant  state,  or 
exhibits  but  feeble  symptoms  of  vegetation. 
He  had  received  more  than  four  pounds  an 
acre  for  his  land,  when  his  lefs  fortunate  neigh- 
bours were  only  looking  forward  to  two  fiiluit 
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crops,  m  which  expectation  he  has,  at  least,  an 
equal  prospect  with  them. 

But  the  advantages  of  this  art  will  be 
seen  in  a  still  stronger  light,  when  we  are 
told,  that  this  meadow,  which  is  now  in  the 
occupation  of  a  miller,  was  a  few  years  ago, 
in  the  hands  of  a  farmer,  who  being  at  va- 
riance with  the  miller,  was  entirely  deprived 
of  the  use  of  the  water  for  a  whole  winter, 
which  unfortunately  was  succeeded  by  a  very 
dry  spring  and  summer ;  of  course,  the  spring- 
feed  was  lost,  and  the  whole  hay-crop  of  eight 
acres  was  only  three  tons. 

Such  a  specimen  of  productivenefs  as  the 
above,  one  would  hope,  will  carry  sufljcient 
weight  with  it,  to  turn  the  scale  against  any  , 
objections  to  the  practice,  arising  from  a  dread  ' 
of  expense,  or  from  an  aversion  which  many 
entertain  to  what  they  stile  cutting  their  land 
to  pieces;  and  will  prevail  upon  every  one 
who  pofsibly  can,  to  adopt  this  mode  of  im- 
proving his  land.  I  trust,  likewise,  that  the 
above  instance  of  fertility  will  be  esteemed  a 
proof  that  this  is  not  merely  book-farming, 
but  is  worthy  the  attention  of  real  practical 
fanners;  and  in  confirmation  of  this,  I  could 
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produce  several  instances  of  renters  of  land, 
having  profitably  expended  several  hundred 
pounds  in  forming  meadows  of  this  kind, 
without  any  allowance  from  their  landlords; 
than  which,  a  more  clear  demonstration  of 
the  great  utility  of  floating,  in  my  opinion, 
eannot  be  given, 
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ESSAY   XX. 

On  the  Rise  and  Ascent  of  Vapours,  * 

In  the  Philosbphical  Transactions,  vol.  59, 
for  the  year  1769,  is  inserted  a  paper  upon  the 
different  quantities  of  rain  which  fell  at  dif- 
ferent heights  over  the  same  spot  of  ground, 
fey  William  Hebcrden,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  in 
which  he  says,  "  What  may  be  the  cause  of 
this  extraordinary  difference  has  not  yet  been 
discovered.  It  is  probable  that  some  hitherto 
unknown  property  of  electricity  is  concerned 
la  this  phsfenomenon." 

I  have  often  thought  that  the  true  cause  of 
the  ascent  of  vapours  in  the  air,  which  form 
ftieteors,  liath  not  yet  been  discovered,  or  at 
least,  enough  attended  fo^  and  of  conse- 
quence, many  phaenomena  attending  thereon 
appear  unaccountable  and  intricate.  Having 
frequently,  of  late,  given  some  attention  to 
this  subject,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that,  by 
Considering  it  in  a  new  point*  of  view,  some 
light  may  be  thrown  upon  it. 

Ec  2 
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Various  have  been  the  opinions  of  Philosor 
phers  in  their  attempts  to  account  for  the  ascent 
of  vapours  from  the  earth,  their  suspension 
in  the  air,  forming  clouds,  rain,  &c.  Each 
hypothesis  has  had  its  followers ;  but  many  of 
their  data  being  false,  and  not  agreeable  to 
nature,  their  endeavours  fell,  in  course,  short 
of  their  expectations.  I  shall  just  mention 
two  or  three  which  have  been  the  most  gene- 
rally received. 

The  Cartesians  tell  us,  that  the  particles  of 
water  are  formed  into  hollow  spherules  by  the 
solar  heat;  th^e  being  filled  with  subtile  mat* 
ter,  become  lighter  than  ^r,  and  are  easily 
buoyed  up  in  it.  3ut  as  we  are  now  afsured 
that  this  materia  suhtilis  has  no  foundation  in 
nature,  all  reasoning  from  it  must  be  rejected. 

Dn  Nieuwcntyt,  and  several  others*  in  or-p 
der  to  account  for  the  ascent  of  water  in  air,  ^ 
fluid  so  much  ligl^ter  than  itself,  imagined  that 
particles  of  fire,  separated  from  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  adhering  to  the  particles  of  water, 
make,  together,  little  bpdies  lighter  than  an 
equal  bulk  of  air,  which  must  therefore  rise 
therein,  till  they  arrive  at  such  an  height  as  to 
meet  with  air  pf  the  same  specific  gravitjr 
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With  themselves,  forming  there  a  thin  cldud. 
They  supposed  that  rain  was  produced  by  the 
separation  of  those  particles  of  fire  from  the 
water,  whereupon  the  latter  coalesce,  and 
descend,  according  to  their  own  gravity,  in 
drops  of  rain  or  dew.  A  small  degree  of  con- 
sideration will  prove  this  hypothesis  to  be  erro- 
neous. We  need  only  to  reflect,  that  heat 
must  also  be  generated  by  such^  combination, 
and  we  ought  to  be  sensible  of  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  warmth  in  pafsing  through 
a  cloud,  whereas  the  vapour  is  really  colder 
than  rain  itself;  heat  should  likewise,  accord- 
ing to  this  theory,  be  produced  by  evaporation  5 
but  we  find  it,  on  the  contrary,  to  generate 
cold  to  an  excefsive  degree. 

Another  opinion  concerning  the  rise  and 
suspension  of  vapours  is,  that  though  water 
be  many  times  specifically  heavier  than  air, 
yet  if  the  surface  6f  it  be  increased,  by  greatly 
diminishing  the  bulk  of  its  particles,  it  cannot 
easily  fell ;  since  the  weight  of  each  particle 
is  known  to  diminish  in  proportion  to  the  cube 
of  its  diameter ;  whereas  the  surface,  to  which 
the  air  resists,  decreases  only  as  its  square; 
and  this  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  floating 
of  dust,  motes,  and  other  light  bodies  for  a 
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time  therein,  according  as  they  are  more  or  klk 
minute.  To  be  convinced  of  the  insufficiency 
of  this  notion,  we  need  cmly  consider,  that  the 
rising  of  dust,  &e.  in  the  air,  is  constantly 
owing  to  the  application  of  some  exteraal 
force ;  whereas  vapours  are  always  rising,  as 
well  in  calm  as  windy  weather,  neither  do  they 
fall  to  the  ground,  or  suhsidp,  when  the  wind 
ceases,  unleis  under  certain  conditions,  and  the 
air  is  always  loaded  with  them* 

The  most  generally  received  opinion  is, 
that,  by  the  action  of  the  solar  heat  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  Witter,  the  acqueous  particles  ait 
formed  into  globules  filled  with  ^  flatus,  or 
warm  air.  They  are  thus  rendered  specifically 
lighter  than  common  air,  and  must  rise  therein, 
till  they  meet  with  such  as  is  of  equal  specific 
gravity  with  themselves.  But  we  are  well 
afaured  that  there  can  be  no  flatus  within  these 
giobules,  warmer  or  more  rarefied  than  th?  air 
that  surrounds  them,  as  the  action  of  the  suo  s 
equal  in  strength  on  evefy  part  of  the  surface ; 
and  if  they  could  be  formed,  their  ciustcncc 
would  be  only  momentary,  as  we  see  in  the 
bubbles  of  soaped  water,  when  blown  up  bj 
the  warm  air  from  the  lungs  5  nay,  soaped  water 
is  much  more  tenacious  th^n  common  water. 
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tnd  must,  consequently^  keep  the  air  longer 
inclosed.  To  the  formation  of  these  bubbles  a 
warm  air  from  the  lungs  is  required;  on  the 
contrary,  as  we  have  mentioned  above,  cold  is 
generated  by  evaporation. 

Dr.  Desaguliers,  after  endeavouring  to  con- 
fute the  theories  mentioned  above,  advances 
the  following  one  of  his  own.  He  observes, 
with  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  that  when  the  particles 
of  a  body  are  separated  from  their  contact  by 
beat  or  fermentation,  their  repulsive  force 
grows  stronger,  and  they  exert  that  force  at 
greater  distances ;  so  that  the  same  body  may 
be  expanded  into  a  very  large  space  by  be- 
coming fluid,  and  may  sometimes  take  ^  up 
xnore  than  a  million  of  times  the  room  it  did 
in  a  f^lid  state.  Thus,  when  the  particles  of 
water  are  turned  into  vapour,  they  repel  each 
other  strongly,  and,  at  the  same  time,  repel  air 
more  than  they  repel  each  other.  Aggregates 
4>f  such  particles,  made  up  of  vapour  and  va- 
cuity, according  to  this  theory,  will  easily  rise 
in  air  of  different  densities,  as  they  are  more  or 
lefs  attenuated  by  heat.  He  observes  that  heat 
gets  more  powerfully  on  water  than  on  com- 
mon air  I  for  that  the*  same  degree  of  heat, 
tjTvhich  rarefies  air  two-thirds,  will  rarefy  water 
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near  1400  times,  changing  it  into  steam  of 
vapour  as  it  boils  it.  And,  in  winter,  the 
small  degree  of  heat,  which,  in  respect  of  our 
bodies,  appears  cold,  will  raise  a  steam  or  va- 
pour from  water,  at  the  same  time  that  it  con- 
denses air.  Alfo,  that  the  density  or  rarity  of 
this  vapour  depends  chiefly  on  its  degree  of 
heat,  and  but  little  on  the  prefsure  of  the  cir- 
cumambient air.  From  which  he  infers,  that 
the  vapour  being  more  rarefied  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  than  the  air  is  by  the  same 
degree  of  heat,  it  must  necefsarily  be  buoyed 
up  into  the  atmosphere ;  and  since  it  does  not 
expand  its<!lf  much,  though  the  prcisure  of  the 
incumbent  air  grows  lefs,  it  at  length  finds  a 
place  where  the  atmosphere  is  of  the  same 
specific  gravity  with  itself,  where  it  floats, 
till,  by  some  accident  or  other,  it  is  converted 
again  into  drops  of  water,  and  falls  down  in 
rain. 

AVe  may  remark,  that  in  all  the  theories 
above-mentioned,  fire  is  looked  upon  as  the 
principal  or  sole  agent  in  the  formation  and 
ascent  of  vapours.  Dr.  Dcsaguliers  gives  the 
following  experiment,  to  prove  that  air  is 
.  not  necefsary  for  the  formation  of  steam  or 
vapour. 
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•*  Take  a  pretty  large  vefiiel  of  water,  whicl^ 
must  be  set  upon  the  fire  to  boil:  In  this  ves^ 
sel  must  be  suspended  a  glafs  bell,  made  heavy 
enough  to  sink  in  water ;  but  put  in  in  such 
a  manner,  that  it  be  filled  with  water  whea 
upright,  so  that  no  bubbles  of  air  be  left  wifli- 
in.  As  the  water  boils,  the  bell  will,  by  de- 
grees, be  emptied  of  its  water,  the  water  in  the 
bell  being  prefsed  down  by  the  steam  which 
rises  from  it  3  but  as  that  steam  has  the  appear* 
ance  of  air,  in  order  to  know  whether  it  be  air 
or  not,  take  the  vefsel  off  the  fire,  and  draw 
up  the  bell  till  only  the  mouth  remains  under 
water ;  then,  as  the  stem  condenses  by  the  cold 
air  on  the  outside  of  the  bell,  the  water  will 
rise  up  into  the  bell,  quite  to  the  top,  with- 
out any  bubble  above  5  which  shows  that  the 
steam,  which  kept  out  the  water,  was  not 
air." 

But  the  Doctor  was  not  aware  that  the  ri« 
sing  of  the  bell  in  this  experiment,  which  be 
supposed  to  be  from  the  steam,  is,  in  reality, 
owing  to  air  discharged  from  the  water  in 
boiling,  and  which  is  reabsorbed  by  the  water 
whilst  cooling*  See  experiments  by  the  Hon. 
Henry  Cavendish,  F.  R.  S.  Philosoph.  Trans. 
Anno  1766. 
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The  rise  and  ascent  of  vapours  into  the  at- 
mosphere, is  looked  upon,  by  all  philosophers^ 
as  a  kind  of  natural  distillation.  This  idea  is, 
indeed,  a  necefsary  consequence  of  every  hypo* 
thesis,  in  which  the  action  of  fire  is  esteemed 
the  principal  agent.  In  which  case,  fire,  solar 
and  subterraneous,  by  joining  with,  or  increa- 
sing the  repellency  of  the  particles  of  fluids, 
renders  them  capable  of  rising  in  the  air,  as 
vapours  in  an  alembic  -,  after  which  the  coU- 
nefs  of  the  air  condenses  them^  in  the  manner 
of  the  refrigeratory  in  common  distillation; 
hence  they  descend,  in  the  form  c^  rain^  upon 
the  surface  of  the  earth. 

But  we  must  observe,  that  a  considerable 
degree  of  heat  is  necefsary  to  effect  this ;  Bay, 
very  little  vapour  is  seen  to  rise  in  the  still  till 
the  water  actually  boils ;  it  is  also  quickly  coi^- 
densed,  nor  is  it  capable  of  being  much  diffused 
in  the  air.  For  although  the  water  in  the  re- 
frigeratory be  grown  yerj  hot,  you  will  scarce 
perceive  the  least  vapour  come  from  the  mouth 
q(  the  worm ,  the  whole  seems  entirely  con- 
densed into  water :  Whereas  we  sec  that  va- 
pours are  raised  from  the  earth  in  places  most 
remote  from  the  action  of  the  s\m,  and  far  re* 
moved  from  the  influence  of  subterraneous 
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hiCBt'p  here  the  supposed  powerful  action  of  fire^ 
]$,  I  presume^  totally  inadequate  to  the  effect. 

Vapours  are  continually  rising  in  wet  caverns 
aad  subterraneous  places^  to  which  little  heat 
can  have  accefs*  These  are  sometimes  formed 
into  ice.  In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  we  are  told  that  in  September,  1711, 
near  Basan^on,  there  were  found  three  pyra- 
mids of  ice,  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  high,  and  five 
or  six  in  circumference,  in  a  cavern  eighty  feet 
deep,  the  bottom  of  which  was  covered  with 
.three  feet  of  ice:  And  we  know  that  all  grottos 
and  caverns  under  grqund,  are  constantly  found 
very  damp  and  moist  Vapours  also  rise  in 
great  quantities  from  ice  itself;  though  kept  in 
very  cold  places,  and  remote  firom  the  influence 
q£  the  sun. 

We  are  hence  certain,  that  evaporation  goes 
en  in  places  where  the  rays  of  the  sun  never 
reach ;  the  dampnefs,  coldnefs,  and  ice  found 
in  these  subterraneous  mansions,  show  no  de- 
gree of  beat  in  any  degree  answerable  to  the 
effect,  as  being  the  immediate  cause  of  the  rise 
#f  vapowg* 

In  Gxef  id»o4^  dwlng  the  absence  of  the 
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sun,  or  winter  season,  when  the  cold  was  s» 
intense  as  to  raise  blisters  on  the  skin,  and  to 
congeal  brandy,  the  air  was  very  misty,  cloudy, 
and  heavy  snows  fell ;  hence  we  find  a  con- 
siderable ascent  of  vapours  where  the  action  of 
hvat  was  extremely  weak  and  confined. 

If  it  could  be  allowed  that  the  ascent  of 
vapours  depended  solely  upon  the  action  of 
heat,  it  would  then  appear  impofsible  that  they 
could  be  able  to  rise  any  considerable  height 
into  the  air.  We  know  tliat  the  vapours  in 
distillation  are  condensed, even  when  every  part 
of  the  apparatus  is  become  very  hot ;  this  must 
happen  to  vapours  before  they  arrive  at  any 
considerable  height. 

If  you  ascend  a  high  mountain  in  a  hot  sultry 
day,  at  the  summit  you  will  shudder  with  cold, 
the  plains  below  being  at  the  same  time  parched 
up  with  heat. 

In  many  parts  of  the  torrid  zone,  where  they 
feint  in  the  valley  under  a  vertical  sun,  the 
highest  mountains  are  frequently  covered  with 
snow ;  the  summits  produce  variety  of  plants 
and  animals:  there  must  be,  fix)m  thence,  a 
considerable  and  constant  evaporation. 
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If  the  ascent  of  vapours  was  alone  caused  by 
the  action  of  heat,  they  could  only  be  diffused 
through  the  air;  and  I  presume  that,  if  this 
was  the  case,  it  would  be  impofbible  but  that 
the  transparency  of  the  air  must  be  destroyed; 
so  great  a  quantity  of  steam  would  never  suffer 
us  to  see  the  celestial  bodies ;  nay,  the  rays  of 
light  could  not  but  be  so  variou  .ly  refracted, 
as  to  prevent  our  seeing  any  object  upon  the 
surface  of  the  earth  distinctly^  as  in  thick 
mists. 

The  quantity  of  water  in  the  atmosphere,  at 
m  times,  is  prodigious ;  and  of  this  we  may 
form  a  tolerable  idea  from  the  following  con- 
^iderations  ; 

First,  The  quantity  of  fluid  exhaled  from 
animal  bodies.  Sanctorius  found,  that  the 
quantity  exhaled  from  a  human  bo^y,  in  the 
space  of  twenty-four  hours,  amounted  to  near 
five  pounds  in  weight;  how  great  must  the 
quantity  be  from  the  whole  race  of  mankind  I 
We  must  take  into  this  account  the  quantity 
.of  perspiration  from  the  whole  animal  cre- 
jSitioD. 

fSecQndltf^  The  quantity  of  exhalation  from 
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vegetables.   Dr.  Hales  says,  from  experiments 

that  the  middle-rate  perspiration  from  a  $un« 
flower,  three  feet  and  a  half  high>  in  the  space  of 
twelve  hours,  in  a  very  dry  day,  was  one  pound 
four  ounces  avoirdupois  weight ;  from  which 
some  degree  of  judgment  may  be  formed  of 
the  great  quantity  of  fluid  daily  exhaled  from 
vegetables. 

Thirdly  y  The  immensequantity  of  exhalation 
from  the  water  upon  our  globe.  Hi.  Hally, 
by  observing  the  quantity  evaporated  from  a 
vefsel  full  of  water  of  the  same  degree  of  salt- 
nefs  with  that  of  the  ocean,  calculated,  that  the 
quantity  exhaled  from  the  Mediterranean  Sest 
only,  in  one  summer's  day,  there  being  little 
wind,  amounted  to  6,280,000,000  tons  of 
water. 

If  we  consider  how  thick  and  denSe  the  vih 
pours  hang  over  water,  when  heated,  I  think 
it  will  appear  very  evident  that,  if  the  ascent 
of  vapours  from  the  earth  was  owing  to  the 
same  cause,  we  could  never  be  able  to  have  a 
distinct  view  of  any  object  upon  the  sur&ce  of  • 
our  globe  ^ 

Was  the  ascent  of  vapours  owing  to  the  im- 
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mediate  influence  of  fire,  a  sensible  he^t  must 
be  perceived,  as  the  steam  rising  from  water, 
under  that  circumstance,  is  very  hot  s  on  the 
Contrary,  we  find  a  considerable  degree  of  cold 
is  produced  by  natural  evaporation. 

Dr.  Franklin  made  the  following  experiment 
dpon  this  subject.  The  ball  of  a  thermometer 
was  repeatedly  and  alternately  wetted  with 
^ether^and  blown  upon  with  a  pair  of  bellows  to 
cjuicken  the  evaporation;  by  which  means  the 
included  liquor  descended  from  sixty-five  de- 
grees, the  heat  of  the  air  at  that  time,  down 
to  seven  -,  that  is,  twenty-five  degrees  below 
the  freezing  point.  ITie  bulb,  at  the  end  of 
the  experiment,  was  covered  near  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  thick  with  ice,  proceeding  either 
from  water  mixed  with  aether,  or  from  the 
T>reathr  of  the  afsistants. 

Any  one  may  observe  that  immediately  after 
coming  out  of  a  bath,  or  washing  the  hands  in 
water,  a  remarkable  coldnefs  is  felt,  unlefs  the 
skin  be  well  dried  with  a  napkin ;  hence  the 
necefsity  of  drying  the  body  very  well  after  the 
use  of  bath,  fomentations,  &c. 

'JTiis   experiment  not  only  shows  cold  to 
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be  produced  by  evaporation,  but  that  this  pro- 
cefs  goes  ofi  iu  aa  extreme  degree  of  cold. 

From  these  experiments  we  are  led  to  con- 
clude,  that  heat  cannot  be,  as  hath  been  uni- 
versally agreed  to,  the  chief  and  primary  agent 
in  the  ascent  of  vapours.  Some  other  power 
must  then  be  discovered  to  elucidate  this  pha> 
nomenon. 

I  flatter  myself  that  the  following  theory  will 
be  found  lefs  exceptionable  than  any  odier 
hitherto  given. 

The  Cause  of  the  Rise  and  Ascent  of  Vapours* 

I  presume  that  the  rise  and  suspension  of 
vapours  is  owing  to  the  power  of  the  air  as  a 
menstruum,  capable  of  difsolving,  suspendiog, 
and  intimately  mixing  the  particles  of  water 

with  itself.  • 

All  fluids  are  capable  of  difsolving  par- 
ticular bodies,  and  as  the  air  is  a  fluid  we  may 
conclude  it  to  pofsefs  that  property. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Boyle  found,  from  expe- 
riments, that  there  was  no  exhalations  from 
liquors  in  vacuo,   but   as   soon   as    the  air 
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Wafi  tet  into  the  receiver,  they  rose  up  plen- 
tifolly. 

We  khow,  from  experiments,  that  the  air 
contains,  at  all  times,  and  in  every  part,  a  large 
quantity  of  water. 

« 

In  this  solution  it  appears,  that  an  intimate 
Union,  or  proper  mixture,  takes  place  between 
the  aerial  and  aqueous  particles,  by  which  a 
compound  is  produced,  perfectly  clear  and 
transparent,  fit  for  the  transmifsion  of  the  rays 
of  Jightj'and  adapted  to  the  economy  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  creation. 

All  menstruums  are  con^ned  in  their  action, 
and  can  only  take,  up  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  solvent^  when  they  have  performed  that, 
tliey  are  in  a  saturated. state,  and  incapable  of 
suspending  more^  if  in  this  state  the  soJution 
be  any  way  weakened,  a  proportionate  quan- 
tity of  the  suspended  matter  separates  from  the 
menstruum,  and  is  precipitated. 

The  power  and  effect  of  all  solvents  is  in- 
creased,  in  some  degree,  by  heat,  agitation, 
and  the  greater  extension  of  the  surface  of  the 
matter  acted  upon;  and,  by  the  contrary  of 

Folume  II.  F  f 
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these,  their  power  is  rendered  weaker^  aod 
niore  confined. 

A€  the  air  of  our  atmosphere  is  a  peffect 
chaos  of  all  kind  of  corpuscles,  a  sott  of  com- 
pound matter,  consisting  of  air,  water,  emai£h 
tions  and  exhalations  from  the  three  kingdoms 
of  nature,  we  cannot  have  any  certain  idea  of 
its  nature  and  action  hr  its  most  simple  state. 
We  must,  therefore,  at  present  be  content  wi& 
reasoning  from  analogy ;  and  if  we  are  by  that 
made  capable  of  accounting  for  tlie  various 
phsenomena  attending  the  rise  and  ascent  of 
vapours,  it  will  be  a«  strong  presumptioir  that 
my  theory  has  some  foundation  in  nature. 

I  shall  lay  it  dovvn  as  a  rule,  that  the  air  is 
always  in  a  saturated  state,  containing  as  much 
water  as  it  can  suspend,  or  ritarly  so ;  it  bein^ 
only  from  accidental  causes  that  its  solvent 
power  is  made  stronger  or  weaker,  causing  the 
Various  phenomena  observed  in  our  atmo^ 
sphere. 

The  air  being  reduced  to  the  density  which 
it  has  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  by  the 
weight  of  the  superincumbent  air,  is  more  or 
lefs  comprefs^d,  according  to  the  greater  <m:  le& 
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Weight  df  the  atniosfxi&re ;  Kence  the  higher 
we  go  from  the  surface;  the  l^rer  h  the  air,  as 
appears  from  experinlent^  made  with  the  baro^ 
ipeter  ttpon  mountains;  The  greater  the  d^n- 
^ity  o^  the  airy  the  more  powerful  is  its  siction. 
as  a  nienstnlum,  as  si  grestter  quantity  of  sol- 
vent is  applied  in  at  given  space. 


i  • 


We  may  jpresume,  that  the  water  upon  the 
Surface  of  the  eacth  rises  up  in  consequence  of 
the  attractive  power  of  the  air  as  a  mentstruumf 
in  which  it  becomes  suspended^  an  intimate 
combinatipn  taking  place.  The  nearer  the  air 
to  the  surface^  the  more  it  will  be  saturated^ 
but  the  watery  particles  are  soon^  by  the  at- 
traction  df  the  air  above^  diffused  to  a  greater 
height,  and  this^  probably^  to  the  vety  summit 
of  the  atmosphere :  we  are,  however^  certain 
of  its  presenee  at  the  tops  of  the  highest  moun- 
tains.  It  may  be  observed  that^  let  the  nusts 
be  never  so  thick  near  the  surface^  if  we  as- 
tend  a  high  mountain  the  air  is  found  to  be- 
clear,  and  the  mists  are  secQ  floating  below* 
This  ma^  be  illustrated  b^  what  happens  in 
the  making  of  tinctures  3  in  which  case,  the 
velsel  being  at  i-esi,  the  menstruum  becomes 
more  highly  mipregnated  the  nearer  it  is  to  the 

Ff  2  '  ■ 
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surface  of  the  solVent,  but  weaker  and  weaker 
the  more  remote  from  it. 

Agreeable  to  this  is  an  obserVSfloh  of  Jaco- 
bus  Zarabelli,  given  in  Mr.  BdyK'i  works. 

"  Contigit  id  mea&  experteiitiafe,  quod  etiam 
aliis  contigifse  audivi,  ut  ascenderim  ad  summi- 
tatem  usque  montis  Veneris^  qui  omnium  in 
patavino  agro  altifsimus  e^t;  ibi  per  totum 
diem  habui  aerem  serenifsimum/ied  infra  circi- 
ter  medium  montis  vidi  nubes^  qu^  me  visione 
vallium  prohibeb&nt/  vesperi  autuih  postquam 
de  illo  monte  descendi^  inveni  factam  eo  die 
infera  parte  ihagila'm  pluvxam^  cum  in  montis 
cacumine  nil  pluifset.'' 

Nay^  it  has  been  observed,  thdt  no  rain  fell 
upon  the  top  of  the  Cathedral  at  YbA,  when 
there  Was  small  drizzling  raihs  with  thick  mists 
in  the  streets  below.  This  only  hsfppens  when 
the  air  is  in  a  state  of  ^agnation.  The  par- 
ticles of  all  s61vehts  are  ttiore  universally 
diffused  by  agitation  of  the  inenstruum. 

Have  we  not  here  an  easy  and  natural  solution 
of  the  phaenomehion  observed  by  Dr.Heberden, 
as  mentioned  at  the  beginnii^  of  this  paper  ? 
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Of  the  Effect  of  WmU  in  afsisihig  andpnmoiing  the 

Rise  of  Vapours, 

I  take  the  property  of  winds,  in  afsisting  the 
solvent  power  of  the  air,  to  be  analogous  to 
the  effejct  of  agitation  in  other  menstruums. 
Their  efficacy  in  drying  up  the  water  and 
moisture  in  th^  fields^  roads,  and  streets,  after 
heavy  rains,  ^n^.  in  damp  weather^  is  obvious, 
and  easily  accounted  for. 

The  air,  as  a  menstruum,  when  at  rest,  can 
only  take  up  and  difsolve  a  certain  quantity  of 
water ;  it  becomes  saturated  and  incapable  of 
suspending  more;  but,  when  agitated  by 
winds,  the  saturated  part  is  blown  off  from 
contact  with  th^  surface  of  the  solvent,  and  a 
firesh  quantity  of  unsaturated  air  is  immediately 
applied  thereto,  By  which  means  the  procefs 
of  evaporation  goes  forward  with  great  celerity, 
and  the  moisture  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth 
is  soon  dried  up^ 

In  damp  and  low  situations,  such  as  marshes, 
bogs,  and  vallies  surrounded  by  high  moun- 
tains, there  being  no  winds  or  agitation  of  the 
air,  mists  and  fogs  are  seen  hanging  like  thick 
clouds ;  and  in  such  places  the  grafs  and  other 
vegetables  appear  Jpaded  With  drops  of  water, 

FfS 
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in  consequence  of  a  precipitation  of  the  over* 

charge  of  water  in  the  air. 

I  •        •    •    I    •• 

In  d&mp  ^yeather,  with  a  stagnant  state  of 
the  air,  large  towns  and  cities  are  observed, 
when'  viewed  from  a  distance,  to  be  covered 
with  thick  and  almost  impenetrable  fogs,  fre- 
quently hiding  the  whole'  from  the  sight,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  the  tops  of  hjgh  spii]es  of 
phurches.  In  this  state  of  the  air,  the  walls, 
ceilings  of  houses^,  marble  slabs,  &c.  become 

damp,  and  covered  with  idrops  of  water. 

,  . .  .      • .  •      .     , 

When  a  brisk  wind  gets  up,  these  mists,  or 
portions  of  bver-satiirated  air^  are  carried  off; 
in  consequence  of  which  the  moisture  is  soon 
evaporated. 

I  have  often,  at  fi3ur  or  five  miles  distance, 
observed  the  city  of*  Yorlc  obscured  by  thick 
mists,  so  as  to  prevent  my  seeing  any  part  of 
it,  except  sometimes  the  very  summit  of  the 
cathedral;  and  a  wind  then  arising,  such  a 
quantity  of  over-saturated  air  was  carried  off, 
as  to  extend  visibly,  and  without  interruption, 
to  a  village  two  miles  distant,  towards  the  con^ 
trary  point  from  which  the  wind  blew.  The 
air  was  at  that  time  fo  clear  in  every  other 
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|»art>  that  I  was  able  distinctly  tp  perceive  the 
fiigh  roads  over  the  hills  at  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles  distance. 

T^en  the  air  is  at  rest,  or  in  a  state  of  stag- 
;nation,  it  becomes  impregnated  with  water 

* 

beyond  saturation,  and  cannot  comhine  with 
the  overcharge ;  as  this  can  be  only  diffused, 
it  soon  precipitates,  and  falls  ip  the  form  of 
rain. 

The  air  is,  for  the  most  part,  but  little  ^gi* 
tated5  with  us,  when  the  wind  is  southerly^ 
hence  the  reason  why  such  winds  are  mostly 
attended  with  mists  and  small  drizzling  rains. 
In  this  case  the  rains  are  continual. 

As  the  over  saturation  is  only  npar  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  the  particles  of  watpr  fall 
from  a  smaH  height,  and  not  having  opportu* 
iiity  to  collect  themselves  together,  the  rain 
must  be  small  ancj  drizzling. 

When  a  brisk  wind  bibws,  die  over-charged 
portion  of  ^ir  is  driven  by  the  agitation  of  the 
whole  mafs,  in  various  directions ;  part  is  car- 
Tied  up  to  a  considerable  height,  swims  about, 
^nd,  by  refracting  the  rays  of  light  into  difTerefil 
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directions,  become  visible  to  us,  forming 
clouds,  which,  soon  losing  their  equilibrium, 
fall  in  rain.  As  the  length  of  the  pafsage  in 
felling  gives  the  aqueous  particles  opportunity 
to  collect  together,  large  drops  are  generally 
formed.  Hence  appears  the  reason  why 
showers  are  usually  of  short  continuance,  sud- 
den in  coming,  seldom  attended  with  mists,  and 
frequently  intermiijed  with  gleams  of  sunshiny 
in  windy  weather. 

But  as  some  winds,  though  boisterous,  bring 
with  them,  at  times,  a  quantity  of  over-satur 
rated  air,  they  will,  of  course,  be  attended 
with  mists  apd  drizzling  rain  s  of  this  kind  arc 
the  easterly  winds  with  us,  which  blowing  over 
a  pretty  large  tract  of  sea,  come  charged  with 
moisture.  On  the  contrary,  the  north  and 
westerly  winds  are  generally  dry,  and  atten(le4 
with  fine  weather. 

From  a  proper  consideration  of  what  is  hero 
advanced,  a  considerable  light  may  be  throwq 
upon  agriculture, 

Some  lands  naturally,  moist,  though  they 
may  appear  dry  to  a  superficial  observer,  ^st 
foiind  to  ^ncoura^e  the  growth  of  particulitf 
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plants  without  the  trouble  of  watering..  The 
cultivator  imiuediately  gives  it  as  an  infallible 
rule,  that  such  plants  need  not  that  afsistance, 
in  whi<?h  he  is  soon  followed  by  others  glad  to 
save  the  trouble  and  expense.  In  consequence 
of  which,  another  farmer  plants  in  land  natu«» 
rally  dry.  The  crop,  for  want  of  its  necefsary 
moisture,  disappoints  his  expectation ;  he  won* 
ders  at  the  effect,  but  never  reflects  upon  the 
cause. 

We  shall  instance  this  in  the  culture  of  cab* 
bages,  Mr.  Young,  in  his  Northern  Tour,  in- 
forms us  that  Mr.Scroope  planted  this  vegetable 
in  the  great  drought  of  1765,  without  water- 
ing,  and  is  positive  that  it  is  a  needleis  trouble. 
He  is  followed  by  Mf.  Crowe  and  Mr.  Tur- 
ncr.  The  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  Mr  El- 
lerker,  and  Mr  Tucker,  on  the  contrary,  found 
the  advantage  of  watering  in  dry  seasons. 

I  shall  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  both  these 
opinions,  though  capable  of  misleading  the 
ignorant  farmer,  arc  justly  founded,  the  dif* 
ference  proceeding  fropi  the  natural  drynefe 
and  moisture  of  the  respective  lands.  Two 
closes,  though  contiguous,  the  one  shall  bo 
fpun4  composed  of  a  very  moist  and  wet  soil ) 
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ihe  other,  to  as  great  an  extreme,  dry  an4 
parched.  N^y,  difFei;ent  parts  of  the  same 
field  arc  often  found,  in  this  respect,  to  vary 
jTcatly  in  their  natures,  nor  is  this  always  in- 
dicated by  external  appearancesr 

Without  attending  to  this  subject,  agriculture 
w^ll  be  for  ever  a  vague  and  uncertain  study. 
The  endeavour  to  raise  any  particular  plant  by 
the  same  mode  of  culture,  in  all  kinds  of  land, 
k  as  absurd  as  to  seek  for  the  plant  Cidled 
Fije-wort  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia* 

I  flatter  myself  that,  if  attention  be  given 
to  what  Is  laid  down  in  this  efsay,  the  intelli- 
gent  cultivator  will  be  enabled  to  judge  pro* 
perly  of  the  nature  of  his  lands,  regarding 
drynefs  and  moisture ;  his  fields  and  gardens 
will  evidence  ifs  utility^ 

The  afsistance  of  the  botanist  may  in  this 
case  be  of  great  advantage.  A  collection  of 
the  most  common  and  obvious  plants,  natural 
to  different  soils  and  situations,  engraven  and 
digested  under  their  proper  divisions,  will  be 
of  great  use  in  showing  the  difference  of  soils 
in  different  places.  A  person,  from  a  thorougl^ 
knowledge  of  this  subject,  will  become  car 
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pal^Ie.  of  giving  a  right  judgment  of  the  in-r 
trinsic  value  of  any  parcel  of  land,  from  a 

short  and  transient  view  of  it,  and  that  with 

♦  ■  ,.'•■••• 

the  greatest  exactnefs  and  certainty. 

We  know  from  experience,  that  vegetables 
do  not  solely  depend  upon  their  roots  for  a 
necefeary  supply  of  moisture,  but  absorb, 
through  innumerable  bibulous  orifices  dispers- 
ed all. over  their  surfaces,  a  ereat  quantity  of 
water  from  the  atmosphere. 

This  absorption  can  only  take  place  when 
the  air  is  in  an  over-saturated  state  ;  suiTering, 
in  conspqijcnce  of  this,  a  degree  of  precipita- 
tion, forming  rain,  mists,  and  dews.  The 
higher  the  situation  of  any  parcel  of  ground* 
cateris  paribus^  the  lefs  will  it  b^  subject  to 
mists  and  dews^  and  i  cofUrat 

This  radical  find  superficial  absorption  is  an 
admirable  provision  of  nature,  and  seems  ab- 
jsolutely  necefsary  to  the  preservation  of  vegfr* 
tables,  by  affording  them  a  constant  and  plen- 
tiful  supply  of  moisture. 

Agreeable  to  this,  it  is  probable  that  the 
lands  on  which  Mefsrs.  Scroope,  Turner,  and 
^'  6 
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Crowe  planted  their  cabbages^  were^  from 
their  situation,  more  liable  to  mists  and  dews 
than  those  where  the  Marquis  of  Rocl^ing- 
ham,  Mefsrs.  Ellerker  and  Tucker  made  their 
experiments. 

The  superficial  absorption  of  the  plants,  in 
the  fir^t  case,  together  with  the  supply  of  na- 
tural moisture  from  the  soil,  proved  sufficient 
without  the  afsistance  of  watering.  But,  in 
the  other,  for  want  of  sufficient  moisture  in 
the  ground,  and  a  proper  supply  from  the 
atmosphere,  the  afsistance  of  the  planter  be- 
come necefsary. 

We  may,  from  hence,  learn  the  bad  conse- 
quences .of  forming  general  rules  from  parti* 
fvilsr  experiments.  A  mode  of  culture  shall 
answer  very  well  upon  one  particular  piece  of 
ground,  which  will  be  found  fruitlefs  in  ano- 
ther, though  contiguous,  and  apparently  of  the 
same  quality.  Such  is  the  variety  observable 
in  the  works  of  nature. 

In  order  to  obtain  an  exact  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  particular  lands,  as  to  their  de- 
gree of  moisture,  I  would  advise  the  cultiva- 
tor not  only  to  examine  the  soil  itself,  but  alsa 
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th*  probability  of  its  being  more  ot  lefs  sup-* 
plied  with  water  from  the  atmosphere. 

7 

Besides  tlie  methods  in  common  ose^  I 
would  visit  my  grotmd  in  a  hot  sumrtter's  day 
a  little  before  sun-set,  and  carefully  observe 
in  what  parts  a  mist  or  fog  first  appears ;  this 
vnll  ^wuys  he,  aiteris  par ibusy  over  the  part 
or  parts  where  fhete  is  the  greatest  moisture, 
and  wiH  be  the  more  distinctly  seen  in  pro- 
portion to  the  greater  heat  of  the  preceding 
day. 

'  The  same  observation  may  be  made  in  a 
summer's  morning  about  sun-rise;  for  the 
damper  the  ground^  the  longer  the  mists  will 
be  seen  suspended  over  it« 

1  have  observed  a  great  difference  in  this 
respect^  in  different  parts  of  one  and  the 
same  field. 

TV  Efecl  of  Heat  in  (tffisSmg  and  promoting  the  Ris€ 

of  Vapours. 

AS'  heat  contributes  to  the  action  of  all  men- 
struums  upon  their  solvexits,  we  may  conclude 
that  It  greatly  afsists  the  solvent  power  of  the 
ait  Upon  Wkter.    The  rationale  of  this  re- 
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mains  yet  to  be  discovered :  we  arc,- 
wd\  acquainted  with  its  effects* 


If  we  diisolve»  in  a  sand-heat,  as  much  nitre 
m  water  as  it  will  suspend  to  saturation,  and 
keep  it  in  the  same  degree  of  heat,  being  se- 
cured from  evaporation,  it  will  for  ever  remain 
suspended,  and  the  solution  be  clear ,  and 
limpid  i  but  if  it  be  taken  out  of  the  sand- 
heat  and  exposed  to  the  open  air^  the  solvoit 
power  being  weakened,  the  over-charged  part 
of  the  nitre  is  detached  from  the  watery  and 
shoots  into  crystals,  adhering  to  the  part  of  the 
phial  to  which  the  greater  degree  of  cold  is 
applied* 

In  summer,  when  the  tolai*  rays  fall  more 
perpendicular  upon  thfe  earth,  the  solvent 
power  of  the  air  is  greatly  increased,  and  tfaati 
ceteris  paribus,  in  proportloii  to  the  degree  of 
heat :  at  this  time  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
vapours  exhale  from  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
This,  indeed,  is  not  very  obvious  when  con- 
sidered in  ^  superficial  manner,  because  tbe 
air  appears  to  be  really  dryer  at  such  seasons 
than  in  Winter ;  fluids  soonet*  evaporate,  and 
lefs  rain  falls.  But  this,  I  presume,  is  owing 
to  the  action  of  the  air,  as  a  menstruudi,  ren^ 
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dered  more  powerful  by  die  ificrease  of  bdzt^ 
by  Si^Uich  water  iis  so  immediatety  and  in* 
timately  combined  witb  it,  as  to  escape  oui' 
sight.  Thil^  th6  ^haflation^  front  the  Itmgs 
are  imperceptible  in  i  hdt  summer's  day, 
which  in  winter  ifsue  out  in  clouds. 

It  does  not  solely  depend  upon  thiEf  coTdnels 
of  the  air^  that  the  breath  of  animals  become^ 
▼isible  therein :  for  we  may  oibsierte  this  to  be 
&e  cuse  frequently  when  the  air  is  Warm  an<f 
s\alttj  i  nay,  above  summer's  heat,  as  is  indi- 
cated by  the  thermometer ;  but  at  such  times  it 
2s  always  very  damp  and  misty.  This  obser- 
vation seems  to  corroborate  our  hypothesis,  xot 
referring  the  rise  of  vapours  into  the  atmo* 
sphem  to  the  action  of  the  air  as  a  tnenstruinn ; 
not  to  the  immediate  agency  of  heat,  which 
seems  to  be  only  an  afsistant  principle,  by  no 
means  absolutely  necefs^ry. 

The  air  in  the  middle  of  summer,  especially 
when  the  sun  is  not  far  removed  from  the  me- 
ridian, is  seldom  over-saturated  with  moisture^ 
except  in  deep  vaUies,  boggy  and  swampy  situ-* 
ations,  or  when  attended  with  cold  winds, 
ttormy  weather,  &c.  In  some  very  hot  coiin* 
tries,  far  removed  from  the  sea,  the  surface^  of 
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the  earth  beiog  very  dry,  and  die  atmosphere 
not  liable  to  storms  and  tempests,  the  air  is 
never  so  over-saturated  as  to  suffer  any  pre^ 
cipitation }  hence  it  never  rains. 

The  reflection  of  the  solar  rays  from  the  sur« 
face  of  the  earthy  afsists  the  action  of  the  air 
upon  water  in  some  degree;  but  as  this  is  con« 
fined  merely  to  the  part  near  the  sur&ce>  its 
action  cannot  extend  far.  Hence,  when  the 
solvent  power  becomes  weakened  by  any  acci- 
dent, the  overcharge  falls  not  from  a  height 
sufficient  for  the  watery  particles  to  collect  into 
drops,  but  descends  in  the  form  of  dew. 

The  action  of  subterraneous  fires  may,  when 
p'eat  enough  to  warm  the  air  over  the  suriaoe, 
afsist  its  solvent  power;  but  as  this  is  ex* 
tremely  confined  and  rare  in  its  appearance, 
its  effect  can  be  but  trifling. 

We  come  next  to  consider  the  effect  of 
cold,  &c.  in  impeding  the  rise  and 
of  vapours. 


If  we  attribute  the  rise  and 
rapours  to  the  action  of  the  air,  as  a 
struum,  the  power  of  cold,  in  impefir^  t^ 
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proccfs,  appears  to  be  much  limited ;  whereas, 
if  this  phaenomenon  was  owing  to  the  imme- 
mediate  action  of  heat,  the  absence  of  which, 
or  cold,  would  effectually  put  a  stop  to  it. 

The  solvent  power  bf  all  fluids  is  owing 
to  their  quality  as  fluids ;  and  as  long  as  they 
continue  fluid,  and  are  prevented  from  be- 
coming weaker,  they  will  eternally  keep  this 
property  of  being  menstrua  to  their  proper 
solvends. 

A  certain  degree  of  heat,  necefsary  to  keep 
fluids  in  their  proper  form,  may  pofsibly  be  re- 
quired for  the  producing  this  phsnomenon. 
But  we  have  no  idea  of  the  smallnels  of  the 
degree  required  in  this  case.  We  know  that 
vapours  may  be  raised,  and  that  in  great  plenty^ 
about  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer^  when  the 
mercury  is  frozen  by  intense  cold.  May  it 
not  be  probable,  from  hence^  that  the  degree 
of  cold,  necefsary  to  put  an  entire  stop  to  the 
rise  of  vapours,  must  be  so  great  as  to  change 
the  very  nature  of  the.aijr  as  a  fluids  nay,  to 
render  it  a  solid  mafs? 

The  degree  of  cold  common  to    the   at- 
mosphere, has  a  power  of  diminishing  the  sol- 
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vent  power  of  all  menstraums ;  they  te<pjirt 
fnore  of  the  solvend  to  saturate  them  when 
afsisted  by  heat,  and,  if  they  be  in  that  state 
exposed  to  cold,  they  become  weakened  and 
over-saturated ;  the  over-charge  is,  of  conse- 
quence, separated.  Let  us  apply  this  to  our 
subject. 

In  cold  tod  frosty  winter  days^  the  sun  sbifl- 
ing  clear,^we  perceive  about  noon,  large  cities, 
and  other  moist  places,  when  viewed  at  a  dis- 
tance, to  be  covered  with  thick  and  impene- 
trable mists.      The  solar  heat,  by  increasing 
the  action  of  the  air,  enables  it  to  suspend  a 
considerable  quantity  of  vapour  just  over  the 
surfaces  of  moist  and  damp  places,  but  tbe 
coldnefs  of  the  seaspn  prevents  it  from  being 
diffused  to  any  considerable  distance.    The 
intimate   combination    of  the  aqueous   and 
aerial  particles  does  not  consequently  take 
place;  hence,  the  moisture  being  only  iaa 
state  of  diffusion,  mists  are  formed « 

But  in  a  hot  summer ^s  day,  when  the  sun 
is  in  its  meridian  height,  no  such  mists  »e  to 
be  observed,  though  the  procefs  of  evapora- 
tion goes  on  with  increased  rapidity ;  the  sol- 
vent power  of  the.  air  being  at  such  times  so 
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great  as  to  produce  an  immediate  combina- 
tion 5  this  being  gradually  lefsened  as  the  sun 
declines^  a  precipitation  ensues^  and  mists  are 
formed. 

These  become  more  and  more  perceptible 
as  the  sun  declines,  and  after  sun-set  grow  ex- 
ceedingly copious  and  thicki  proportionate, 
ceteris  paribus,  to  the  heat  of  the  preceding 
day ;  hence  many  tell  you,  that  thick  mists  in 
summer  nights  foretel  a  hot  day. 

'  In  many  parts  of  the  East-Indies,  especially 
in  places  situated  near  the  sea,  the  heat  being 
altogether  insupportable  in  the  day-time,  such 
a  quantity  of  vapours  are  taken  up,  and  con- 
sequently, so  great  an  over-charge,  when  the 
solar  heat  lefsens,  that  the  fogs  in  the  night 
are  so  thick,  as  to  interrupt  all  kind  of  com- 
merce among  the  inhabitants,  who  are  obliged 
^t  such  times  to  keep  their  doors  and  windows 
as  close  as  pofsible. 

And  it  has  been  observed  in  Rufsia,  that 
in  winter,  when  the  north  wind  blows,  the  air 
is  rendered  too  thick  for  respiration  ^  such  a 
plentiful  precipitation  taking  place  in  conse- 
quence of  the  cold, 
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This  over-charge,  in  frosty  vveather,  when 
falling  from  a  great  height,  forms  snow  in 
large  flakes  i  if  from  that  height,  which  in 
warmer  seasons  produces  mizzling  rains,  it  be- 
comes sleet ',  but  when  only  floating  over  the 
surface,  the  watery  particles^  too  sniall  to  be 
visible,  collect  upon  the  ground  and  leaves  of 
vegetables,  and  form  hoar  frost. 

The  solution  of  water  in  air  is  found  to  gene- 
rate cold ;  this  by  weakening  the  action  of  the 
air  as  a  menstruum,  may,  in  some  degree,  help 
the  precipitation  of  part  of  the  solvend,  and 
be  thus  a  concurring  cause  of  the  mists  haog< 
ing  over  most  places  in  rainy  weather. 

This  discovery  enables  us  to  account  for  the 
disagreeable  chilly  coldnefs  which  we  feel  in 
very  damp  or  wet  seasons,  especially  when 
snow  is  thawing  upon  the  ground. 

The  Effect  of  the  different  Stale  of  the  Air,  a$  i» 
Rarity  and  Density,  upon  its  solvent  Power* 

The  more  dense  the  air  is,  the  greater  must 
its  action  be  as  a  menstruum  v  for  a  greater 
quantity  of  it  being  at  such  times  in  a  given 
space,  more  is  applied  to  the  solveut.     The 
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contrary  of  this  must  happen  when  its  density 
is  diminished. 


Evaporation  goes  not*  on  in  vacuo,  as  I 
have  mentioned  in  a  former  part  of  this  efsay. 

This  is  rendered  visible  to  us  by  means  of 
the  air-pump.  ^  For  the  air  being  rarefied  in 
the  receiver,  a  dew  or  mist  is  formed  in  it,  and 
the  water  is,  at  length,  seen  trickling  down 
the  sides ;  the  air  being  thus  made  lefs  capable 
of  sustaining  the  watery  particles,  becomes 
over-saturated  within  ;  the  over-charge  is  con- 
sequently precipitated. 

Does  not  this  experiment  show,  that  the 
action  of  heat  is  only,  at  the  most,  an  afsistant 
in  the  formation  of  vapours,  not  a  necefsary 
agent  ? 

Thus  thunder-storps,  by  which  the  density 
of  the  air  is  much  diminished,  are  mostly  fol- 
lowed by  showers  of  rain.  And  the  falling  of 
the  mercury  in  the  barometer,  prognosticates 
a  similar  precipitation. 
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The  Separation  of  Water  from  the  Air  when  cmn* 

bined  intimaiely  togetlier. 

We  know  that  the  air  contains,  at  all  times, 
and  in  every  part,  a  certain  quantity  of  water; 
and  we  suppose,  a  proper  mixture,  not  a  me« 
chanical  diffusion,  to  be  the  consequence  of 
this  combination. 

No  method  has  yet  been  hit  upon  to  effect 
this  separation.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  done  by 
the  method  used  in  separating  other  compoun4 
bodies,  by  elective  attraction^ 

But  this  will  be  found  very  difficult,  especi- 
ally in  such  a  manner  as  that  the  air,  when 
pntirely  divested  of  its  water,  mav  be  rendcri 
^d  ca|)able  of  examinatiop, 
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ESSAY  xxr. 

On  the  Improvement  ^  Mofi  Land. 

jVLossES  are  of  various  kinds,  but  may  be  re- 
duced to  the  two  following :  1 .  Black  or  Peat 
]y[ofs  i  and  2.  White  or  Flow  Mofs. 

The  first,  which  is  compofed  of  the  roots  and 
£bres  of  heath,  and  qther  large  vegetables,  i$ 
more  solid  and  tenacious  than  the  white  mofs, 
and  in  consequence,  more  improvable.  Xt  is 
generally  used  as  peat  for  fuel. 

The  second  retains  a  great  quantity  of 
water,  is  alniost  a  fluid,  and,  when  drained,  is 
of  a  spongy  light  substance.  In  mofses  of 
this  sort,  there  is  a  stratum  jfrom  three  to  twenty^ 
four  inches  thick,  of  a  light  fungous  substance, 
ajbove  the  black  peat,  which,  when  cut  for  fuel,. 
is  laid  aside,  being  incapable  of  making  peat 
for  burning.  This  sort  of  mofs  is  not  so  fit  for 
Improvement  as  the  first,  especially  when  this 
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stratum  is  very  thick,  as  it  requires  t 
longer  time  to  consolidate,  before  the  lime 
or  other  manures  can  operate  upon  it,  and 
the  first  crops  are  not  so  certain,  though  in  two 
years  it  becomes  nearly  as  good  as  the  other, 
and  is  improved  to  advantage.  The  molses 
here  are,  in  general,  from  eight  to  fourteen  feet 
deep,  and  the  succefs  in  reclaiming  them  has 
^een  the  same,  whatever  was  their  depth. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done,  is  to  cut  opt 
proper  main  or  master  drains,  in  order  to  cany 
off*  the  superfluous  water,  taking  care  to  p^^ 
serve  the  greatest  pofsible  level,  which  in 
every  case  that  has  yet  occurred,  has  been 
easily  obtained,  and  which  drains  can  be,  and 
are  so  constructed,  as  to  divide  the  field  mto 
inclosures  from  six  to  ten  Scots  acres.  If  the 
mofs  declines,  the  inclosures  may  be  of  anj 
dimension  wh^tevef  • 

The  dimensions  of  these  dmins,  when  fint 
made,  are  eight  feet  wide  at  top,  by  four  and 
a  half  feet  deep,  gradually  contracting  to  two 
and  a  half  feet  at  bottom,  and  cost  at  the  rate 
of  one  shilling  per  fall  of  eighteen  and  a  half 
feet,  running  measure.  The  ridges  are  Acn 
Jo  be  marked  oflf  regularly,  six  or  seven  yard^ 
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broadj  formed  with  the  spade,  in  the  manner 
foUowini; : 

In  the  centre  of  each  ridge,  a  space  of  about 
twenty  inches  is  allowed  to  remain  untouched, 
on  each  side  of  which  a  furrow  is  opened,  and 
filmed  upon  the  untouched  space,  so  as  com- 
pletely to  cover  it.  Thus  begun,  the  work  i$ 
continued,  by  cutting  with  the  spade,  in  width 
about  twelve  inches,  and  turning  it  over,  to  ap- 
pearance as  if  done  with  a  plough,  until  you 
come  to  the  division-furrow,  which  should  be 
twd  feet  wide,  cut  out  and  thrown  upon  the 
sides  of  the  ridges. 

The  depth  of  the  division-furrow  is  to  be  re- 
gulated by  circumstances,  according  as  the  mofs 
is  wet  or  dry,  but  so  as  to  answer  the  purpose 
of  draining  or  ble^Hling  the  mofs,  and  con- 
ducting the  water  to  the  main  drains. 

It  may  here  be  observed,  that  the  succefs  of 
the  after-crops  depends  very  much  upon  a  pro- 
per formation  of  the  ridges.  They  must  not 
be  made  too  high  in  the  middle,  for  there  they 
will  be  too  dry  for  the  lime  to  act ;  and  near 
the  furrows  they  will  be  too  wet,  which  is 
pcjually  prejudicial ;  they  should  therefore  Ije 
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constructed  with  a  gentle  declivity  towards  th9 
fiirrows>  so  as  the  rain  which  falls  may  rather 
filtrate  through  the  ridge  to  the  furrows,  thaq 
ran  quickly  c^  the  surface. 

The  operation  of  digging  and  forming  the 
ridges  has  generally  been  done  by  contract, 
and  where  the  surfece  is  tolerably  even  or 
equal,  it  costs  one  pound  thirteen  shillings  and 
fourpence  per  Scots  acre,  or  twopence  half* 
penny  per  fall;  but  where  it  is  in  great 
holes,  and  wheel-barrows  used,  it  costs  from 

two  pounds  to  two  pounds  two  shillings  per 

acre. 

The  next  operation  is  to  top-drefs  the  ridges 
with  lime,  at  the  rate  of  from  four  to  eight 
chaldrons  per  acre.  Five  Winchester  bushels 
make  a  boll,  and  eight  bolls  a  chaldron,  of  shell 
lime,  producing  sixteen  boUs  powdered  lime, 
being  the  ordinary  measure  of  lime  in  this 
district  (Irish  lime  excepted,  which  is  only 
feur  Winchester  bushels);  the  quicker  the 
lime  is  put  on  after  being  slaked  the  better. 
Coal  and  lime  abound  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  the  prime  cost  of  lime  at  the  kilns,  is  one 
shilling  and  two-pqnce  per  boll,  shells  of  five 
Winchester  bushels. 
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The  mofs  is  of  a  considerable  extent^  and 
ft  narrow  superficial  road  ^as  been  made 
through  the  middle  of  it,  so  as  to  admit  single 
horse  carts.  A  small  trench  or  drain  is  cut  on 
both  sides  of  the  road,  and  the  road  covered 
with  gravel,  or  some  hard  substance,  and 
seems  to  stand  well.  By  this  road  the  lime 
and  dung  is  carried  in  single^horse  carts,  and 
put  upon  the  ridge  from  planks,  by  wheel- 
barrows. The  second  year  after  Ae  main 
drains  have  been  made,  the  ^des  consolidate 
so  as  to  carry  single-horse  carts  in  summer, 
and  the  lime  and  dung  is  carried  by  them  to 
the  road  ^  and  the  crops  taken  off  in  the  samo 
jnanner* 

The  proper  season  to  prepare  the  mofs  for  ^, 
first  crop,  is  early  the  preceding  summer ;  in 
that  case  the  lime,  aided  by  the  heat,  the  after^ 
rains,  and  the  winter  frosts,  makes  a  consider^ 
able  progrefs  in  the  procefs  of  putrefactionji 
consequently  forms  a  mould  to  receive  the 
seed. 

Oats  are  sometimes  sown  as  a  first  crop,  but 
they  very  oflen  miscarry  the  first  year,  and 
from  what  I  saw,  and  was  informed,  never 
ought  to  be  sown  where  dung  can  at  any  e3t^ 
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pense  be  procured.  Potatoes  planted  in  what 
is  called  the  lazy-bed  way,  ought  to  be  the 
first  crop.  The  method  is  simple,  and  attend- 
ed with  little  expense.  The  moss  prepared 
by  ridges,  and  limed  as  before  described,  the 
potatoe<«bcds  next  spring  are  marked  off,  acrofs 
the  ridges,  five  or  six  feet  broad,  with  interme- 
diate spaces  of  about  two  feet,  as  furrows  or 
trenches.  The  beds  are  covered  over  with  a 
thin  stratum  of  dung,  about  eighteen  single- 
horse  carts  to  an  acre;  the  cuttings  of  potatoes 
are  laid  or  placed  upon  the  beds,  about  ten  or 
twelve  inches  asunder,  and  the  whole  covered 
oVier  with  a  stratum  .of  mofs,  from  the  inter- 
mediate trenches,  which  is  followed  by  ano- 
ther covering  from  the  trenches,  when  the 
potatoe  plants  make  their  first  appearance,  the 
covering  in  whole  four  or  five  inches.  In  this 
state  they  remain  without  any  hoeing  till  the 
crop  is  taken  up.  The  produce  never  leis 
than  from  forty  to  fifty  bolls  of  excellent  pota- 
toes,  eight  Winchester  bushels  to  the  boll,  and 
the  bushel  a  little  heaped. 

When  the  potatoe  crop  is  removed,  the 
ridges  are  again  formed  as  before  described, 
and  the  divfsion-furrow  cleared  out^  which 
co^ts  at  the  rate  of  18s.  per  acic. 
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In  performing  this  part  of  the  work,  it  will 
naturally  occur,  that  a  greater  part  of  the  mar 
nured  surface  will  be  buried  in  filling  up  the 
trenches  between  the  lazy  beds ;  but  that  is 
not  the  case.  The  workman  makes  two  cuts 
with  the  spade,  at  eighteen  inches  distance, 
upon  the  side  of  the  trench  ^  another  one  foot 
from  the  edge  of  it,  as  deep  as  the  trench^ 
which  instead  of  turning  over,  he  prefses  a 
foot  forward  into  the  trench,  which  is  con- 
tinued the  length  of  it,  and  when  he  comes  to 
the  other  side,  he  does  the  same,  making  both 
meet,  and  so  proceeds ;  so  that  no  part  of  the 
manured  surface  is  thrown  down,  and  the 
ridge  left  in  the  same  form  as  before  the  lazy- 
beds  were  made. 

» 

It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  every  opera- 
tion done  upon  mofs  by  the  spade,  can  be  ex- 
ecuted at  the  third  of  the  expense,  that  would 
be  requisite  on  any  the  easiest  dry  land. — 
Mofs  is  a  light  substance,  sufficiently  tena- 
cious, never  sticks  to  the  spade,  and  requires 
no  force  to  cut  it,  as  it  works  as  easy  as  a  new- 
made  cheese  would.  Any  person  who  has 
seen  mofses»dug  for  peats  as  fuel,  will  be  con- 
vinced how  quick,  and  with  what  facility  it  is 
done,  even  by  labourers  not  accustomed  to  it. 
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When  the  potatoc  crop  is  taken  off,  ahd  th^ 
ridges  formed,  they  remain  in  that  state  till 
spring,  when  oats  are  sown^  (a  wet  or  drjr 
season,  has  from  experience  been  found  a 
matter  of  indifference)  and  harrowed  in  with 
a  small  harrow  drawn  by  two  men*  Four 
men,  with  ease,  barrow  at  least,  one  acre  one 
rood  per  day,  two  and  two  by  turns  with  the 
harrow,  and  the  other  two  in  the  interim  with 
spades,  smoothing  the  inequalities,  breaking 
and  dividing  the  mould,  and  clearing  out  the 
division-iurrows ;  which  last,  in  all  operations 
upon  mofs,  is  efsentially  necefsary.  Theiearly 
or  hot-seed  oats  are  always  preferred  for  seed. 
The  late,  or]cold-seed,  runs  too  much  to  straw, 
and  falls  down,  consequently  the  grain  is  of 
mean  quality,  aiid  unproductive  in  meal* 
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Sxpense  of  improving  an  acre  of  Mofs^ 

JVb/d'-^The  acre  in  this  account^  is  alwa]^ 
meant  the  Scots  acre^  being  nearly  one-dfih 
larger  than  the  l&iglish  acre. 

•  *t1ie  average  size  of  the  in- 
closures  is  tight  acres;  to  in- 
close which  by  the  main  drains, 
will  require  143  falls^  of  eight- 
teen  and  a  half  feet  each,  at  Is. 
per  fall  in  proportion  for  one 
acre,  17^  falls.  . 


>£.0  17    * 


14     8 


Digging  and  forming  the 
ridges  with  the  division-furrows, 
|s  from  ll.  13s.  to  2l.  2s. 

Prime  cost    lime"] 
for  top-drefsing 
acre,  S  chaldrons 
ing  320  bushels,  or 
64  bolls,  at  Is.  2d. 
per  boll. 

The  distance  here 
is  from  one  mile  to 

one  mile  and  a  half,  . 

t    „  ^      0  10    O 

64  bolls  may  at  a 

greater  distance  bp 
carried  for 


2     3    0 
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Brought  forward  JO.2  19    9 

Expense  of  64  bolis  of  lime 4    4    8 

Laying  on  the  lime -.,-.-o     8    CT 

Value  of  the  dung,  supposing  it  ^ 

bought,  laid  down  at  the  side  I       too 

of  tiie  field,   3s.    per  single 

horse-cart,  20  carts 

Laying  on  the  dung --0    8    0 

Trenching  lazy-beds  for  covering  ) 

the  potatoes  } 

Three  t>olIs  of  potatoes  for  seed  at  8s.  1     4    0 
Taking  up  the  potatoes  and  car-  ) 

ryinghome  J"       1  10   0 


14    O    5 
Interest  of  «£*.  14  0  5d.  for  two  yean  18    0 


Total  expense  15     8  5 
Produce  of  potatoes  from  40  to  50 

boilSy  say  40  bolls,  at  8s.  per  boll  16    0  0 

Gain  upon  the  first  crop  per  acre    Oil  7 


Second  Year^ 

Reducing  the  lazy-beds  into  rtdges     O  18  0 

One  boil  of  oats  for  seed    -----CIS  0 

Four  men  harrow  one  acre  per  day 

at  Is.  6d.  each  -    -......-o    6  0 

Reapmg  6s«— Carrying  oflP  2s»  6d.  -  O    8  6 
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Brought  forward  £.2  5  6 
Leading   and   stacking    2s.  6d. — 

Threshing  5s;  --•».- -i.-o  7  6 

Drefsing  Is.— Carrying  to  market  5s.  0  6  0 

2  19     0 
Interest  for  one  year    0    3     0 

^.320 
ftodiice  of  10  boU^  pet  acre-\ 

at  13s.   •  .  -  -    £.6  10  ol  Y     5     0 

Value  of  the  straw      0  1 5  o) 


A. 


Gain  on  the  second  year  X.  4     3    O 


» 


•        * 


Third  Year. 

Digging  the  ridges  -^ -j.^^-1     g  o 

One  boll  of  oats  for  seed  -^---.--0  13  O 

Harrowing  6s. — Reaping  6s.  -  -  -  ^  0  12  O 

Carrying  oflf ^-..i.*.*-.©    2  6 

Leading  and  stacking  --.^.-.q    2  6 

Threshing  5s.— Drefsing  1  s.  -  -^  ^  '^  O    6  0 

Carrying  to  market  .--.^---0     5  a 

Clearing  main-drains   *i.*-*-*i.o     1  0 


■M 


8     8  0 

Intere^  for  oaA  year  0    3  4 

Expenses  third  year  £,Z  \l  4 
Vdume  II,                             Hh 
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IProducc  10.  bolls  of  >  j?  ^  ^rx  0^ 

oats  at  I3s»  > 

Yalue  of  straw  0  IS  O  4^.1    5    • 

Gain  third  year  ^.3  13    t 


Fourth  Fear. 

By  this  time  th^  mois  is  so  consolidated  as  to 
be  ploughed  by  horses,  within  two  bouts  or 
stitches  of  the  division-furrows;,!  and  tbo 
crop  removed  by  carts. 

Ploughing    .----•--•-•-O    6    9 
Digging  two  spits,  and  dearing  divi- 
sion furtows    .    ..  .... •  .^  0.    4    a 

One  boll  of  oats  for  seed  •*  -  r  -  -  0  15:   0 
Gra&  seeds    -  i  -.-.•-•-•-.  1     00 

Harrowing  with  horses  3s.  Reaping  5s  0.  ft  0 

Leading  off  and  stacking  *•--*.  O  3  0 

Threshing,  &c,  ..........  o  s  0 

Carrying  to  market   .-.---•-. o  ♦.  0 

Cleaning  mainnlrains .^..^o  1  6 

S     2     6 

Intenest  for  on«  jear    0    2    8 

3     5    2 
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Produce  6 boUs oats atl3s.jC«3  18  0 

Value  of  straw 0     804     6     0 


Gain  fourth  year  £,.\    0  10 


Fifth  Year,  Hay. 

Cutting  3s. — ^Winning  8s,  .  -  -  •  -  0    6    0 

Leading  and  stacking  5s. — Cleaning 

'  drains  is.  ------------0    6    O 


^.0  12    O 

Produce  of  200  stone  ^  ^  . 

of  hay  at  4d.  y 

After-graft  0  10  0      8  16     8 

Gain  the  fifth  year    aC-3     4     • 

The  mofs  will  now  be  sufficiently  consoli- 
dated, and  fit  for  pasture,  and  will  let,  as 
such,  for  U.  5s.  per  acre 

Recapitulation*^ 

Gain  the  first  year   ------Oil     t 

Second  year  •-*--4     3    0 

Third  year 8   13     8 

Fourth  year  --.**1     OlO 
Fifth  yirar  -**.--*3     4     8 

£.  12  13     9 
And  will  kt  for  pwture  at  11.  5s.  per  acre. 

Hh  2 
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The  reclaiming  of  mofs  upon  this  plaif^ 
bids  fair  to  be  of  very  great  conscqueBce,  and 
I  when  it  becomes  better  known,  will,  from  ex- 
perience, suffer  further  improvement.  There 
are  many  thousand  icres  of  this  sort  of  ground 
in  Great  Britain;  situate  in  climates  where 
corn  thrives  well ;  some  in  the  very  best  com 
countries,  where  lime,  marl,  or  other  calcaiP 
ous  matter  can  be  obtained  at  a  modetat^  ex- 
pense ;  which  appears  to  be  what  is  most  es- 
sentially necefsary  in  this  improvement ;  and 
much  greater  quantities  of  mofs  abound  in 
Ireland,  none  of  which  produces  a  penny  per 
acre  in  its  natural  state.  There  is  no  danger 
of  not  obtaining  a  proper  level,  for  in  most 
large  mofses  a  river  runs  through  them^  and 
were  it  otherwise,  and  that  they  had  no  levels 
they  would  in  time  become  Jakes« 

There  are  no  waste  lands  which  can  be  im- 
proved with  equal  advantage  as  mofs  i  none 
will  give  so  quick,  or  so  large  returns,  or  be 
so  permanent. — ^Any  person  poiselsed  of  mofs, 
and  who  may  be  desirous  to  make  the  expe- 
riment, should  go  himself,  or  send  a  man  ex- 
perienced in  agriculture,  to  see  the  operations 
carried  on  at  Swinridgemuir ;  and  before  he 
begins,  endeavour  to  engage  a  labourer  fioiD 
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that  part  of  the  country*,  who  has  been  experien- 
ced in  the  businefs,  which  they  perform  with 
great  ease  and  dexterity,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
but  his  own  people  will  soon  get  into  the  me- 
thod. If  that  cannot  be  obtained,  a  labourer 
may  be  sent  to  work  there  a  short  time,  whigh 
will  answer  the  purpose^  equally  well, 

So  large  a  quantity  of  lime  as  is  before  men- 
tioned, perhaps  is  not  necefsary  in  this  improve- 
ment ;  especially  if  only  three  crops  of  corn 
were  taken  before  laying  into  grafs.  Six 
chaldrons,  or  240  bushels,  shell  lime,  making 
60  bolls  of  the  measure  sold  at  Lord  Elgin's 
works ;  or  40  bolls  of  the  Linlithgow  measure^ 
might  be  abundantly  sufficient  for  one  acre, 
and  would  have  the  same  good  effect  as  a 
larger  quantity,  especially  where  potatoes  witlj 
dung  are  used  for  a  first  crop. 

The  calculations  of  the  price  of  seed  and 
Xabour,  as  also  the  price  of  the  produce  of  the 
crops,  are  estimated  at  the  prices  in  ordinary 
years.  The  land  thu$  improved  lies  between 
Beith  and  Irwin  in  the  County  of  Ayr,  North 
Britain. 


Hh  8 
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ESSAY  XXIL 

On  Gathertng  Jppks  and  Pears^  and  Pres€rvwg  them. 

As  apples  shaken  or  beaten  dawn  with  a 
pole  never  keep  in  winter,  they  ought  all  to  be 
.hand-picked  by  a  person  standing  on  steps 
xnade  on  purpose. 

The  steps  should  be  light,  for  convenience 
of  moving  from  one  place  to  another,  and  so 
contrived,  that  the  ladder  may  be  disengaged 
from  the  back  at  pleasure,  which  may  easily 
be  done  if  they  are  fastened  together  by  a  bolt 
at  top.    There  should  be  a  bi'oad  step  at  top  to 
stand  on,  with  room  for  the  basket  which  is  t6 
hold  the  fruif .     When  you  begin  to  gather  Ac 
fruit  you  should  be  provided  with  hand-baskets 
bf  different  sizes,  and  also  with  large  baskets 
or  hampers,  and  wheelbarrows.     You  must 
lay  some  short  grafs  mowings,  perfectly  dry, 
(which  you  ought  to  provide  for  the  purpose  in 
summer,  and  keep  in  a  shed  or  any  other  dry 
place  till  wanted)  at  the  bottoms  of  the  large 
baskets  and  hampers,  to  prevent  the  fruit  from 
being  bruised. 
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Observe  attentively  when  the  apples  and 
pears  are  ripe,  and  do  not  pick  them  always  at 
the  same  regular  time  of  Che  year,  as  is  the 
practk:e  with  many.  A  dry  season  will  forward 
the  ripening  of  fruit,  and  a  wet  one  retard  it, 
so  that  there  will  sometimes  be  a  month  or  five 
weeks  difference  in  the  proper  time  of  gather- 
ing. The  method  that  I  have  practised  is,  to 
observe  when  the  fruit  begins  to  fail ;  I  do  not 
jnean  what  we  call  wind-falls,  or  tlie  falling  of 
such  as  are  infested  with  the  caterpillars,  &c. 
|)ut  sound  fruit ;  I  then  put  my  hand  under  it ; 
and  if  it  comes  ofFwithout  any  force  being  used, 
I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  fruit  is  perfectly 
jipe  ;  unlefs  the  tree  be  sickly,  which  is  easily 
Icnown  by  the  leaves  or  fruit  being  shriveled. 
If  the  foregoing  observations  are  attended  to, 
the  fruit  will  keep  well,  and  be  plump,  and 
not  shriveled,  as  is  the  cas«  with  all  fruit  that 
is  gathered  before  it  is  ripe. 

The  person  on  the  steps  should  pick  the 
fiiiit  carefiilly,  and  lay  it  gently  into  the  basket 
on  the  top  of  the  steps,  for  if  it  be  in  the  least 
bruised  it  will  not  keep.  For  the  same  reason, 
|;reat  care  must  be  taken  in  emptying  the  fruit 
^ut  of  the  hand-baskets,  when  full,  into  the 
^rge  baskets  or  hampers.  .  If  more  than  one ' 

Hh4 
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large  basket  be  wheeled  at  once,  which  niay 
generally  be  done,  the  lower  ones  must  not  be 
so  full  as  to  let  the  bottom  of  the  upper  on? 
touch*  the  fruit ;  it  will  also  be  negefsary  to  put 
gome  of  the  soft  dry  grafe  between  the  baskets, 
^nd  also  over  the  fruit  in  the  upper  basket, 

> 
When  the  fruit  begins  to  fall  of  itself,  cover 

the  ground  under  the  tree  with  some  of  the 
short  grafs  mowings,  or  if  that  cannot  be  pro- 
cured, with  some  pease-haulm,  or  oat  or  barley 
straw,  quite  dry  j  this  will  preserve  the  fruit 
from  bruising  when  it  drops ;  the  fruit  which 
thus  falls  of  itself  should  be  laid  up  separatp 
from,  and  used  before  that  which  is  hand-picked, 
according  to  the  season  in  which  they  are  fit 
to  be  sent  to  table.  Should  any  be  bruised  by 
falling  on  one  another,  they  should  be  thrown 
pside,  as  Qply  fit  for  baking,  or  to  be  given  to 
the  pigs. 

» 

"When  ^11  the  fruit  is  gathered  in,  rake  off 
the  short  grafs,  &c.  and  throw  it  up  to  rot,  or 
mix  it  with  dung,  or  leaves  of  trees  j  for  if  it 
remain  on  the  ground  during  the  winter,  it  will 
harbour  slugs, 

l^Tien  the  bolt  of  the  steps  is  tal^en  out,  and 
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Ae  ladder  and  back  part  separated,  the  ladder 
will  then  be  fit  to  use  in  gathering  fruit  oflF  waU 
trees ;  only  it  will  be  necefsary  to  screw  on  the 
upper  part  of  it  two  pieces  of  iron,  or  nail  twp 
pieces  of  ash  or  oak,  about  six  or  eight  inches 
long,  to  keep  it  far  enough  from  the  wall  to 
prevent  the  tree  from  sustaining  any  damage  in  ) 
the  bark  or  branches,  which  would  infallibly 
|>ring  on  the  panker. 

When  the  fruit  is  carried  to  the  fruit  room, 
lay  some  of  the  dry  short  grafs  on  the  floor  in 
the  area  of  the  room;  then  take  the  fruit 
gently  out  of  the  baskets,  and  lay  it  in  heaps- on 
the  top  of  the  grafs,  keeping  each  sort  in  a 
separate  heap ;  the  heaps  may  be  from  two  to 
three  feet  high^  or  according  to  the  quantity  of 
fruit  that  you  have.  AVhen  the  heaps  are  conv 
pleted,  cover  the  tops  at  least  two  inches  thick 
with  short  grafs,  in  order  to  sweat  them.  Let 
them  lie  a  fortnight,  then  open  the  heaps  and 
turn  them  over,  wiping  each  apple  or  pear 
with  a  dry  woollen  cloth,  which  should  be  fre* 
quently  dried  during  the  procefs,  observing  now 
^o  lay  in  the  middle  the  fruit  which  before  was 
^t  the  top.  Let  the  heaps  now  remain  eight 
pr  ten  days  covered  as  before;  by  that  time  they 
Yfi^  have  thrown  out  the  watery  crudities  which 
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ibef  may  have  imbibed  durmg  a  yrti  Mis<Mf; 
ften  UQCover  the  heaps  and  wipe  the  firuk 
OurefttUj  one  by  one  as  before,  picking  out 
^ery  one  that  is  injured^  or  has  the  least  spot^ 
t%  unfit  for  keeping. 

Fruit  should  be  gathered,  if  pofsible,  in  dry 
ireather,  and  when  the  dew  is  exhaled  from 
cS  the  trees ;  and  remember  nevpr  to  gather 
in  the  evening  after  the  dew  begins  to  fidl. 

During  the  time  that  the  fruit  h  sweatings 
Ihe  windows  should  be  left  open,  except  in  wet 
and  foggy  weather,  to  admit  the  air  to  carry  off 
the  moisture  which  perspires  firom  the  fhiit 
The  perspiration  will  sometimes  be  so  great, 
that  on  putting  your  hand  into  the  heap,  it  will 
come  out  as  wet  as  if  it  had  been  dipped  into  a 
pail  of  water :  when  in  this  state  it  will  be 

necefsary  to  turn  and  wipe  tbit  fruit, 

• 

In  laying  up  fruit,  the  common  practice  has 
been  to  lay  it  on  clean  wheat  straw,  but  I  find,by 
experience,  that  when  any  of  the  fruit  begins  tq 
decay,  if  it  be  not  immediately  picked  out,  the 
^straw,  by  imbibing  the  moisture  firom  the  de- 
cayed fruity  will  become  tainted,  and  communi' 
cate  a  disagreeable  taste  to  the  sound  fruit 
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.  I  would  likewise  caution  those  who  erect 
new  shelves  in  their  fruit  rooms,  to  have  the 
timber  well  seasoned,  and  to  make  use  of 
white  deal  in  preference  to  red,  as  the  latter, 
especially  if  not  very  well  seasoned,  is  apt  to 
give  a  very  disagreeable  resinous  taste  to  the 
fruit,  which  quite  spoils  it  flavour.  I  would 
therefore  recommend  covering  the  bottoms  of 
the  shelves  with  thin  coarse  canvas,  (such  as 
may  be  purchased  for  about  eight  or  tenpence 
a  yard)  on  which  the  fhiit  should  be  laid  in  a 
single  layer,  after  being  wiped  perfectly  diyj 
}>utby  ho  'means  lay  them  a  top  of  one 
another.  When  that  is  done  cover  them  with 
a  piece  of  the  ^ame  canvas,  or  thin  flannel,  or 
with  old  newspapers,  or  whitish  brown  paper, 
which  will,  in  a  great  measure,  exclude  tlie  air, 
prevent  the  Frost  from  injuring  the  fruit,  and 
preserve  a  beautiful  smoolhnefs  on  its  skin. 
The  fruit  should  be  turned  two  or  three  timeg 
during  the  winter';  as  delicate  and  tender  fruit, 
by  laying  long  without  turning,  is  apt  to  rot 
on  the  underside,  even  if  perfectly  sound  when 
laid  up.  Be  particularly  careful,  however,  to 
pick  out  all  the  damaged  fruit. 

When  the  fruit  is  laid  in,  put  the  earliest 
sorts  on  the  lower  shelves,  or  in  the  lower 
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drawers>  according  to  their  time  of  coming  In, 
beginning  with  the  Nonesuch,  Golden  Rennet, 
and  Jenneting  Apples,  and  Bergamot  and 
Bearre  Pears;  (for  I  find  by  experience  that  the 
Jargonelle  keeps  best  on  the  tree,  as,  if  gather* 
€dy  it  rots  aknost  imnlediately ;)  thus,  by  proper 
management,  you  may  have  a  constant  sue- 
cefsion  of  fruit  from  ope  season  to  die  other. 

IVhen  there  are  large  quantities  of  fruit,  it 
will  require  a  great  deal  of  time  to  lay  it  on 
&e  shelves,  &c. :  this  businefs  may  therefore 
be  done  in  wet  vreather,  or  in  the  evenings, 
when  you  cannot  conveniently  spare  your  mca 
from  the  out-door  work  in  the  day-time. 

Those  who  keep  their  fruit  in  storehouses, 
fcr  the  sijpply  of  the  London  and  other  markets, 
as  well  as  those  who  have  not  proper  fruit- 
rooms,  may  keep  their  apples  and  pears  in 
baskets  or  hampers;  putting  some  soft  paper 
in  the  bottoms  and  roun4  the  edges  of  the 
baskets  &c.  to  keep  the  fruit  from  being 
bruised ;  then  put  in  a  layer  of  fruit,  and  orcr 
that  another  layer  of  paper,  and  so  on,  a 
layer  of  fruit  and  of  paper  alternately,  till  the 
|>a^ket  or  hamper  be  full :  cover  the  top  with 
pper  three  or  four  times  double,  to  excJvM 
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the  air  and  frost  as  much  as  pofsible.  Eveiy 
different  sort  of  fruit  should  be  packed  sepa* 
rately  ^  and  it  will  be  proper  to  fix;  a  label  to 
e^ch  basket  or  hamper^  with  the  name  of  the 
fruit  that  it  contains^  and  the  time. of  its  beinj^ 
fit  for  Use« 

But  the  best  way  of  keeping  fruit  is,  to  pack 
It  in  glazed  earthen  jars.  The  pears  or  apples 
mus^  be  separately  wrapped  up  in  soft  paper, 
then  put  a  little  well  dried  bran  in  the  bottom 
of  the  jar,  and  over  the  bran  a  layer  of  fruit, 
then  a  little  more  bran  to  fill  up  the  interstices 
between  the  fruit,  and  to  cover  it ;  and  so  on^ 
a  layer  of  fruit  and  of  bran  alternately,  till  the 
jar  be  full ;  then  shake  it  gently,  which  will 
make  the  fruit  and  bran  sink  a  little ;  fill  up  the 
vAcancf  at  top  with  more  bran,  and  lay  some 
paper  over  it,  covering  the  top  with  a  piece  of 
bladder,'  to  exclude  the  air ;  then  put  on  the 
top  or  cover  of  .the  jar,  observing  that  it  fits  as 
closely  as  pofsible.  These  j&rs  should  be  kept 
in  a  room  where  you  can  have  a  fire  in  wet  or 
damp  weather. 

If  fruit  be  to  be  sent  ta  any  considerable 
distance,  great  care  should  be  taken  in  pack* 
ang  it,  which  should  not  be  in  baskets,  as  they 
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A.te  liable  to  be  bruised  among  htavy  luggage, 
and  the  fruit  of  course  will  be  injured.  I  would 
therefore^  recommend  boxes  made  of  strong 
dea]»    of   different    sizes^   according  to  the 
quantity  of  fruit  to  be  packed.     The  follow- 
ing are  the  dimensions  of  the  boxes-  in  which 
we  send  fruit  by  the  coach  to  Windsor  and 
Weymouth,  for  the  use  of  his  Majesty  and  the 
"Koyal  Family:  viz.  the  larger  box  is  two  feet 
long,  fourteen  inches  broad,  and  the  same  in 
depth ;  the  smaller  box  is  one  foot  nine  inches 
long,  one  foot  broad,  and  the  same  deep.— 
These  boxes  arc  made  of  inth  deal,  and  well 
secured  with  three  iron  clamps  at  each  conierj 
they  have  two  small  h-on  handles,  one  at  each 
end,  by  which  they  are  fastened  to  the  roof 
of  the  coach:  in  these  boxes  we  send  rtielons, 
currants,  pears,  peaches,    nectarines,  phitns, 
and  grapes,  packed  so  as  always  to  have  the 
heaviest  fruit  at  bottem.      The  melons  arc 
wrapped  up  in  soft  papery  the  pears,  peaches, 
nectarines,  plums,  and  grapes,  are  ifrst  wrap- 
ped up  in  vine-leaves,  and  then  in  paper;  the 
cherries  and  currants  are  packed  in  a  flat  tm 
box  one  foot  four  inches  long,  two  inches  broad, 
and  four  dee]^. 

In  packing,  proceed   thus: — First  pu^  * 


Uyet  of  fine  Ion;  dijr  mpk  in  the  bottom  of 
the  tin  boqp,  then  a  layer  of  currants,  or  cher« 
iies»  then  another  layoer  of  mofs  ^  and  so  on 
alternately^  fruit  and  mofs,  until  the  box  is  so 
fiiUy  that  n^n  the  lid  is  hasped  down,  the 
iiruit  may  be  so  fetnlf  paoied  as  to  preserve 
thffBA^  fix>m  fitctioit. 

Make  a  layev  of  fine  mo&  and  dbort  soft  dry 
graf^  well  mixed,  in  the  botton^t  of  the  deal 
box;  then  pack  in  the  melons  widr  some  cf 
the  same,  packing  it  tight  in  between  all  the 
rows>  and  abo  between  the  melons  in  the  same 
row,  till  you  have  finished  the  layer ;  cfaoosinr 
tka  fruit  as  nearly  of  a  size,  as  pofsible,  filling 
up  every  interstice  with,  the  mofs  and  gials« 
When  the  melons  axe  packed,  lay  a  thin  layer 
of  tao&  and  grafi  over  diem,  upon  whidi 
place  the  tin  box  with  the  currants^  packing 
it*  firmljy'  all  round  with  mofs  to  prevent  it  from 
shaking ;  then  put  a  thin  layer  of  mofi  over 
the  box«  and  pack  the  pevs  firmly  (but  so  as 
not  to  bruise  them}  on  that  layer,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  melons ;  and  so  on  with  the 
peaches,  nectarines,  plums,  and  lastly,  the 
grapes,  filling  up  the  box  ivith  mofs,  that  the 
lid  may  shut  down  so  tight  as  to  prevent  any 
friction  among  the  fruit.    The  boxes  should 
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Imve  locks  and  two  keys  which  may  s6rVe  (ot 
them  all ;  each  of  the  persons-  who  padk  tod 
unpack  the  fruit  having  a  key. 

The  mofs  and  grafs  should  always  be  re** 
turned  ia  the  boxes^  which,  ^ilh  a  little  ad- 
dition,  will  serve  the  whole  season,  being 
shaken  up  and  well  aired  aftet  each  joumeyi 
and  keeping  it  sweet  and  clean  ^  After  the 
wooden  box  is  locked^  it  will  be  necefeary  to 
cord  it  firmly. 

My  reason  for  being  so  particular  on  pact* 
ing  of  fruit  is,  that  I  have  known  instances 
of  its  being  totally  spoiled  ^n  the  carriage 
from  improper  packing- 

By  pursuing  the  above  method  we  have  nevet 
&iled  of  succefs ;  and  if  fruit  be  packed  ac« 
cording  to  the  foregoing  directions,  it  may  be 
sent  to  the  farthest  parts  of  the  kingdom,  by 
coaches,  or  waggons,  with  perfect  safety. 
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ESSAY  XXIII. 

On  the  NatmxU  History  of  Fishes. 

Wo  branch  of  natural  history  is  lefs  known 
than  that  which  respects  the  instincts,  habitudes, 
and  peculiarities  of  fishes :  nor  is  this  much  to 
be  wondered  at  j  for,  the  element  which  thejr 
inhabit  is  so  circumstanced,  as  to  prevent  man 
from  being  able  to  follow  them  in  their  secret 
haunts,  and  there  to  observe  their  modes  of 
procedure  with  regard  to  the  ordinary  func- 
tions of  animal  life.  Even  birds,  which  are 
much  more  palpable  to  our  senses  in  moving 
through  their  natural  element,  the  air,  cannot 
on  many  occasions,  have  the  progrefs  in  their, 
larger  migrations  distinctly  traced ;  but  fishes 
can,  not  only  in  this  respect,  but  many  others, 
so  easily  withdraw  themselves  beyond  the  in- 
fluence of  human  power,  that  it  is  no  wonder 
if  we  should  be  but  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  that  effect  them. 

We  know  enough  of  them,  however,  to  be 
sensible,  that  in  regard  to  their  natural  in- 
stincts and  habitudes,  the  different  kinds  of 
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fishes  vary  very  much  from  each  other ;  perhaps 
as  much  as  the  various  classes  of  terrestrial  ani- 
mals.   Some  kinds,  like  man,  seem  to  be  dis- 
persed pretty  equally  throughout  all  parts  of  the 
world  :  while  others  are  solely  confined  to  par- 
ticular  regions :  some  may  be  said  to  be  of  a 
solitary  nature,  like  the  heron  among  birds, 
which  is  seldom  seen  to  afsociate  with  others 
of  its  kind  in  great  numbers  j  while  others  are 
never  to  be  found  but  in  multitudes :  some 
continue  nearly  stationary  in  one  place  at  all 
times;    while  others  seem  to  be  waoderiiig 
perpetually  from  place  to  place,  and  never  fix 
in  any  one  station  for  a  continuance  of  time: 
some,  though  they  continually  frequent  tbe 
same  haunts,  and  never  depart  far  from  their 
native  spot,  yet  change  their  stations  within 
these  limits,  at  certain  fixed  seasons,  with  the 
most  steady  regularity ;  while  others,  though 
they  show  a  similar  predilection  for  a  certain 
spot  for  a  number  of  years,  where  tjiey  make 
their  appearance  with  tolerable  regularity  ^ 
certain  seasons,  will  afterwards, absmdon  these 
haunts,  so  as  never  afterwards  to  be  seen  tharp 
for  many  years  together.    With  regard  to  the 
causes  of  some  of  these  phenomena  we  con 
form  plausible  conjectures ;  while  in  respect 
to  others,  we  are  totally  unable  to  ^ive  the 
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slightest  guefs  at  the  circumstances  that  should 
produce  these  variations.  We  are  neatly  as 
much  at  a  lofs  with  regard  to  many  other  par- 
ticulars affecting  this  clafs  of  animals. 

Respecting  the  longevity  of  fishes,  from  rea- 
soning we  might  be  induced  to  conjecture  that 
it  was  not  intended  by  nature  that  the  dura- 
tion of  their  lives  should  be  fixed  to  such  a 
short  space  of  time,  nor  the  expansion  of  size 
to  such  narrow  limits,  as  that  of  terrestrial 
animals ;  for  the  bones  of  fishes  are  so  much 

of  a  cartilaginous  nature,  as  to  admit  of  being 
expanded  by  a  natural  increment  for  a  much 
greater  number  of  years  than  the  harder  bone^ 
of  land  animals,  whicl)  soon  attain  a  con- 
sistence that  does  not  admit  of  any  expansion  ^ 
and  there  are  a  few  facts,  pretty  well  ascer- 
tained, which  seem  to  confirm  this  conjecture. 
In  the  royal  ponds  at  Marli,  in  France,  ther^ 
are  some  fishes  that  have  been  preserved  tame 
since  the  time,  I  believe,  of  Francis  the  First, 
and  which  have  been  individually  known  to 
the  persons  who  have  had  charge  of  them 
ever  since  that  time  s  these  have  now  attained 
9  size  much  beyQn4  the  common  bulk  of  fishes 
of  tkt  same  kind  >  wd,  though  there  are  cer- 
tain peculimtMf  that  d)«tir)gui$h  them  from 
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younger  fishes,  yet  they  give  no  indication  of 
that  decrepitude  and  disease  which  are  the  in- 
evitable accompaniments  of  a  life  protracted 
much  beyond  the  usual  period  among  quadru- 
peds.   It  is  well  known  also,  that  6shennen 
sometimes  catch  an  individual  fish  of  more  than 
double  the  size  of  what  is  reckoned  a  fiiU-sized 
fish  of  that  species,  especially  in  those  situations 
where  they  have  been  more  strictly  guarded 
from  danger  than  is  common..    Carp  and  eels 
of   immense  size  are   sometimes,  caught   in 
ponds  that  have  been  carefully  secured  from 
common  depredators,  and  at  the  same  time 
neglected  by  the  owners,  for  a  great  number 
of  years;    which  great  size   may  be  justly 
ascribed  to  the  great  age  of  the  individuals : 
nor  is  there  danger  that  the  old  fishes  in  such 
situations  will  be  starved  by  the  multitude  of 
younger  ones  increasing  so  much  as  to  deprive 
them  of  food ;  for,  on  whatever  food  the  small 
fry  may  subsist,  it  seems  to  have  been  intend- 
ed by  Providence,  that  the  larger  diould  never 
want  food  while  the  smaller  are  beside  them ; 
for  fishes  in  general,  are  observed  to  prey  upon 
other  fishes  of  any  kind  that  are  of  a  size  to  be 
swallowed  by  them ;  so  that,  for  the  most  part, 
the  small  fry,  even  of  the  same  species^  be* 
come  the  food  of  those  of  larger  size« 
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It  has  been  long  a  disidcratum  among  na- 
turalists, to  determine  what  is  the  food  of 
plants?  This  question  becomes  peculiarly  in- 
teresting, because  it  seemed  at  the  same  time 
to  indicate,  that  if  that  could  be  ascertained, 
it  would  discover  what  was  the  food  of 
animals  ^  for  all  the  animals  that  live  upon  the 
earth  or  in  the  air,  are  known,  in  general,  to 
derive  their  subsistence  either  from  vegetable 
food  directly,  by  consuming  vegetable  sub- 
stances themselves,  or  indirectly,  by  using 
the  flesh  of  other  animals  which  have  ulti- 
mately derived  their  subsistence  from  vege- 
.  tables.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  have  invariably 
inferred,  that  even  those  animals  which  we 
call  carnivorous,  even  those  which  are  so 
purely  such  as  never  to  taste  any  kind  of  vege- 
table food  whatever,  are  still  ultimately  sup- 
sported  by  vegetables;  so  that  the  substance, 
whatever  it  be,  which  constitutes  the  food  of 
plants,  must  ultimately  constitute  the  food  of 
terrestrial  animals  also:  Of  course,  the  number 
of  animals  that  can  be  subsisted  on  this  globe 
can  never  exceed  the  quantity  of  vegetable 
matter  that  the  earth  can  be  made  to  produce 
for  their  subsistence,  if  the  sea,  and  the  food 
that  can  be  drawn  from  thence,  be  put  out  of 
view. 

3  lis 
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But  when  we  come  to  consider  the  *ed.  And 
other  bodies  of  water  that  are  accumulated  on 
this  earth,  the  same  question  occurs,  though  it 
afsumes  a  very  different  shape.  That  there 
are  vegetables  in  the  sea,  and  in  fresh  waters 
every  where,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  that 
these  vegetables  may  furnish  food  for  particu- 
lar animals,  will  not  be  denied  ;  but  it  will  be 
at  the  same  time  admitted,  that  the  number  of 
fishes,  property  so  called,  that  live  chiefly  upon 
vegetable  matter  are  very  few ;  and  if  there  be 
any  that  live  entirely  upon  it,  they  are  not 
known  by  me.  Fishes^  by  most  naturalists, 
are  conceived  to  be  usually  carnivorous, 
though  many  of  them  are  not  so  entirely  such, 
as  not  to  consume  certain  kinds  of  vegetable 
matters  when  they  come  within  their  reach : 
and,  although  most  fishes  eat  flies  and  terres- 
trial worms  when  they  come  in  their  way;  yet 
the  quantities  of  fishes  that  swarm  in  the  im- 
measurable waste  of  waters  that  surround  this 
globe  are  so  immense,  that  the  subsistence 
which  they  could  derive  from  these  sources 
appears  to  be  so  small  as  to  be  altogether  dis- 
proportioned  to  their  wants.  In  short,  fishes 
of  a  smaller  size  seem  to  constitute  ^he  princi- 
pal food  of  nearly  all  the  fishes  that  we  know. 
But  the  question  still  recurs  here,  as  in  regard 
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to  vegetables,  what  is  it  that  constitutes  the 
food  of  these  small  fry  on  which  the  larger 
sifbsist?  For,  if  these  are  in  the  continual 
act  of  being  consumed,  as  vegetables  are  by 
animals,  they  themselves  must  draw  their  sub- 
sistence from  something  that  is  not  of  an  or- 
ganised nature,  as  vegetables  do.  What  then 
is  this? 

• 

That  vegetables  extract  from  water  the  un- 
organised matter,  whatever  it  may  be,  that  by 
the  vegetative  procefs  is  converted  into  vege- 
table substances,  is  universally  admitted  by  all 
whohave  adverted  to  this  subject;  and  that  fishes, 
tmdcr  certain  circumstances  at  least,  extract 
from  water  also  an  unorganised  matter,  which 
by  an  animal  procefs,  equally  unknown  to  us 
as  the  vegetable  procefs  above  .alluded  to, 
is  converted  into  an  animal  substance,  it 
seems  scarcely  pofsible  to  deny.  This  may  in- 
deed, appear  at  first  sight,  to  those  who  have 
not  adverted  to  subjects  of  this  sort,  a  Very  un- 
tenable position ;  but  why }  Merely  because 
such  persons  have  been  accustomed  to  believe, 
that  nothing  but  palpably  solid  substances  can 
furnish  a  suitable  subsistence  for  animals  of 
any  kind.  They  have  been  accustomed  to 
see  the  creatures  with  which   they  are  ac- 
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quainted  invariably  stand  in  need  of  solid  sub- 
stances for  food ;  and  they  thence  conclude, 
that  nothing  else  can  yield  this  subsistence. — 
But  if  vegetable  solids  derive  their  origin  from 
unorganised  fluids  by  the  vegetative  proceis, 
what  greater  wonder  would  it  be  if  an  unor* 
ganised  body,  in  a  state  of  fluidity,  should  be 
converted  into  an  animal  substance  by  the 
animal  procefs?  Indeed,  we  can  as  little 
conceive  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  an 
organised  vegetable  should,  by  the  animal 
procefs,  be  converted  into  an  animal  sub* 
stance,  as  we  can  conceive  the  other^  we  only 
know  that  the  last  is  so,  because  we  see  it 
done  every  day  of  our  lives.  We  jee  ipore: 
we  see  that  the  very  same  vegetable  is  not 
only  converted  into  apimal  substance  in  ge* 
ne/al,  but  into  a  variety  of  particular  animal 
substances,  each  extremely  different  in  form 
and  other  qualities,  without  our  being  able  to 
to  form  the  most  distant  conjecture  how  these 
things  shpuld  be.  The  same  kind  of  grals 
for  example,  given  to  a  pig,  a  calf,  a  lamb,  a 
foal,  and  ^,  gosling,  will  be  capable  of  fur* 
nishing  alone  subsistence  to  them  ali^  till  each 
of  them  attains  ^  state  of  maturity^  and  it  is 
pow  found,  that  it  has  been,  by  the  animal 
procefs,  changed  from  grafs  into  the  vafious 
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substances  of  flesh,  skin,  hair,  wool,  feathers, 
excrements,  &c.  -which  constitute  the  distinct 
animals  of  a  boar,  bull,  ram,  horse,  and  goosel, 
each  perfectly  distinct  from  the  other  in  all 
its  peculiarities,  and  capable  of  continuing  its 
kind  distinct  for  erer,  though  thejr  should  all 
be  subsisted  upon  the  very  same  food  to  the 
end  of  time.  That  these  things  are  so,  we 
know ;  but  why  they  are  so,  we  know  not, 
any  more  than  the  animals  themselves  do, 
whose  natural  organs  perform,  unknown  to 
them,  the  functions  that  are  necefsary  for  pro- 
ducing these  changes.   ' 

Let  us,  then,  be  no  longer  disposed  to  de*- 
ny  that  fishes  may  be  naturally  endowed  with 
the  faculty  of  converting  unorganised  matter, 
that  may  at  this  moment  subsist  under  a  fluid 
form,  into  solid  animal  substances,  because 
we  cannot  tell  how  this  should  be.  We,  in 
fact,  know  nothing  of  the  economy  of  nature ; 
we  are  only  capable  of  observing  a  few  of  the 
visible  effects  of  that  economy,  and  the  phae- 
nomena  that  result  from  these  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances. We  know  well,  that  a  leech 
may  be  preserved  alive  and  in  health  for  a 
great  length  of  time  in  common  water,  and 
that  it  will  increase  in  size,  and  be  capable  of 
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exercising  all  its  animal  functions  in  that 
state.  It  would  be  hard  to  deny  that  the 
leech  had  in  this  instance  derived  nourishment 
from  the  fluid  alone,  in  which  it  lives,  though 
it  is  at  the  same  time  well  known  that  k 
greedily  sucks  np  another  fluid  of  animal 
origin  when  it  can  have  accefs  to  that,  from 
which  we  cannot  doubt  but  it  derives  nourish- 
ment. In  like  manner  the  gold  and  silver 
fishes  from  China,  may  be  kept  in  a  vefsel  of 
pure  water  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time, 
without  any  other  food  than  what  they  derive 
from  that  element;  and  during  this  period 
augment  in  size,  and  develope  all  their  natural 
peculiarities;  though  they  will  greedily  de- 
Tour  crumbs  of  bread,  or  various  other  kinds 
of  food,  if  these  chance  to  be  thrown  to  them. 

From  these,  and  many  other  similar  facts 
that  might  be  stated,  I  can  see  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  fishes  in  general  are  endowed,  fay 
the  economy. of  their  natural  organization, 
with  the  faculty  of  deriving  sustenance  from 
mere  water,  in  the  same  maimer  as  terrestrial 
animals  are  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  de« 
riving  sustenance  from  vegetables;  and  though, 
in  both  cases,  there  may  be  some  kinds  which 
cannot  be  at  all  subsisted  upon  this  origbal 
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pabulum  in  its  Dadre  state  (those  that  are 
purely  carnivorous),  and  many  flat  admit  of 
taking  that  pabulum  partly  in  its  native  and 
partly  in  its  prepared  state  (as  man),  yet  that 
in  both  cases  this  original  pabulum  must  he 
considered  as  constituting,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  the  food  of  the  whoje  j  so  that  the 
flesh  of  all  terrestrial  animals  may  be  consi- 
dered 38  being  produced  from  vegetable  mat- 
Jner  changed  by  the  animal  procefs  into  its 
pi^sent  state.  In  like  manner  the  flesh  of  all 
^shes  may  be  considered  as  being  water  (or 
some  diaphanous  matter  administered  through 
the  medium  of  water)  converted  by  the  ani- 
tflal  economy  into  the  flesh  of  fishes  j  and  also 
that  vegetable  substances  derive  their  nourish- 
ment from  something  administered  to  them  in 
a  similar  manner  through  the  mc^im  of 
water. 

^^ 

To  such  persons  as  have  never  turn* 

minds  towards  disquisitions  of  this  sort,  it  may 
appear,  perhaps,  a  little  difBcuIt  to  admit  that 
it  is  pofsible  for  a  thin  diaphanous  fluid  to  be 
by  any  procefs  of  nature  converted  into  an 
opaque  solid  body  of  any  kind,  whether  of  a 
veg«table  or  animal  nature  ;  but  their  wonder 
jn  this  case  arises  merely  from  their  not  having 
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been  in  the  habit  of  observing  the  phsnomena 
of  nature  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  attention; 
for  such  changes  of  fluid  into  solid  bodies  are 
extremely  common.  Ice,  no  one  will  deny, 
is  a  solid  body,  that  we  all  know  was  a  fluid 
in  the  usual  state  of  our  atmosphere.  Both 
the  solid  and  the  fluid  are  in  this  case,  it  is 
true,  diaphanous;  so  that  we  think  the 
change  is  very  inconsiderable.  Tallow,  when 
melted,  is  also  a  fluid,  that  is,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, diaphanous;  but  when  it  is  allowed  to 
cool  it  becomes  a  solid  opaque  body.  Those 
substances  called  metals  are  solid  in  the  usual 
temperature  in  which  we  live,  but  ^may  be 
converted  into  fluids  by  a  mere  change  of 
temperature.  Even  all  these  substances  may 
be  rendered  elastic  fluids,  so  as  under  certain 
circumstances  to  become  invisible,  and  elude 
our*senses. 

In  the  above  instances  we  see,  that  by  na- 
tural procefses,  which  are  every  moment 
pafsing  around  us,  diaphanous,  elastic,  imper* 
ceptable  fluids  are  undergoing  changes  which 
render  them  solid,  opaque,  and  ponderous 
bodies;  and  which  as  being  common,  appear 
to  us  in  no  respect  surprising.  Why,  then» 
^ould  similar  changes,  by  the  ministration  of 
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Other  natural  aperations,  appear  in  our  eyes 
surprising?  Merely  because  we  have  not 
been  in  the  habit  of  adverting  to  them. 

Fluids  are  converted  into  solids  by  many 
other  procefses  with  which  we  are  familiar, 
without  any  change  of  temperature,  as  hap- 
pens to  be  the  case  in  all  the  instances  above 
adduced.  All  saline  crystals  contain  water, 
not  in  a  frozen  state  congealed  by  cold,  but  as 
a  body,  in  the  producing  of  which  heat  is  of- 
ten emplpyed  as  a  powerful  ag^t.  Common 
salt,  and  nitre  are  of  this  number;  water, 
in  both  cases,  constituting  a  very  consider- 
able portion  of  the  whole  mafs.  These  salt8< 
are  transparent,  though  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  constituent  master  of  which  they  con- 
sist, is  a  solid  opaque  substance*  Green  vitriol 
(copperas)  is  in  like  manner  a  salt  whose 
basis  is  iron,  and  alum  a  chrystal  whose  basis 
is  clay,  both  opaque  substances,  as  every  one 
knows,  along  with  which  a  great  proportion 
of  water  is  combined,  the  whole  constituting 
a  solid  diaphanous  body. 

In  these  instances  we  see  that  opaque  solid 
bodies  become  divested  of  their  opacity, 
though  they  still  retain  their  solid  state  i^bjut 
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the  in^titnees  in  which  bodies  lose  at  the 
9ame  time  their  opacity  and  solidity^  and  be* 
^  come  tntnsparent  fluids,  are  numerouSj  and 
so  ^miliar  to  uSj  that  we  take  no  notice  of 
them,  3ugar»  a  solid  opaque  body,  we 
^very  day  difsolve  in  water^  when  i^  disap- 
pears without  disturbing  the  transparency  of 
the  fluid.  Metals  are^  in  like  manner,  dis« 
^ solved  in  acids;  and  chalk,  by  a  siniilar  pro- 
cefs,  loses  its  earthy  form,  and  is  changed 
into  a  fluid  of  crystalline  purity.  Into  ihia 
transparent  flyid  let  fall  a  drop  of  another 
Quid  equally  transparent  (sulphuric  acid),  and 
the  chalk  instantly  afsumes  its  solid  forpi,  fall- 
ing to  the  bottom  in  a  white  opaque  mu&. 
Thus  are  solids  and  fluids,  opacity  and  trans- 
parency, mutually  convertible  into  each  other 
by  procefses  that  are  quite  common. 

These  are  familiar  illustrations  merely  cal* 
culated  to  free  from  ridicule,  in  the  minds  of 
such  of  my  readers  as  have  pot  beep  in  the 
habit  of  reflecting  oq  thipgs  pf  this  pature,  the 
proposition  announced.  In  pone  of  these  in- 
stances are  permancntltf  elastic  Jliiidsy  which 
only  of  }at^  have  been  suspected  tp  ent^r  as 
oonstityent  parts  into  the  compo^itigo  of  fplid 
bodies,  taken  into  the  account.    Th«  m9di6- 
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cations  of  which  these  light  aod  invisible  sub- 
Stances  are  susceptible^  and  the  changes  which 
they  can  be  made  to  undergo  by  their  various 
combinations  with  each  other,  are  such  as  to 
appear  altogether  inconceivable  by  men  wlio 
have  been  accustomed  to  overlook  all  sub^ 
stances  that  are  not  visible  or  tangible,  or  per- 
ceptible by  the  common  application  of  our 
senses.     In  consequence  of  late  discoveries^ 
however,  nothing  is  now  lefs  surprising  than  to 
see  a  solid  weighty  body  produced,  as  it  were, 
from  nothing ;  that  is,  from  the  combination 
of  two  or  more  fluids  that  are,  perhaps,  not  at 
all  cognisable  by  our  senses.    Wata:  itself  b 
known  to  be  a  combination  of  that  sort,  which 
may  be  either  made  or  destroyed  at  pleasure* 
That  inanimate  objects  extract  from  the  at- 
mosphere alone,  in  some  cases,  an  elastic  in* 
visible  fluid  which  becomes  fixed,  and  furnishes 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  solid  body  itself^' 
wa^  proved  above  thirty  years  ago  by  a  set  of 
judicious  experiments  conducted  by  the  in- 
genious IXr.  Black,  late  of  Edinburgh,  which 
showed,  by  the  most  incontestible  evidence, 
th^t  nearly  pnc-^rd  part  of  marble  or  chalky 
in  their  natural  state,  consists  of  such  an  elastic 
fluid  thus  fixed,  to  which  at  that  time  he  gave 
th^  muse  ofjf^d  air.    The  same  substance^ 
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now  called  carbonic  acid  gas^  is  known  at  this 
time  to  enter  as  a  constituent  part  into  the 
composition  of  many  other  substances,  and  to 
be  an  active  agent  both  in  the  animal  and 
vegetable  procefses.  From  a  multiplicity  of 
experiments  upon  this  and  a  variety  of  other 
aeriform  fluids,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
most  of  the  substances  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted,  consists  of  nothing  else  than  these 
aeriform  fluids  fixed  by  certain  procefses  of 
nature,  (which  can,  indeed,  an  same  occasions, 
be  imitated  by  us)  and  variously  combined,  so 
as  to  afsume  the  appearances  which  they  now 
exhibit  to  our  senses. 

Since,  then,  we  find,  that  by  the  agency  of 
the  elements  alone,  mere  aeriform  fluids,  which, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  are  deemed  nothing, 
can  be  converted  into  solid  substances  of  a 
Variety  of  kinds,  why  should  we  be  startled  at 
believing,  that  by  the  vegetable  and  animal 
procefses,  the  same  imperceptible  substances 
should  be  capable  of  being  converted  into  the 
animal  and  vegetable  matters  that  we  see? 
This  gives  a  striking  view  of  the  wonderful 
simplicity  of  that  economy  of  nature  which, 
the  more  we  know  of  it,  the  more  it  must  ex- 
cite our  admiration  of  the  supreme  First  Cause 
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whose  fiat  alone  could  constitute  a  UQiyeKe, 
\yhich,  under  an  infinity  of  ^ever-c^&sin5 
change6,  continues  for  ever  the  same.  All 
animal  and  vegetable  substances  are  ultimately 
jesplved  into  fu^rifonn  fluids,  which,  when 
thus  disengage^^  become  anew  the  source  pf 
new  existences;  of  the  same  sort 

Although  I  conclude  fhen  that  fishes,  per- 
\mp^  of  ev^ry  sort,  derive  some  part  of  their 
spstqqfinQC  from  virfit^r  itself,,  yet  there  seems 
to  bp  no  reasop  fp  doubt  th^t  ^ome  sorts  de- 
rive a  much  gT^M^T  proppr^ipa  of  their  food 
from  it  th^n  othprs  4o.    Of  all  the  ^wimm^ng 

fehes  kia^fl  tp  m«i9  w  ^^  ?irticje  of  food*  I 

eqi>QeivQ  thftt  do  qn^  subsists  so  entirely  on 
Wftter  as  the  herring.  There  is  little  y<?asop, 
indeed,  ^^  |  ti)iqk,  ito  doubt,  but  that  herrings 
derive  their  subsistence  firom  water,  nearly  as 
much  ^Q  a^  vegetables  in  general  do.  The 
herring,  it  Lsi  knpwQ,  i^  a  fish  of  such  a  strong 
gregarious  ^^ndenpy,  that  it  is  always  found  in 
«hoals  I  and  on  m^y  occasions  the  herrings 
in  these  shoals  are  crowded  so  ^lose  together 
as  to  fill  the  whole  sea  from  ^P  ^  bottom,  or 
at  least  so  far  as  pur  implements  can  reach,  ^ 
as  to  thicken  the  water  with  their  bodie^.. 
Ships  are  said  to  have  been  retarded  in  their 
Volume  II.  K  k 
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course  in  pafsing  through  these  shoals;  anil 
on  many  occasions  the  herrings  may  be  laded 
up  in  buckets  in  great  quantities:  frequent 
instances  have  also  been  known,  where  these 
little  fishes  hax'e  been  left  by  the  ebbing  of  the 
tide  in  heaps  three  feet  deep  upon  the  shores 
for  many  miles  in  extent  at  one  time.     Nor  ts 
it  only  upon  rare  occasions  that  such  quan- 
tities of  the^  fishes  are  collected  together^ 
they  are  seldom  seen  but  in  compacted  shoals 
of  this  kind;   and  it  is  universally  believed 
among  those  who  are  versant  in  this  kind  of 
fishery,  that  no  other  kind  \vi\\  voluntarily  go 
into  the  middle  of  ^ch  a  shoal.     Hie  whale» 
Vho  preys  upon  them  as  his  favourite  food^ 
and  who  will  Kck  up,  perhaps,  a  thousand  at 
a  mouthful,  never  allows  himself  to  get  into 
4he  shoal,  but  hovers  about  the  skirts  of  it  only, 
following  their  course  wherever  they  go.    The 
same  thing  is   remarkable  of  the  dog-fish,  a 
species  of  shark  of  a  voracious  kind,  which  in 
great  multitudes  follow  the  herrings  afsidu- 
©usly,  but  carefully  keep  aloof  from  the  main 
body  of  them  :  so  it  is  with  regard  to  the  cod 
and  ling,  all  of  which  delight  in  the  herring  as 
a  prey,  but  seem  to  dread  their  multitudes  as 
a  body. 
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That  hcirings  derive  the  whole  of  their  sub* 
Bistet^ce  directly  from  water,  in  which  they 
swim,  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  a  multitude 
of  facts  respecting  the  habits  and  economy  of 
thai  singular  and  deservedly  celebrated  little 
animaL  Though  they  always  swim  in  shoals 
of  immense  magnitude,  which  cannot  be 
likened  to  any  other  phaenomenon  in  nature 
with'  which  we  are  acquainted,  unlefs  it  be 
thosi?  destructive  swarms  of  locusts  which  have 
b^en  sometimes  known  to  fill  the  air  in  certain 
regions  of  Ae  globe,  so  as  even  to  obscure  the 
sight  of  the  sun,  and  cover  with  their  bodies 
every  terrestrial  object  they  meet  with  in  their 
course  j  yet,  unlefs  it  be  with  respect  to  num- 
iers,  we  can  find  no  other  resemblance  between 
the  shoals  of  herrings  and  the  locusts:-— 
These  insects  proceed  in  their  course  evidently 
in  search  of  food  alone.  The  foremost  of  this 
multitude  seize  upon'  the  first  vegetables  that 
come  in  their  way,  and  devour  it,  leaving  those 
that  follow  to  perish,  for  want  of  food.  Their 
course  is  marked  by  destruction ;  nothing  k 
left  behind  to  support  animal  existence*  If 
the  wind  should  chance  then  to  shift,  so  as  to 
drive  them  back  in  the  same  track  through 
which  they  came,  their  subsistence  being  ex- 
hausted, they  all  perish ;  they  are  therefore  in 

K]C2 
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a  continued  state  of  progrefsion  ^  and  to  rest 
in  one  place  for  a  few  days,  or  to  return  io 
their  former  path,  are  alike  inevitable  destruc- 
tion to  them:  not  so  with  the  herrings.     Jhtj 
aidvaiKe  sometimes  with  great  rapidity,  and 
sometimes  more  slowly  '^  at  times  they  recede, 
then  perhaps  advance  in  their  former  course; 
often  they  remain  stationary  in  one  place  for 
.  whole  toonths  together.     Neitheir  do  these 
motions  appear  to  he  In  any  degree  influenced 
hf  th^ .  nature  pi  their  food ;  nor  have  aoy 
8y>npt<Hns  ever  been  discovered  that  their  food 
^  been  diminished  in  consequence  of  their 
Ifiog  cou'dnuance  In  one  place.     No  circom' 
s)as!^e  respecting  their  jsiigFations  has  ever 
been  observed  to  have  the  smallest  conoexiM 
srith  their  condition  in  regard  to  fatoefsjor  the 
reverse.;     When  they  ane  in  a  progrefs,  let  it  be 
continued  ever  so  long,  the  foremost  fishes  in 
the  shoal  have  not  been  observed  to  be  in  a 
better  <;onditioir  than  those  in  the  rear«  which 
must  Have  been  the  case  had  they  preyed  on 
^mall  fry,  or  drawn  their  subsistence  from  any 
other  solid  substances   that   floated    in  At 
water ;  neither  has  it  been  observed  that  thqr 
generally  get  ledner  after  they  have  remained 
long  in  one  place ;  which  must  have  been  the 
caseload  they  subsisted  on  the  solid  substances 
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contained  in  the  water,  which  in  that  case 
must  have  been  quickly  devoured.  That  a 
"body  of  herringsi,  however,  is  sometimes  found, 
the  individuals  of  which  are  in  general  much 
fetter  or  leaner,  larger  or  smaller  than  others, 
is  certain ;  but  if  these  two  diflferent  sorts  are 
found  in  the  same  place,  it  as  often  happens 
that  the  fat  fifli  follow  the  leaa,  as  the  reverse. 
There  is,  in  short,  no  connexion  observable 
between  these  two  circumstances ;  so  that  ne 
known  fact  seems  to  give  the  smallest  indi* 
cation  that  e^er  the  quantity  of  food  has  been, 
in  any  respect,  exhausted,  or  even  diminished 
by  the  numbers  or  long  continuance  of  diis  fish 
in  one  station.  AU  these  facts  seem  decisiveljr 
to  indicate,  that  this  creature  is  capable  of 
drawing  its  sub«stence  From  the  water  itself 
by  an  inherent  power  of  its  ammaf  functions, 
.0**  converting  sea  water,  or  the  dements  of 
which  it  consists,  into  its  own  substance, 
which  nutrimentitious  matter  it  would  seem 
always  to  find  In  abondance  wherever  that 
water  e^cists^ 

This  reasoning  is  strongly  confirmed  by 
the  facts  observable  respecting  its  condition 
when  the  body  of  this  little  iish  is  examined. 
Wherever  a  herrin|;  has  been  caught,  or  undei 
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whatever  circumstances  it  has  been  killed,  if  it 
be  in  good  health,  and  consequently  fat  and  iq 
good  condition,  nothing  is  ever  found  in  its 
stomach  that  gives  the  smallest  indication  that 
it  has  been  either  of  vegetable  or  animal  origin. 
The  only  contents  of  the  stomach  is  a  very 
small  quantity  of  a  mucous  matter  of  a  slimy 
Tizture  sui  generis,  that  has  no  parallel  that  X 
know  of  in  the  world.  Under  the  influence 
of  one  peculiar  disease  indeed^  vyrhen  the  fish 
is  in  a  state  of  e^haustipn  that  renders  it  totally 
unfit  for  any  of  the  purposes  for  which  the 
herring  is  ever  caught  by  man,  some  vestiges 
pf  small  fishes  are  found  in  its  stomach,  as  i$ 
usual  with  other  fish  ^  but  this  false  appetite 
has  evidently  been  the  consequence  of  disease^ 
as  it  is  never  observed  but  under  these  circum* 
stances.  It  seems  to  be  produced  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  desire  to  eat  piec^  of  mortar  or 
lime  rubbish  is  found  irresistibly  to  prevail 
among  some  children,  when  they  are  distrefsed 
by  th^t  disease  which  is  occasioned  by  worms 
in  the  body. 

4 

From  all  these  facts  combined,  it  would 
seem  that  it  had  been  intended  by  nature,  that 
the  herring  should  be  endowed  with  the  faculty 
of  deriving  its  nourishment  directly  from  water. 
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nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  vegetables  4^rive 
their  subsistence  from  the  same  element  in  the 
soil,  in  order  that  an  abundant  sustenance 
might  thus  be  furnished  to  other  fishes  that 
are  of  a  nature  more  strictly  carnivorous  than 
it  is.  Tliat  other  fishes,  especially  those  which 
multiply  very  fast,  may  be  endowed  with  a 
similar  faculty  in  a  greater  or  lefser  degree, 
seems  to  be  extremely  probable ;  by  means  of 
which  the  water  b^cpmes  capable  of  nourishing 
immense  multitudes  of  fishes,  which,  were  we 
able  to  examine  it  at  all  depths,  might  pro- 
bably be  found  to  support  a  much  greater  pro- 
portion of  animal  matter,  than  the  land  itself, 
with  all  the  plants  that  grow  upon  it,  are 
capable  of  subsisting. 

4 

That  fishes  migrate  on  some  occasions,  as 
birds  do,  w#t  well  know ;  but  with  the  causes 
of  these  migrations  we  are  in  a  great  measure 
unacquainted.  We  are  too  much  strangers  to 
the  economy  of  these  creatures  even  to  guefs, 
on  most  occasions,  at  the  circumstances  that 
may  influence  their  conduct.  In  general  we 
are  disposed  to  believe,  that  the  movements  of 
animals  are  chiefly  influenced  by  the  want  of 
food,  in  quest  of  which  their  lives  are  cKiefiy 
employed j  but  that  this  is  not  always,  at  least, 
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the  reason  Why  fishes  change  their  place  of 
abode  we  know,  from  what  we  hare  been 
Enabled  to  observe  with  respect  to  the  salmon, 
which,  being  more  within  our  reach  than  most 
other  fishes,  has  had  the  circumstances  affecting 
it  more  particularly  investigated. 

The  salmon  is  one  of  the  ffc w  fishes  which, 
though  it  can  live  equally  well  in  salt  or  in 
fresh  water  for  a  time,  cannot  exist  without  a 
frequent  change  from  the  one  to  the  other  $ 
hence  it  happens  that  salmon  are  found  in  the 
sea  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  tiv^r  i 
nor  do  they  abide  long  in  any  river  without 
going  into  the  sea,  from  which  they  soon  lei 
turn,  and  again  re-^moimt  the  river.  Their 
progrefs  in  these  peregrinations  has  been  re* 
marked  by  fishermen ;  and  all  the  devices  of 
the  latter  are  calculated  to  arrest  them  in  that 
progrefs.  Beside  those  irregular  movements 
which  seem  to  affect  individuals  only  through- 
but  the  greatest  part  of  the  season,  the  follow* 
ing  changes  in  their  progrefs  have  been  re« 
marked  as  regular  and  periodical. 

About  the  month  of  October,  the  silln6D« 
then  in  full  roe,  when  the  season  of  spawning 
approaches,  directe4  by  an  invariable  instincti 
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kaving  the  deeper  waters  where  they  usuallj^ 
subsist)  push  forward  into  rilk  and  shoals^ 
where  they  deposit  their  spawn,  oyer  Which 
the  attendant  male  sheds  his  milt.  They  then 
afsist  each  other  in  returning  the  sand  and 
gravel  into  the  part  that  they  had  hollowed  out 
for  the  reception  of  the  spawn.  After  this 
^y  return,  in  a  feeble  and  exhausted  con- 
dition, to  their  former  haunts,  where  they  gra- 
dually attain  greater  strength,  and  in  tune 
come  into  better  condition,  so  as  in  due  season 
to  become  proper  food  for  man,  when  he 
again  resumes  his  suspended  labours  in  search 
offhfcift  for  food. 

The  spawti,  fdstered  by  the  influence  of  die 
season,  is  ifi  due  time  brought  into  life,  and  the 
youtig  fly  after  a  white  begin,  like  their  pa- 
rents, to  dltect  their  ptogrefe  towards  the  sea, 
near  to  which  they  usuaUy  arrive  about  the 
month  of  May^  and  towards  which  they  then 
hasten.  At  this  period  of  time  they  are  from 
four  to  six  inches  in  length  only,  being  in  some 
places  called  ^moults.  After  a  time  the  smtmlts 
totally  disappear  from  the  rivers.  They  are  at 
this  time  gone  into  the  sea,  from  whence  they 
return  iti  the  month  of  June  or  July.  They 
9re  tf|en  prodigiously  augmented  in  siw,  being 
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from  sixteen  to  twenty  inches,  or  more^  in 
length,  and  of  proportionate  bulk  i  so  that  they 
weigh  six  or  ten  times  more  than  before. 
Their  flesh  has  by  this  time  acquired  the  red- 
dish hue  and   peculiar  taste  of  the  salmon, 
which  it  had  not  before,  and  they  are  then 
called  grilses.    The  augmentation  of  size  in 
such  a  short  period  of  time,  and  the  other 
changes  that  have  taken  place,  are  so  great, 
that  it  is  no  wonder  that  many  persons  should 
doubt  whether  these  are  the  same  kind  of  fish ; 
but  their  identity  has  been  ascertained  by  ex- 
periments often  repeated.     Many  gentlemen, 
who  live  upon  the  banks  of  rivers  where  sal* 
mon  abound,  have  amused  themselves  by  catch- 
ing smoults  iii  their  descent,  and  marking 
numbers  of  them  by  cutting  their  fins  in  a  par- 
ticular manner,  or  fastening  brafs  rings  in 
them  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  admit  of  being 
easily  disentangled,   and  then  putting  them 
into  the  water :  many  of  which  iislies  have  been 
again  caught,  at  the  distance  of  five  or  six 
weeks  from  that  time,  in  the  state  of  grilses; 
so  that  no  doubt  of  their  identity  could  be 
entertained. 

It  will  be  unnecefsary,  and  indeed  iropofsible 
in  our  present  state  of  knowledge,  to  trace  the 
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future  progrefs  of  the  salmon  minutely.  Like 
other  fishes,  they  continue  to  increase  in  size^ 
probably,  as  long  as  they  live ;  insomuch  that 
there  are  instances  of  some  individuals  having 
been  caught  that  have  weighed  a  hundred 
pounds  weight ;  at  least  ten  times  the  size  at 
which  they  are  in  a  state  to  produce  young. 
These  are,  no  doubt,  individuals  which  have 
fortunately  escaped,  far  longer  than  their 
brethren,  the  perils  that  continually  await 
them. 

One  circumstance  only  affecting  this  fish  has 
been  noticed,  which  seems  to  account  for  the 
necefsity  that  they  feel  themselves  under,  so 
frequently  to  change  their  place  of  abode  ber 
tween  tlie  fresh  and  the  sajt  water  (for  they 
never  seeni  to  experience  a  want  of  provisions 
in  either ;)  it  \s  this :  when  a  salmon  has  con? 
tinned  for  a  considerable  time  ip  fresh  water, 
a  particular  insect,  or  louse,  is  observed  to  fix 
upon  it,  especially  about  the  gills ;  where  they 
increase  very  fast^  so  as  to  become  extremely 
numerous  and  distrefsful  to  it.  There  appears 
to  be  no  other  remedy  for  this  disease,  but  the 
going  into  salt  water,  where  this  insect  cannot 
subsist;  so  that  the  fish  becomes  perfectly 
clean  and  healthy  in  a  short  time  after  it  has 
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^entered  into  that  element :  but  it  has  not  been 
there  long  before  it  becomes  infested  with 
another  species  of  louse,  which  cannot  exist  in 
fresh  water ;  so  that  the  salmon  is  forced  to 
return  once  more  into  the  river,  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  it.  In  this  way  the  poor  creature  is  im*- 
pelled  by  necefsity  frequently  to  change  be- 
tween these  two  elements ;  but  these  changes 
take  place  respecting  the  fishes  individually, 
and  do  not  affect  the  whole  aggregate  body  at 
one  time;  so  that  it  does  not  occur  peri- 
odically at  regular  seasons. 

The  above  explanation  is  given,  not  in  con* 
Sequence  of  my  own  observations  (for  I  have 
had  no  opportunity  of  making  them,)  but  on 
ihe  authority  of  a  gentleman  of  veracity  who 
has  long  attendee)  to  this  subject  himself,  and* 
has  bad  the  best  opportunities  of  ascertaining 
facts  from  the  information  of  many  fishermen 
who  have  been  engaged  in  that  businefs  for 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  and  on  whose  joint 
tesimony,  corroborating  his  own  observations, 
!ie  relies.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the 
certainty  is,  that  the  salmon  is  so  much  under 
the  necefsity  of  pafsing  frequently  from  salt  to 
fresh  watfer,  and  the  reverse,  thit  it  has  been 
found,  that  in  whatever  river  salmon  have  been 
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hrc6,  these  identical  salmon  are  observed 
never  to  desert  that  river,  and  enter  into 
another,  unleis  when  the  mouths  of  the  two 
rivers  are  extremely  near  to  each  others  and 
it  thus  happens  that  in  many  cases  the  salmon 
of  one  river  have  qualities  and  peculiarities  that 
clearly  distinguish  them  from  those  of  the 
other ;  which  separate  qualities,  the  salmon  of 
each  river  may  pofeefs  perhaps  for  ages  with- 
out alteration.  The  practical  inferences  that 
may  be  drawn  from  these  facts  are  obvious, 
and  of  great  importance.  There  is,  every  scar 
son,  the  difference  of  more  than  a  month  be- 
tween the  time  that  the  fisheries  begin  in  th^ 
rivers  Don  and  Ythan,  both  in  Aberdeenshire^ 
though  the  mouths  of  these  two  rivers  are  not 
more  than  twelve  miles  distant  from  each 
ether. 

There  is  one  other  peculiarity  respecting  thf 
salmon,  which,  as  it  seems  to  be  in  some  mea- 
sure connected  with  its  migrations,  deserves  tp 
be  taken  notice  of  here«  It  is  observed,  that 
those  salmon  which  are  caught  in  the  great 
fresh  water  lake  called  Loch-ne/s  are  never  out 
of  season  3  so  that  they  may  be  caught  and 
used  at  that  time  of  the  year  when  the  killing 
of  salmon  is  by  law  prohibited  in  most  other 
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places.  May  not  this  peculiarity  be  occasioned 
by  the  .following  circumstance  ?  Nature  directs 
those  fishes  that  are  in  roe,  and  about  to  spawn, 
(when  they  are  always  lean  and  out  of  con* 
dition)  to  leave  the  deep  waters  and  search  for 
shallow  places,  in  which  their  spawn  may  be 
safely  deposited.  But  it  is  probable,  that  it  is 
such  fish  only  as  are  in  that  condition,  which 
feel  the  influence  of  that  instinct.  It  is,  by  no 
means,  improbable,  that  among  fidies,  as 
among  other  animals,  some  individuals  may 
mifs  having  young  at  the  usual  season.  If  so, 
these  individuals  will  not  feel  the  instinctive 
impulse  that  mikes  them  leave  the  deep  water ; 
they  may,  therefore,  choose  to  continue  there 
when  the  others  abandon  it  for  shallow  streams ; 
they  ought  then  also  to  be  in  good  condition  5 
and,  as  they  are  then  abandoned  by  the  whole 
of  their  sickly  companions,  all  that  can  be 
caught  at  thaj  season  there  should  be  in  good 
condition.  If  so,  other  lakes  may  certainly  be 
found  that  are  similarly  circumstanced,  in 
which  the  salmon  are  also  good  at  that  season 
of  the  year ;  and  I  know,  in  fact,  that  there 
are  other  places  where  salmon  continue  good 
at  the  prohibited  season  ;  but  not  knowing  the 
very  places  I  cannot  examine  particulars.  If 
my  conjecture  be  well  founded,  the  salmon 
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caught  ^there  at  the  prohibited  season  should 
never  be  in  roe,  or  at  least  not  near  spawning. 
Is  it  so?  Neither  ought  healthy  fish  to  be  at 
that  season  obtained  without  an  intennixture 
of  sickly  ones,  unlefs  it  be  in  large  bodies  of 
deep  water,  for  where  shallow  water  can  be 
found  near  the  edges,  some  of  the  sickly  fish 
may  remain  there  to  deposit  their  spawn ;  so 
that  they  cannot  be  separated  from  the  others : 
of  qourse  the  general  law  could  admit  of  no 
exception  in  regard  to  such  places,  should  it 
even  happen  that  a  considerable  number  of 
sound  fish  should  be  there  at  the  time. 

There  is  one  odier  fish^  nearly  as  common 
as  the  salmon  in  this  country,  that  is  migratory 
also,  when  in  a  situation  to  admit  of  it ;  but 
to  which  the  necefsity  of  these  migrations  is 
not  such  as  to  be  indispensable ;  this  is  the  eel. 
Eels,  we  know,  can  live  and  breed  in  stagnant 
ponds  from  which  there  is  no  outlet,  as  carp 
and  tench,  and  several  ortier  fishes  do;  but 
whether  they  ever  there  attain  the  same  per- 
fection as  under  other  circumstances,  may 
perhaps  admit  of  a  doubt.  In  what  place  the 
eel  deposits  its  young  in  preference  to  others^ 
when  it  is  at  perfect  freedom^  I  koow  not :  or 
whether  i^kt  young  fry  make  a  progrefsion 
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towards  the  se^»  as  the  salmon  does  at  a  certain 
period  of  its  growth,  I  cannot  telL  But  this 
I  know,  from  my  own  observation  in  one  par- 
ticular case,  and  I  know  that  it  has  been  ob- 
served by  others  in  similar  circumstances,  that 
in  the  month  of  June  in  each  year,  immense 
swarms  of  young  eels  make  a  progrei^  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  river  towards  the  hUb^''^  ^^ 
a  quicknefs  and  unremitted  aisid^ity  tiiat  '^ 
very  surprising.  J  had  occasion  to  repoark  tlus 
phsenomenon  in  the  rivpr  Dee  ip  Abfrdeen- 
f^ire,  where  local  circumstances,  perhaps^  con- 
tributed to  render  that  pwjiliarity  JR?n|eptib)e 
there,  which  may  very  easily  be  unobserved 
iwhilc  it  is  pa&ig  with  *qwl  r«gularilf  in 
Other  places.  The  eel  i$.  a  (isb  (^t  $eeay 
(unlike  the  trout)  io  flidike  r^inniflg  ^treami, 
and  therefore  avoids  that  part  of  tlje  fiv^ 
where  the  current  is  strong.  It  liadi  prpba4>lfj 
been  tlus  circumstaxu:e  &^t  iiid^cfi^  ik9m»  ia 
.  the  rapid  river  Pee,  totally  to  .al?ajMioa  the 
middle  channel,  and  to  dicj^ct  ^?ir  progreft 
only  along  the  edges  of  the  river  clofc  to 
the  banks:  and  it  was  probabjy  Uie  trans- 
parency of  the  water,  and  its  shaUpwnefe  a* 
the  edge,  that  enabled  me  to  mark  t]>is  pha^ 
nomenon,  which  seemed  to  me  figt  fi  Uttk 
curious. 
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Having  occasion  at  one  time  to  walk  fre-. 
quentljr  upon  the  banks  of  that  river  for  seve- 
ral days  together^  I  could  not  help  observing 
a  black  kind  of  mark  that  ran  along  the  edge 
of  the  river  in  an  uninterrupted  line  wherever 
I  went,  very  like  the  dark  mark  left  by  water 
on  many  occasions  along  the  margin  of  pools 
where  the  bottom  is  gravel ;  which  line  fol- 
lowed the  bends  and  windings  of  the  river, 
being  often  suddenly  turhed  aside  by  stones  or 
other  interruptions  without  any  breach  of  its 
continuity;  This  line. had  frequently  caught., 
jny  eye,  without  attracting  particular  notice ; 
till  one  time  that  I  came  to  a  projecting  point 
round  which  the  current  was  brisker  tbati 
usual;  at  this  place  I  perceived  a  kind  of  vibra-  . 
tory  motion  in  the  line }  and  on  looking  closer, 
I  observed  something  like  the  wriggling  of  an 
animal,  making  efforts  to  stem  the  current.  I 
stooped  down,  and  put  my  hand  into  the  water 
to  touch  the  lixie,  with  a  view  to  examine  what 
it  was :  the  line  became  discontinued  when  my 
hand  approached  it,  and  I  could  touch  nothing 
of  it ;  but  it  united  again  as  soon  as  my  hand 
was  withdrawn.  This  induced  me  to  examine 
it  very  nearly ;  and  I  then  perceived,  to  my 
no  small  astonishment,  that  this  line  was 
formed  by  an  uninterrupted  series  of  small  eels. 
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moving  forward  with  great  celerity,  exacdy  m 
the  same  manner  as  a  long  file  of  soldiers 
might  march  without  interruption^  These  eck 
did  not  (as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect)  exceed 
half  an  inch  in  length,  but  were  in  all  respects 
perfectly  formed  like  the  common  €el.  The 
line>  might  perhaps,  on  an  average,  consist  of 
from  tvsrenty  to  thirty  in  breadth,  and  the  indi* 
viduals  being  ia  d^erent  degrees  of  forward- 
nefs,  and  close  to  each  other,  made  the  line 
uniform  without  any  thing  like  links  or  b»ak( 
of  any  sort.  I  observed  them  with  great  at- 
tention for  a  long  time ;  and  am  convinced 
that  they  advanced  with  a  progrefs  of  not  left 
than  four  miles  an  hour.  This  progreik  con* 
tthued,  without  interruption  night  or  day,  (oi 
eight  days  together  that  I  remained  at  that 
place :  how.  much  longer  it  continued,  I.  had 
no  opportunity  of  learning ;;  but'  there  was  no 
apparent  diminution  of  it  when  I  left  the  place* 
I  crossed  the  river  on  purpose  to  observe 
whether  there  was  a  similar  line  there,  and 
found  it  in  all  respects  the  same.  The  water 
in  which  they  floated  at  the  place  where  lob- 
served  them  was  ia  general  about  two  or  three 
inches  deep.  I  did  not  then  think  of  going  to 
a  still  deeper  part  of  the  river,  which  I  might 
have  found  at  a  few  miles  distance ;  and  I  now 
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itiucti  regret  that  I  did  not ;  as  I  think  it  pro- 
bable that  I  should  there  have  losr  sight  of 
thcni ;  for  there  they  might  have  been  dispersed 
tnore  equally  through  the  whole  body  of  the 
river,  and  could  not^  of  course^  have  been  ob- 
served, especially  if  the  water  was  deep,  with 
a  dark  muddy  bottom.  It  is  probable,  that  in 
this  manner  the  migration  of  eels>  which  I  aih 
satisfied  must  take  place  to  a  much  greater 
extent  in  many  other  riverSj,  has  been  so  little 
observed. 

From  the  data  above  stated,  it  is  easy  to 
compute  that  the  numbers  which  must  have 
thus  pafsed,  amounted  to  many  myriads  ^  What 
becomes  of  such  multitudes  of  fishes  we  may 
conjecture,  but  never  perhaps  shdil  be  able  to 
ascertain. 

■ 

The  above  observations  respect  the  spon- 
taneous movements  of  eels  upwards  in  rivers  j 
those  that  follow  give  indications  of  a  similar 
progrefs  daumwafds  at  one  season  of  the  year 
by  the  same  species  of  fishes.  There  is  in 
Scotland,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Linlithgow, 
a  pretty  considerable  lake,  commonly  called  in 
that  country  Linlithgow-loch  in  which  great 
quantities  of  eels  are  caught.     These  may  be 
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taken  by  hooks  and  lines  during  any  of  tlitf 
summer  months ;  but  the  principal  fishing  is  m 
the  month  of  October^  at  which  time  it  is 
found,  that  the  eels^  directed  by  natural  in- 
stinct)  discover  an  irresistible  propensity  to 
ifsue  from  the  loch  by  the  pafsage  liirough 
which  the  water  flows  from  it  to  the  sea.  At 
that  season  of  the  year,  then,  the  person  who 
rents  the  .  fisheries  of  the  loch,  puts  into  that 
pafsage  a  kind  of  box,  or  chest,  that  is  so 
Tormed  as  to  allow  free  pafsage  to  the  water, 
while  it  stops  those  6els  that  exceed  a  certain 
size.  This  kind  of  chest  is  every  raoraing 
emptied  of  its  fish,, which  are  there  found  in 
such  abundance  as  to  require  sometimes  to  be 
carried  off  in  carts.  The  fishing  season  con- 
tinues about  a  month ;  before  or  after  which 

« 

time  few  or  node  can  be  taken  in  that  way ; 
so  that  the  chest  is  then  removed,  and  the  paf- 
sage left  free. 

In  Wiltshire  also  a  similar  practice  prevails^ 
by  which  great  quantities  of  eels  are  taken 
every  year.  About  Wanninster,  where  the 
rivers  are  small,  and  more  rapid  in  their  course 
than  in  many  other  parts  of  England,  die  mills 
placed  on  the  streams  are  pretty  numerous,  and 
the  water  is  carefully  directed  inta  one  cban* 
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nel.  The  persons  pofsefsing  these  milte 
having  found  by  long  experience;  that  a  great 
number  of  fine  eels  go  down  the  river  during 
every  flood  that  happens  about  the  beginning 
of  October  each  year,  have  devised  a  kind 
of  box,  or  chest,  similar  to  the  above,  which 
they  call  an  eel*grate ;  this  they  then  place  in 
a  convenient  part  of  thi' river,  and  thus  great 
quantities  of  eels  are  caught^  which  they  dis- 
.  pose  of  to  very  good  account  But  they  find 
also,  that  no  eels  worth  mentioning  can  be 
taken  in  this  v^^y  at  any  other  season  of  the 
jrean 

9 

Whether  the  eels  that  are  thus  caught  in 
descending  the  river  are  near  the  breeding 
time,  as  the.  salmon  are'  which  ascend  the 
small  streams,  has  not  been  ascertained;  pro; 
bably  they  are :  but  if  so,  they  are  not  like  the 
salmon,  then  lean  and  out  of  condition,  but 
fat  and  full,  as  haddocks  are  in  January,  when 
they  are  in  full  roe.  It  is  probable^  that 
these  eels  deposit  their  young  somewhere 
near  the  mouths  of  the  rivers.  That  these 
large  eels  ascend  the  rivers  again  at  another 
season  of  the  year  till  they  regain  their  former 
haunts,  there  is  room,  firom  reason  and  ana- 
logy,  to  suppose }  but  their  progrefs  in  this  re- 
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6pect  has  not,  that  I  know  of,  bicen  remarked 
by  any  one.    This  circumstance   appears  to 
me  in  no  respect  surprbing ;  because  the  same 
facilities  do  not  take  place  for  discovering 
them  in   their  progrefs  upwardi  were  it  even 
certain,  as  for  that  in  their  descent.     In  the 
latter  case,  they  are  precipitated  by  the  current 
into  situations  where  they  cannot   so   easily 
make  there  escape,^  and  thus  elude  the  atten- 
tion  of  observers,  as  may  happen  in  their  as^ 
cending  progrefs.     They   may  have  been  at 
first  entangled  in  their  descent  in  baskets  or 
nets  whose  mouths  were  placed  towards  the 
purrent.     This  could  not  be  done  in  their  as- 
cending  progrefs^  and  although  devices  called 
eruives  have  been  invented  for  catching  sal- 
mon  in  ascending  the  rivers ;  yet,  the.  pro- 
grefs of  eels  in  that  directiop  having  not  been 
remarked,  no  contrivance  that  \  have  heard  of 
for  thus  catching  them  h^  been  devised.     It 
ought  alhp  to  be  remembered,  that  the  cur- 
rent, when  tl)e  rivers  are  swelled,  must  force 
them  forward  at  those  periods  in  which  they 
are  now  observed  ip  much  greater  numbers 
0ian  at  any  other,  so  ^  to  render  them  (ben  con- 
spicuous s  whereas,  in  mounting  the  river,  their 
progrefs,  by    being    more    equally    divided 
through  a  longer  period  of  time^  inust  be 
pprceptible, 
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Iti  confkmation  of  the  opinion^  that  this 
progrefs  may  hitherto  have  escaped  notice 
merely  from  our  not  having  adverted  to  it,  I 
may  be  allowed  to  remark,  that,  although 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  not 
a  river  in  the  kingdom,  especially  such  as 
derive  their  origin  from  marshes  or  extensive 
lakes,  in  which  the  eels  at  the  regular  season 
do  not  descend  the  river ;$  yet  unlefs  it  be  in 
the  two  cases  above  designed,  which  are  so 
similar  in  kind,  though  separated  at  such  a 
distance  as  to  leave  no  room  to  suspect  that 
the  practices  there, adopted  have  been  commu- 
nicated  from  the  one  to  the  oth'fer,  a  similar 

0 

progrefs  of  this  fish  has  never  been  remarked. 
For  my  own  pvt,  I  have  not  a  doubt,  from 
the  above  stated  facts^  that  a  similar  progrefs 
in  all  cases  must  take  place  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances; and  I  am  firmly  convinced,  that  by 
attending  to  these  facts  'with  care,  and  adopt- 
ing the  arrangements  that  reason  will  suggesit 
on  such  occasions,  many  beneficial  fisheries  of 
this  sort  may  be  established  in  situations  where 
hitherto  nothing  .of  the  kind  has  eyer  beep 
deemed  pof$jble. 

It'  is  perhaps  unnecefsary  to  remark,  that  if 
the  large   eels  do  indeed  return,  it  might  be 

L  1  4 
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pofeible,  by  watching  the  time  of  their  pror 
grefs,  to  devise  contrivances  for  stopping  them 
in  their  ascent  somewhat  similar  to  the  con- 
struction of  cruives  for  salmon,  which  might 
be  done  at  a  very  triffling  expense,  upon 
those  small  rills  especially  that  communicate 
with  swamps  or  lakes;  for  though  the  banks 
were  overflowed  during  floods,  yet  if  these 
eel-traps  occupied  the  fujl  width  of  the  rill, 
when  in  its  usudl  state,  no  lofs  could  be  sus- 
tained  during  floods;  as  the  strength  of  the 
current  would  at  that  time  interrupt  their  pro- 
grefs  upwards.  It  is  very  probable  also,  that 
if  the  large  eels  do  indeed  return,  they  may  do 
it  more  leisurely  than  they  descend,  especially 
where  the  water  runs  dead.  It  is  therefore, 
in  brisk  running  streams  that  we  shall  most 
likely  be  able  to  discover  the  circumstances 
that  affect  these  migrations. 

It  may  be  proper  also  to  remark,  tjjat  if  my 
tconjecture  respecting  the  periodical  migrations 
of  this  kind  offish  be  well  founded,  and  general, 
it  ought  to  follow,  that  fewer  ^eels  should  be 
found  in  those  lakes  where  the  water  as  itilsues 
from  them  falls  over  a  steep  rock,  forming 
^  deep  cascade,  than  in  others  where  the 
ppmmunication  with  the  sea  is  more  firecj 
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because^  though  the  eels  might  be  precipi- 
tated over  it  in  their  descent,  the  young  fiy 
would  be  there  interrupted  in  their  attempts 
to  ascend  over  it.  Exactly  such  is  the  case 
with  Loch-rschin,  a  large  fresh  water  lake 
in  the  shire  of  Sutherland  in  Scotland.  Can 
any  of  my  readers  inform  me  whether  eels 
abound  iri  that  lake  or  not,  and  whether  those 
that  are  there  found  are  in  any  respects  distin- 
guishable from  others  ?  I  ask  not  if  there  be 
any  eels  in  it ;  for  that  there  will  be  somcy  I 
have  no  doubt ;  but  the  question  is,  are  there 
as  many  as  in  similar  lakes,  belo^  which  thei^ 
is  no  steep  cascade  ? 

The  migrations  of  herrings,  though  the  know-r 
ledge  of  them  would  be  of  much  greater  con- 
sequence to  man  than  that  of  either  of  the 
'  former,  are  still  lefs  understood  than  those  are. 
With  regard  to  the  fishes  already  noticed^ 
though  our  information  be  but  small,  our 
judgment  in  respect  to  them  has  not  been  mis- 
led by  false  intelligence ;  so  that,  although  we 
have  much  to  learn,  we  have  nothing  to  un- 
learn: not  so  with  regard  to  herrings;  for 
though  our  knowledge  respecting  them  be 
indeed  extremely  limitedy  yet  every  person 
yf\iO  has  but  glanced  at  the  subject,  believes 


that  he  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  eveiy 
particular  lespectmg  the  oiigratjon  of  this  in-- 
leresting  littile  fish,  however  imperfect  his  in- 
formation may  be  respecting  other  particulars 
aiiecting  it.  Yet  I  am  not,  in  fact,  aw^are  of 
any  circumstance  respecting  the  natural 
history  of  the  herring  that  is  involved  in  such 
obscurity  as  that  of  its  emigrations;  so  that  we 
iiave  much  to  unlearn  before  we  can  begin  our 
warch  after  useful  information :  and  nothing 
afsuredly  can  tend  so  much  to  retard  our  pro- 
grefs  in  any  research  as  the  necelsity  of  diis 
Ikkid  of  retrograde  motion,  which  is  so  un- 
pleasing  to  the  feelings  of  man  in  generals 
that  many  persons  will  rather  choose  to  con* 
tinue  in  delusion  than  make  the  necefsaiy 
efforts  to  free  themselves  irom  its  influence. 

What  renders  the  case  pacticularly  hopelefs 
in  the  present  instance  is,  die  beautiful  simpli« 
city  of  the  system  that  has  been  invented  re* 
specting  this  matter,  the  length  of  time  that 
it  has  been  received  by  all  the  literary  world 
as  an  acknowledged  .truth,  and  the  high  au« 
thorities  (if  great  names'  sliall  be  admitted  as 
such)  that  may  be  adduced  in  support  of  it. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  authorities,  it  will 
not  be  difficulty  J  imagine^  to  show,  that  well  * 
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ascertained  &cts  so  evidently  contradict  that 
eystem^  as  of  n^eftity  to  compel  the  attentive 
inquircr,  whatever  reluctance  he  may  feel  on 
the  occasion,  entirely  to  abandon  the  hypo^ 
thesis  as  nntepable,  whatever  difficulty  he  may 
£nd  in  divising  another  that  shall  prove  satis* 
factory  :  but  as  error,  he  knows,  must  at  all 
events  be  abandoned,  before  truth  can  be  dis* 
aovered,  he  has  no  other  alternative  than  to 
follow  that  course, 

Who  the  person  was  that  first  published  the 
popular  account  of  the  migration  of  herrings^ 
i  have  not  yet  beep  abl^  to  learn ;  but  that  it 
was  admitted  as  a  true  account  before  th0 
year  1550,  when  Guicci^dini  wrot^  his  JDe^ 
scrittiont  depaesi  bq/si,  is  certain ;  for  he  there 
dihtinctly  details  it  as  such  in  nearly  the  samer 
terms  in  which  it  is  now  described ;  apd  it  hat 
been  copied  from  him,  or  his  authorities*  \sf 
all  the  writers  that  have  since  treated  q£  ther 
herring  fishery,  with  scarcely  a  sinrie  er*« 
Ception,  and  without  the  smallest  indication  of 
doubt  as  to  any  particular  respecting  it  being 
giving  by  any  of  them.  The  outlines  of  diis 
system  are  as  followT 

Jl)e  great  receptacle  of  herrings,  accoxdin^ 
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to  this  account  the  officina  gentium,  or.  gtan^ 
store-house,  from  which  the  whole  world  it 
sii{^lied  with  herrings,  is  the  great  Northern 
Ocean  r    In  this  unexplored  xetrpat,  they  are 
laid  to  be  accumulated  in  immense  multitudes 
during  the  early  part  of  each  year;    from 
whence  there  ifsues  forth  annually  about  the 
end  of  May,  or  beginning  of  June  (much  as  it 
would  seem,  after  the   same  manner    as  a 
swarn)  of  bees  ifsue  from  the  parent  hive),  aa 
immense  swarm  of  herrings^  which,  proceed- 
mg  in  a  compacted  body  in  a  southern  di- 
rection, gradually    fill  all  the  southern  sea^ 
that  lie  \n  the  course  of  their  progrefs.    This 
Sfximense  swarm  or  shoal  of  herrings  (as  it  is 
tt»cht>ically  called)  have,  according  to  this  ac- 
.count,  proceeded  so  far  \x\  their  course  as  to 
^reach  the  islands  of  Shetland  toward  or  before 
the  middle  of  June.     Here  these  islands,  op* 
posing  their  progrefs,  compel  the  herrings  to 
separate ;  one  body  of  the  fish  proceeds  for- 
ward along  the  eastern  shores  of  these  islands, 
which  in  their  progrefs  fill  all  the  lochs  [loch 
'means  here  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea  breaking 
into  the  land,  such  are  Loch-um,  Loch-duicb, 
and  all  the  other  lochs  in  the  west  Highlands] 
pnd  bays  on  the  western  coasts  of  the   con-: 
fpcpt>  the  Baltic  being  included  an^ong  the 
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kuimber.  Part  of  these  still  go  forward,  from 
which  are  detached  small  shoals .  which  ap- 
pear in  the  bays  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Scot- 
land*  Still  proceeding  forward,  they  at  length 
xeach  the  coast  of  Norfolk  about  the '  begin- 
ning of  October,  where  the  fishers  of  Yar- 
mouth then  find  them ;  but,  what  is  singularly 
remarkable,  none  have  ever  been  found  on 
the  opposite  coasts  of  Holland*  The  gr«at 
body  of  the  fish  bein^  by  this  time  much  di- 
vided, they  proceed  only  in  small  numbers  to 
:d)e  southward;  and  coasting  round  the 
BQUthem  shores  of  Britain,  they  finally  unite 
•  with  their  brethren,  which  had  separated  fi-om 
them  at  Shetland,  about  the  Lands  End  of 
Cornwall,  near  the  beginning  of  winter. 

Part  of  the  shoal  which  went  along  the 
Western  coasts  of"  Shetland^  soon  meeting  the 
Orkney  islands,  there  fill  all  the  bays  on  these 
coasts  that  they  encounter:  the  chief  bodj^ 
still  proceeding  to  the  west  of  these  islands, 
at  last  meet  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland 
and  the  western  isles,  and  are  thus  forced  once 
more  to  divide,  one  part  continuing  their  pro- 
grefs  between  the  main  land  and  the  western  . 
islands,  the  other  going  along  to  the  westward 
•f  these  islands,  filling  the  bays  of  these  coasts  in 
their  progrefs.    They  thus  pafs  on  between  the 
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main  land  and  the  Isle  of  Man»  a  detachment 
proceeding  at  the  same  time  along  the  west 
coasts  of  Ireland  \  till,  fitially,  the  remains  of 
tbese  two  divisions  join  dieir  long«)ost  com« 
panions  about  the  coasts  of  CornwaUj  wtiere 
they  disappear,  and  return  as  welt  as  Afey  can, 
but  nobody  knows  how,  to  thisir  original  habi- 
tation in  the  Northern  Ocean^  tO'  be  ready  at 
the  appointed  time  to  set  out  anew  in  tbetr 
annual  progrels. 

Such,  in  few  words,  are  the  outlines-  of  tNe 
tale  that  has  been  told,  and  gravely  repeated 
as  undeniable  facts,  by  allour  writers  for  tfance 
hundred  years  past    No  deubt,  such*  a  tale  is 
well  calculated  to  catch  the  minds  of  the  mul- 
titude ;  for  it  has  so  much  of  the.  wonderful  as 
cannot  fail  to  operate  powerfully  on   their 
imaginations .;   but  one  would  conceive  that 
this  very  circumstance  should  have  induced 
philosophers  to  suspect  that  there  might  be 
some  fallacy  in  it,  and  thus  have  induced  them 
to  compare  and  examine  the  facts  on  which 
it  is  said  to  rest,  and  thus  to  establish,  without 
doubt,  either  its  truth  or  its  fallacy.    I  cannot, 
however,  find  that  this  has  been  d«ne  by  wy 
one ;  so  that  the  task^  thus  late,  has  at.  last 
&Uen  to  my  share. 
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• 

I.  inysel£^  like  most  of  those,  I  pfesiune,. 
who  shall  read  this,  fov  a  great  many  years  of 
my  life  relied  wkh  the  most  unsuspecting  con^* 
fidence  upon  the  tinith  of  thb  tale  in  all  its 
parts;  conceiving  that  so  many  men  of  the 
most  respectable  talents,  could  not  have  pro- 
pagated it  with  such  steadinejls  without  having 
examined  it  with  attention.  In.  this  state  of 
mind  I  entered  upon  a  survey  of  the  fisheries 
on  the  coast  of  Scotland  in  the  year  1784. — 
But  my  embarrafsment  was  great,  when  oa 
conversing  with  actual  fishermen,  who  had 
long  followed  that  employment  as  a  businefs> 
instead  of  meeting  with  that  beautiful  arrange- 
ment that  I  expected,.  I  found  myself  involved 
'  in  a  chaos  of  contradictory  facts,  which  could 
in  no  way  be  brought  to  quadrate  with  the 
above  hypothesis ;  and  the  ineffectual  efforts 
I  made  to  reconcile  these,  involved  my  mind 
for  a  time  in  the  utmost  perplexity  and  con- 
fusion. To  free  myself  from,  this  embarrafsing 
situation,  I  resolved  >  to  set  aside  all  idea  of 
hypothesis  or  system  of  aay^  kind,  and .  to  at- 
tend to  facts  only  as  they  occured;  and^. 
having  carefully  ascertained  them»  enter  them 
in  my  minutes  with  the  most  scrupulous  fideli- 
ty. Even  the  fishermen  themselves,  I  found,, 
had  been  embarraised  in  the  same  way  as  I 
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waSy  SO  that  when  they  attempted  to  give  i, 
connected  view  of  the  procedure  which  thejr 
ought  to  foUow,  it  would  in  general  have  led 
to  a  conduct  extremely  different  from  that 
which  they  found  themselves  under  the  neces- 
sity of  a^ering  to  in  practice ;  thus  it  required 
a  steady  attention  to  discriminate  between  the 
direction  they  gave  s  as  a  rule  of  conduct^  and 
the  procedure  they  actually  did  adopt  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  businefe;  the  last  of 
which  I  marked  with  eare^  and  the  first  was 
with  equal  caution  totally  neglected :  nor  was 
it  till  after  a  very  careful  collation  of  the  facts 
thus  obtained,  that  the  fallacy  of  this  long- 
lived  hypothesis  became  clearly  apparent. 
These  facts  I  threw  together  in  an  Appendix 
to  the  report  that  I  presented  to  the  C<Mn- 
mittee  of  Parliament,  on  the  Northern  fisb- 
cries,  anno  1785,  that  has  been  since  published 
in  the  account  of  the  Hebrides,  Appendix, 
No.  2,  to  which  the  curious  reader,  whb 
wants  full  information  on  this  subject,  is  re- 
ferred. The  few  facts  that  follow  will  be  sufli* 
cient,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  show  the 
fallacy  of  that  hypothesis. 

If  the  hypothesis  above  stated  had  been 
well  founded,  the  fishing  forherringsinall  the 
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European  seas  ought  to  begin  first  in  the  most 
northerly  parts,  and  gradually  extend  to  the 
southward  -,  but  how  do  facts  in  this  respect 
stand?    Although  much  irregularity  prevails 
i^rith  respect  to  the  time  when  the  fishery  com- 
mences on  different  parts  of  the  coast;  yet 
there  is  in  some  cases  a  sort  of  order  observ- 
able, which,  though  not  invariably  steady,  is 
neverthelefs,  on  an  average  of  years,  pretty 
uniform.     In  this  sense  then  it  may  be  said, 
that  the  earliest  herring  fisheries  on  the  coasts 
of  Britain,  ait  those  on  the.  coast  of  the  Isle 
of  Man,  and  in  Loch-fine.     Herrings  on  an 
average  of  seasons,  are  caught  in  these  two 
places  two  months  (often  three  months)  be- 
fore a  single  herring  can  be  observed  on  any 
of  the  coasts  of  Scotland,  or  the  Isles  from 
Cape  Wrath  to  the  Mull  of  Cantjrre ;  though 
it  is  obvious,  by  inspection  of  the  map,  that, 
had  the  hypothesis  been  just,  the  fishes  could 
not  have  got  to  either  of  these  jftices  without 
having  first  pafsed  Cape  Wrath,  and  all  the 
other  places  between  that  and  the  Mull  of 
Cantyre.    How  then,  it  may  be  asked,  should 
it  so  happen,  that  nine  years  out  of  ten  they 
are  first  seen  in  these  two  southern  stations  ? 

Again  :  few  henings  are  in  general  to  be 
Volume  //•  M  m 
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found  on  Hie  Orkneyxoast,  where  they  shouM, 
by  the  hypothesis,  abound  in  i^nmense  mul- 
titudes in  the  naonth  of  June<;  yet,  instead  of 
this,  it  is  seldom  that  a  single  herring  can  be 
there  caught  at  that  season  of  the  year;  and 
the  few  herrings  that  can  be  there  caught  aie 
taken  only  during  the  winter  months,  long 
after  they  should  have  deserted  those  seas. 

Again :  by  the  hypothesis  we  should  expect 
that  the  herrii^s  in  their  progreis  soutbivaid^ 
in  the  month  of  June,  when  the  north  coast  of 
Scotland,  fromCape  Wrath  to  Tbusso,  opposed 
their  progrefs,  could  not  fail  to  be  then  pushed 
in  immense  m«k]titude6  into  all  the  creeks  and 
^ys  on  this  coast.  The  fact,  however,  is,  that 
scarcely  any  herrings  can  be  there  caught  ^  amd 
the  few  that  are  there  found  are  chiefly  caught 
in  winter.  The  same  observations  apply  lo 
Ihe  Murray  Firth,  in  which,  toward  bivemefi^ 
a  few  herrings  sometimes  may  be  found,  aad 
6till  more  during  late  years  on  the  east  coast 
of  Caithnefs  3  but  here  also  the  principal  fish- 
ing season  is  winter,  when  they  ought  long  ta 
have  abandoned  that  coast.  It  deserves  also 
to  be  remarked,  that,  although  the  Dutch,  frooi 
the  conveniency  and  safety  of  Brafsay  sound 
in  Shetland,  have  established  that  station  «s  a 
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general  r^ndeEVow  for  tiietr  bufses,  from 
whence  they  are  to  take  their  departure  on  the 
26th  of  June,  to  prosecute  the  fisheries  during 
Ae  ensiling  season  ^fvherever  they  shall  find  it 
most  convenient ;  yet  the  herring  fishery  that 
<8ie  natives  occasionally  follow  on  that  coast,  is 
not  in  the  summer,  but  in  the  winter  season. 
It  •deserves  farther  to  be  remarked,  that  on  the 
-coast  of  Sweden,  not  much  to  the  southward 
of  Shetland,  the  herring  fishery  never  com- 
mences till  toward  the  month  of  December. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  supposed 
progri^fs  of  the  herrings  southward  is  at  such  a 
Tate  as  Ibat  they  reach  Yarmouth  about  the 
month  of  Oct^4>eri  and  this  fact  has  been 
deemed  the  most  tmdeniable  proof  of  the  truth 
of  the  hy|>othesisi.  But  though  it  be  admitted, 
that  the  herring  fishery  begins  with  as  much 
regularity  at  YarmouA  in  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber, as  it^loes  at  the  Isle  of  Man  and  Loch-fine 
in  the  month  of  June  y  yet  these  two  facts,  so 
clearly  contradicting  each  other,  only  tend  to 
liiow  the  groundlefsnefs  of  that  hypothesis: 
more  especially  when  connected  with  those  that 
have  been  already  stated 3  to  which  I  beg  leave 
to  add  the  following.  About  eight  or  nine 
year»  ago,  a  large  body  of  herrings  was  dis- 
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covered  in  the  Frith  of  Forth  above  Leitb  in 
the  month  of  November,  where  they  continued 
in  great  numbers  till  the  month  of  February. 
They  have  made  their  appearance  in  the  same 
place,  and  nearly  at  the  same  season,  every 
year  since  that  time,  though  they  have  never 
been  discovered  there  till  more  than  a  month 
after  the  Yarmouth  fisheries,  so  much  soudi  of 
them,  were  at  the  best^  and  had  begun  to  de- 
cline. 

Finallv,  to  conclude  this  branch  of  om  sub- 
ject:  the  herring  fisheries  on  the  coasts  of 
Hampshire,  in  the  south  of  England,  usually 
take  place  in  the  month  of  October,  at  the  very 
same  time  with  that  at  Yarmouth,  both  which 
fishings  are  ended  some  time  in  November; 
whereas  in  the  narrow  seas^  within  reach  of 
the  London  market^  it  is  well  known,  tfut 
herrings  are  caught  occasionally,  and  sold  in 
the  street&of  London,  in  the  months  of  Novem* 
bcr,  December,  January,  February,  March, 
April,  and  May ;  but  chiefly  in  this  last  month, 
when  there  is  scarcely  a  year  occurs  in  whidi 
they  are  not  to  be  found  there  in  abundance ; 
at  which  time,  according  to  the  hypothesis, 
they  should  be  all  far  to  the  northward  of  Shet- 
land. 
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From  these  facts,  to  which  might  be  added 
many  more  were  it  deemed  necefsary,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  the  account  of  the  migrations  of  her-* 
rings  above  quoted  is  entirely  hypothetical, 
and  is  clearly  contradicted  by  the  most  unde- 
niable evidence ;  so  that  it  ought  to  be  aban- 
doned as  erroneous  and  chimerical. 

That  herrings,  however,  do  shift  from  place 
to  place  occasionally,  and  keep  together  for  the 
most  part  in  great  bodies  called  shoals,  is  an 
undeniable  fact ;  but  what  the  causes  of  these 
migrations  are,  or  whither  they  go  when  they 
withdraw  from  our  sight,  remains  yet  to  be  dis- 
covered. The  following  facts  and  obser«> 
vations,  tending  to  lead  to  an  elucidation  of 
this  circumstance,  deserves  consideration,  be- 
cause, whatever  tends  to  develope  the  truth, 
must  at  the  same  time  augment  the  knowledge 
and  extend  the  powers  of  man. 

The  above  stated  facts,  and  all  others  known 
respecting  herrings,  tend  not  to  'give  the 
smallest  indication  of  any  large  and  regular 
progrefs  of  the  whole  body  in  any  one  direc- 
tion whatever  at  regular  periods  of  the  year. 
We  find  them  at  the  same  season  of  the  year 
at  Dronthein  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  at  Caithnefs 
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and  the  Isle  of  Wight^  at  Stockholm  and  at 
London.  This  might  naturally  lead  us  to  sus- 
pect, that  the  herrings,  when  they  retired  Btoai 
our  view>  went  to  much  shorter  distances  fbaa 
has  heen  supposed ;  and  that  those  which  appear 
occasionally  on  different  coasts  are  not  in  fact 
the  same  hody  of  fish,  but  distinct  and  separate 
shoals  that  have  no  necefsary  connexion  with 
each  other,  but  may  retain  their  station  nearly 
throughout  the  whole  year.  Haddocks,  we 
know,  are  caught  upon  nuiny  coasts  ;  yet  no 
one  ever  took  it  into  his  head  to  believe  that 
the  haddocks  which  are  caught  on  the  Norfolk 
coast  are  the  same  body  of  fish^  or  ev^t  ihter* 
mixed  with  those  that  are  caught  on  th^  sboDes 
of  Aberdeen.  Why  then  should  we  suppose 
that  the  herrings  on  the  Norfolk  coast  are  die 
identical  fi^h  that  are  seen  in  SbetlaBd  ? 

That  haddocks  as  well  as  herrings  do  8ome» 
times,  from  causes  unknown  to  us,  leave  their 
usual  haunt,  and  retire  we  know  not  whither, 
is  made  evident  by  the  following  fact,  which 
is  in  the  recollection  of  thousands  of  persont 
who  may  read  this.  About  tjjn  or  twelve 
years  ago,  haddocks  disappeared  all  along  the 
south-east  coasts  of  Scotland,  insomuch  that 
one  fish  of  this  sort  could  not  be  there  caught 
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ty&ere  fauodreds  used  to  be  taken.  This  scais^ 
cily  continii^d  there  for  the  space  of  six  on 
seven  yeaosnicady^  when,  (hat  kind  of  fish  agaia 
tmi^pectedly  returned  to  those  shores  in^  d». 
great  abundance  as  formerly :  aodj  what  ]»  not 
a  little  remarkable,  it  was  observed  that  those 
vAnch  did  retuitn.  were  of  a  much  larger  size 
than*  those-  thaife  went  away.  Whither  these 
haddocks  retiiidd  during  the  time  they  were 
absent,  no'One  knows,  it  only  seems  probable 
that  they  had  merely  withdrawn  tjiemselved 
from  the  coa^  tilt'  they  were  beyond  the  reach 
ef  the  fishermen-;  for  had  they  gone  to  anothiNi 
pax^t  of  the  coast  it  must  have  been  observcti 
by  the  inoceased  numbecs  there^  which  waa  in 
no  case  perceptible. 

•  It  seems?  to  me  extremely:  piobable*.  that  hcf« 
rings,  as  well  as  haddocks,  do  not  in  geaefair 
depart  far  from  their  native  place,  and  that 
they  never,  at  any  season  of  the  year,  abandon 
entJiFely  any  of  those  seaa  on  the  shores  of 
which  they  have  been  usually  discovered  in 
g^reat  quantities ;  but  that,  impelled  by  some, 
instjnpt  or  nabiDal  want,  they  at  certain  seasons 
approaeh  the  shore,,  or  rise  near  to  the  surface 
ofi  the  water,  so.  as  to  come  within  the  reach  of 
man,  from  whence  they  occasionally  withdraw 
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themselves  into  deep  water^  where  they  lie 
concealed  from  us.  Upon  this  supposition  aU 
the  facts  above  stated,  and  every  other  fact  re- 
specting the  herring  that  has  come  to  my 
knowledge,  perfectly  harmonize. 

We  have  it  in  our  power  to  adduce  some 
facts  in  support  of  this  hypothesis  even  stronger 
than  any  of  those  already  mentioned.  There 
are  many  and  strong  indications  that  there  are 
different  breeds  of  herrings,  as  well  as  of  cattk, 
sheep,  and  other  domestic  animals,  which  may 
be  distinguished  from  each  other  by  charac- 
teristical  marks  plainly  perceptible;  and  which, 
from  the  strong  gregarious  nature  of  this  fish, 
can  be  traced  distinctly  for  a  greater  length  of 
time,  and  through  a  greater  variety  of  circum- 
stances,  than  perhaps  any  other  kind  of  Bsk 
whatever. 

The  first  hint  of  any  thing  of  this  sort  I  ever 
met  with,  was  among  the  practical  fishermen, 
who  had  in  no  sort  generalized  their  notions 
on  this  subject,  but  who  spoke  as  decisively  of 
the  Loch-fine  or  Isle  of  Man  herrings,  and 
others,  and  seemed  to  have  as  clear  an  idea  of 
the  distinctions  between  them,  as  a  grazier  in 
England  would  speak  of  the  Leicester^  Ltn« 
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colnshtrCj  and  South-down  sheep.  From  these 
persons,  however,  I  could  draw  no  decisive  in* 
formation^  for  their  descriptions  were  so  vague 
that  they  conveyed  no  precise  idea;  and  my 
mind  had  not  yet  got  into  the  track  to  enable 
me  to  make  any  clear  arrangements.  It  was 
not  till  I  fell  in  with  Mr.  Macdonell  of  Bar- 
rasdale,  a  man  of  strong  understanding,  whose 
employment  [bailiff  of  the  herring  fisheries,  a 
kind  of  local  superintendant  to  preserve  order 
among  the  fishermen  on  the  coasts  of  Scotland] 
obliged  him  to  attend  particularly  to  the  her* 
riilg  fishery,  and  the  cu^cumstances  affecting  it 
throughout  his  whole  life.  It  is  to  him  that  I  am 
indebted  for  the  fects  that  enabled  me  at  last 
to  perceive  a  ray  of  light  that  gave  some  indi- 
cations that  the  impenetrable  gloom  in  which 
this  subject  has  been  hitherto  enveloped,  may 
be  at  last  difsipatedt 

Mr.  Macdonell  discriminated  the  different 
breeds  of  herrings  that  were  in  his  own  neigh* 
bourhood  with  much  greater  accuracy  than  an/ 
of  the  others  I  had  conversed  with,  insomuch 
that  he  could  not  only  point  them  out  at  once 
when  showed  to  him,  but  could  even  mentioa 
their  distinctive  marks,  which  he  gave  me  ia 
writing  to  the  following  effect.     '^  The  hex^ 
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i&igs  of  diU  loch  (Loch^um)  and  Locb^duidi,. 
[in  ite  yicini^  to  the  nocthw«rd]  I  measr  thr 
bome-^bred  ones^  aoe  diort^  their  hellios  pitK 
minefifi,  their  backs  thick  and  nUfa^r  halldw,  or 
bending^  ihwards  about  thcr  middle  of  tt».  than, 
stmight;  ^nd,  as  the  hersmgs  of  both  bagw 
seem  to  be  the  same,  when  they  leave  £/>ch- 
dtaich  [during  the  8ea30n  they  fkeqvent  tfae^ 
shoves}  they  genesaliy  cast  upt  heK.  Those 
c(  Loch-nevidi  [to  the  southward]  haye-  more 
of*  the  sabnon  shape,  zk  stronger^  and  have 
large  black  and  full  eyes.  Those  of  Lodi-na- 
nuach  [favlher  southward  sbiH]  hai^e  somedmig 
that  di^ihguiah. them  from  both-."  Hm^  o^ik 
dl»»  We*  find  that  a  skiUul  eye  can  maib  a  pei^ 
ceptibfe' d^reoce  whbre  no  words  oan  be  in- 
vented to'  convey  an  idea  of  it  ?  The  jewelbc 
cfan^thus  distinguish  a  false  from  a  truebnUiant^ 
where  another  person  could  Kcognise  no  Oi^ 
ference  :  nor  could  he  give  any  idea  to  another 
how  this  can  be  done. 

*  Mr.  Macdonell,  taking  it  for  granted  Aat . 
the  shoat  of  fish  which  frequented  the  same 
haunts  for  years  together  had  been  bred  tikdmi 
always  denominates  them  home-biedfish, wdieft 
he  wants  tQ  distinguish,  them  from  any  fbretga 
^hoal  of  herrings  that  may  accidently  inlpimis 
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whb  tlteoav  which  frequently  is  die  case,,  and 
ivJbcli  is  ta  be  expected;  iar  nn  boimdarieR 
can  be  there  fixed  tg  confiBci  tfaecik  ^  Sooit^ 
times,  he  obsenres,  these  fiiMign  fish  conofe* 
into  the  bay  Aat  does  not  beloa^  to  Ibem^  andT 
the  native  heiringa  theinsehce$  sometimes  make- 
a  tnca  eke^ilicre,  but  usualty  retiini  again  j**^ 
though  diese  are  no  doubt  oqcasipns  in  wkich- 
they  may  go  so  £Eur  as  to  Jose. their  path^  and 
never  return  any  more ;  these  wanderers  taking 
up  their  residence  at  last  in  some  suHaMe  situa**' 
tictn>  where  perhaps  no  herrings  before  wefe^ 
knewn>  which  they  make  their  home,  and  leave^ 
it  not  for  years,  perhaps  for  ages.  What  feP 
lows  is  a  siight  sketch  of  some  progfeisions  of 
this  sort  diat  had  been  remarked  by  the  saiAe 
gentleman.     He  thiui  proceeds ; 

"  About  efeven  years  ago  [this  was  written' 
anno  1784]  says  he,  a  very  large  shoal  of 
f(ws^ign  fish  appeared  at  Gare-loch  [east  from 
the  north  point  of  the  I^  of  Skye]  about  the 
beginning  of  August.  Their  course  was  from 
the  north  southward,  and  in  their  progrefs 
fiUed  all  the  lochs  [bays]  as  far  southward  as 
Liochrduicb  [aboMt  40  miles.}  A  small  branch 
of  it  came  into>  this  loch,  [Loch^um,  about  8 
miles  morel  continued  in  it  five  days,  and  then 
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disappeared,  carrying  with  them  a  small  bodf 
of  home*bred  fish  they  found  in  the  loch. 
They  continued,  however,  longer  in  the  bays 
to  the  northward,  then  retired  to  the  offing, 
when  they  returned  to  these  bays  -,  I  mean,  to 
tiie  northern  ones,  and  to  those  on  the  north 
and  east  of  Skye,  where  they  remained  until 
die  beginning  of  January.  In  this  way  they 
continued  to  make  their  appearance,  early  and 
Jate,  for  five  years,  or  until  the  whole  body  of 
them  were  perhaps  destroyed ;  nor  did  I  hear^ 
nor  do  I  think  that  this  skoal  ever  removed  far- 
mer to  the  southward  or  westward.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  the  liome-bredjish  were  all  along 
distinguishable  from  them.  Snce  that  time 
xu>  considerable  shoal  of  foreign  fish  appeared 
in  my  district ;  though  now  and  then  a  few, 
probably  the  remains  of  the  great  shoal,  were 
distinguishable  among  the  home-bred  fish.   « 

"  In  the  year  1753,  he  proceeds,  a  veiy 
large  shoal  of  foreign  fish  came  into  Loch- 
broom,  and  the  bays  in  its  neighbourhood,  in 
winter.  They  continued  their  visits  for  three 
or  four  years;  then  slackened.  Soon  after  they 
appeared  in  Barra,  in  winter  likewise.  They 
continued  a  year  or  two,  and  then  made  oE 
The  winter  following  they  came  into  the  bays 
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on^  the  W€st  side  of  Skye  in  immense  quan- 
tities, and  continued  to  return  regularly  every 
October  or  November  till  the  year  1765,  and 
afterwards  in  smaller  bodies  till  1768,,when 
they  entirely  vanished." 

From  these  facts  combined  I  can  see  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  that,  instead  of  the  whole  mafs  of 
herrings  that  are  any  where  found  in  our  seas 
being  one  individual  shoal,  which,  being  all 
bred  in  one  place,  and  proceeding  in  a  regu- 
lar course,  only  separate  for  a  time  as  circum- 
stances direct,  and  afterwards  unite  at  one 
season,  that  they  may  set  out  anew  in  theit 
annual  circuit,  and  therefore  must,  of  course, 
be  all  of  one  individual  kind,  they  are  in 
reality  a  variety  of  kinds  of  fish  of  the  same 
species,  which  have  beeg  originally  bred  in 
different  parts  of  the  se|(^  and,  being  of  a  na* 
ture  strongly  gregarious,  they  continue  to  fre- 
quent nearly  the  same  original  haunts  to  which 
they  have  from  their  infancy  been  habituated, 
and  only  accktentally  at  times  intermingle 
with  other  sorts :  that  although  they  choose  in 
general  to  abide  near  their  native  shores,, 
yet  they  are  impelled  by  some  natural  propen- 
sity, of  the  cause  of  which  we  are  ignorant^  to 
make  occasional  transitions  from  place   to 
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phoe:  that  in  reg^avd  to  <faese  taansitiaaij 
though  tfaey  «re  tronfined  to  no  iparticalar  sea« 
wo  of  the  jcstt  if  the  hemngs  in  general  be 
constdcved^  yet  if  liie  }»rticu)ar  breeds  «r 
shoals  only  be  adverted  to^  a  Cettaki  sort  of 
regularity  is  observable  in  this  respect^  so  that 
ttey  retwn  to  >the  sa^ie  'place  tiearly  aft  the 
tame  seafton  CM  year  as  at  anertiber;  and  Aat 
:^pviieii  any  great  body  of  fliem  hav^e  once 
iiKed'<ma  station^  they  usttalty  continue  to  ftt-^ 
4|Qent  k  fer  a  g^at  many  year§.  R  often  hap- 
pens^ liowevter^  that,  after  having  continued 
lor  a  gi«at  length  of  time  to  f^quent  one 
liMioii,  lAief  so^netimes  abandon  it  entirely^ 
eren  for  ages  together,  without  being  wen 
Aert  at  aK;  b<rt  tehMiet*  they  retire  when 
^ey  make  their  short  disappearance,  or  where 
Aey  go  when  they  withdraw  entirely  from  a 
particular  station,  is  not  known,  but  remains 
for  future  investigation.  That  the  particulars 
above  staled  accord  better  with  well-knowa 
£ict6  reifiecting  the  herrihg  fishery  than  any 
other  hypothesis  that  has  erer  been  offered  to 
the  pAlic,  will,  I  think,  be  easy  to  prove: 
at&d)  tf  it  be  so,  certain  practical  coronaries 
say  he  deduced  firom  it  'diat  may  be  of  con- 
•idtnbk  utility  in  the  prosecution  of  tiiat 
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'fishery  in  future,  s6  that  it  wdl  deserrtfs  to  tm 
particularly  investigated. 

"Enough  has  been  abeady  said  to  iimrlidaitfc 
the  notion  of  the  great  annual  migration  of 
licrrings,  and  of  their  retiring  to  the  polar  re- 
gions in  winter  to  breed.  That  they  do  bree4 
in  all  the  seas  in  which  they  hate  evet  bcea 
found,  admits  pf  the  most  decisive  evidence  ; 
for  there  is  scarcely  a  take  of  herrings  any 
where  in  which  there  are  not  to  be  found  indi- 
vidual fishes  in  all  their  stages  of  gestation ; 
some  in  full  roe,  some  lately  delivered  only^ 
or  shotten  as  they  are  called^  and  others  havinj^ 
a  roe  only  beginning  to  be  formed.  This  is 
so  evidently  the  case,  that  the  Dutch,  who 
have  bestowed  more  attention  on  the  herring 
fishery  than  any  other  nation,  and  attained  ta 
the  greatest  perfection  yet  known  in  curing 
that  kind  offish,  have  considered  it  as  an  ob- 
ject worthy  of  legislative  regulation.  Accord- 
ingly we  find,  that  in  all  their  placarts  for 
this  purpose,  it  is  exprefsly  ordained,  that  all 
the  herrings  caught  shall  be  carefully  ex- 
amined and  separated  into  three  sorts,  viz.  the 
prime  herrings,  those  of  an  inferior  quality, 
and  the  shotten  herrings  (which  are  the  worst, 
and  cannot  be  offered  for  sale  without  a  marlc 
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to  distinguish  them  as  such) :  nor  can  that 
be  a  doubt  that  the  superior  excellence  of  the 
Dutch  herrings  is  in  a  great  measure  to  be 
attributed  to  this  sortings  which  is  neglected 
by  other  nations.  Eveiy  fisherman  where 
herrings  are  caught  recognises^  it  is  truei  the 
same  distinction^  and  -  readily  admits  the  fact, 
that  shottcn  herrings  are  to  be  found  eveiy 
where,  and  at  every  season  of  the  year,  whcre- 
cver  herrings  are  caught,  though  they  arc  also 
aware  that  there  are  at  some  times  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  them  in  this  state  than  at 
others.  It  is  therefore  an  undeniable  fact,  that 
herrings  are  bred  in  all  the  seas  in  which  this  fish 
is  to  be  found,  and  at  every  season  of  the  year. 

It  is,  however,  at  the  same  time  admitted  (ai 
has  been  just  stated)  that  a  much  greater  pro- 
portion of  them  arc  in  that  state  atone  particular 
season  in  certain  districts  than  at  other  seasons. 
At  some  times  nine  out  of  ten  nearly  will  be 
found  in  this  state,  and  sometimes  not  one  in  a 
score;  and  which  deserves  to  be  particularly  re- 
marked, this  does  not  occur  always  at  the  same 
,  time  of  the  year.  Sometimes  a  body  of  herrings 
will  be  found,  alike  at  an  early  or  late  season, 
which  are  almost  entirely  in  this  debilitated 
state;  while  at  the  very  same  time  another 
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body  of  herrings  will  be  found  at  no  great 
distance  from  them,  that  have  vefy  few  shotten 
among  them :  but,  if  the  same  body  of  fish 
hare  continued  in  one  haunt  Vefy  teng,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  in  regard  to  these  fish,  a 
much  greater  number  of  theitl  may  be  found 
to  be  in  that'  state  (shotten)  generally  at  on^ 
season  than  at  others.  For  instance^  I  have 
been  afsured,  by  a  person  who  has  paid  a  good 
deal  of  attention  to  the  herring  fishery  on  the 
coast  of  Hampshire,  that  before  the  end  of 
October  few  shotten  herrings,  are  taken  there; 
but  if  the  fishing  continue  after  that  season, 
many  more  are  found  in  that  state,  on  which 
account  the  fishing  there  is  then  usually  dis- 
continued ;  whereas  on  the  coast  of  Sweden, 
in  the  Frith  of  Forth  of  late  years,  on  the 
coast  of  Gaithnefs^  and  in  many  other  of  the 
lochs  on  the  west  coasts  of  Scotland  and  Ire^ 
land,  the  fisheries  are  usually  only  beginning 
in  November  or  December,  and  continue 
through  the  months  of  January  and  February* 
Kay,  it  sometimes  happens,  that  in  these 
lochs^  a  body  of  fish  which  are  most  of  them  in 
a  lean  foul  state  (shotten)  will  desert  it,  and 
be  succeeded  by  another  shoal,  which  is  iil 
the  most  perfectly  sound  state.  This  afibrds  to 
me  a  ihost  decisive  proof  that  there  are 
Falumc  II.  Na 
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distinct  and  separate  breeds  of  herrings^  a& 
there  are  of  any  other  animals. 

That  the  herring,  however,  hais  a  natural 
{propensity  to  withdraw  itself  from  the  shores,, 
or  to  retire  from  the  surfece  df  the  water  to- 
wards the  bottom,  about  the  time  of  spawn- 
ing, seems  to  me  probable  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  being  found  by  experience,  that 
the  greatest  proportion  of  the  fish  that  are 
caught  in  our  seas  are  in  their  sound  state, 
unlefs  it  t)e  perhaps  in  some  particular  cases 
where  they  he  forcibly  deteitied  longer  than 
they  might  be  naturally  inclined  to  remain ; 
such  as  on  the  coast  of  Sweden,  ti^here  h  h 

*  m 

the  custoni  to  surround  a  whole  hadj  offish 
with  a  very  long  net,  having  the  two  ends  of 
the  net  joined  to  die  ^brc,  an<i  then  taking 
them  out  with  smaller  nets  wfthrn  (his  kind 
of  inclosure  la  such  situations  they  ^ay  be 
forcibly  retained  a  long  'while,'  so  that  many 
of  them  may  be  caught  fn  that  state.  "What 
the  fact  is  wfth  regard'  t6  ¥His  particular  In 
Sweden,  lliave  had  no  opportunity  of  "beiug, 
informed. 

V 

That  herrings  contmue  alllhetl^lnfeT  in  'the 
sea  near  those  coasts  where  Hhcy  ''are  usuid^ 
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caught,  is  rendered  probable  from  the  expe- 
rience of  tlie  fishermen  at  Drotitheim  in  Nor- 
way, who  can  catch  them,  and  actually  do  catch 
.them  as  bait,  at  all  seasons  j  and  by  the  fisfeer- 
jnep  in  I-och-fine  in  Scotland/  who  invariably 
afsert  that  they  are  in  that  sea  at  all  times^ 
though  they  are  too  deep  at  certain  seasons  to 
be  within  reach  of  their  nets;  and,  as  it  is 
well  known,  that  the  herring  never  takes  any 
bait,  they  never  can  be  caught  by  lines.  JBut 
the  fishermen  in  Loch-fin^  positively  afsert, 
that  their  lines  for  catching  other  fish  are 
often  covered  with  the  spawn  of  the  herrings. 
A  probable  way  of  discovering  whether  the 
herrings  do  actually  continue  in  our  seas 
inight  be,  to  examine  the  stomachs  of  the 
Urger  fish  that  arc  caught,  such  as  codling, 
hake,  &c.  though  this  cannot  afford  ?l  certain 
criterion,  as  these  kinds-  of  fish  are  well 
.  known  only  to  frequent  shallow  banks  in  the 
seas  jvhereas  »the  herrings,  .when  they  afc 
about  to  breq^,^  may  seek  the  deepest  wateri 
only  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  their  spawn, 

or  for  other  reasons!    Cod  are  found  o»  banks 

'^  '     .....  .       ,  .... 

irom  10  to  ,40  fathoms  deep;  ling  from  20  to 

200  ^thorns;  but  seldom  are  they  look.ed  for  ^t 

Jbcse  .?reat  depths.      If  future  observations 

shall  prove  it  to  be  a  truth,  that  the  herring 

Na  2 
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naturally  retires  to  deep  water  to  deposit  ds< 
spawn^  and  only  approaches  the  surface^  or 
draws  near  to  the  shores^  when  the  greatest 
part  of  the  shoal  are  in  their  soundest  state 
of  health,  we  shall  indeed  have  reason  to  ad- 
mire the  bounty  of  Providence,  which  hath 
implanted  that  propensity,  which  brings  Ais 
little  fish  so  opportunely  within  the  reach  of 
human  power;  nor  will  the  remark  of  Guicciar- 
dini  on  this  subject  appear  to  be  extravagant : 
**  Ma  par'  veramente,"  says  he,.  **  che.  questi 
pesciy  per  pascer'  Thuomo  dalla  natura  siieno^ 
mandati :  perche  se  ne  vengono  propinqui  ^ 
Gtto  del  mare,  a  preseqtarsi,  et  principalmente^ 
corrono  a  musare;"  dove  elle  veggono^  fiioco,. 
o  lume,  p  crea^re  humane,  quasi  dicendb  pig- 
liamr,  pigliami/'  That  is:  ^^  But  it  would  in- 
deed seem*  that  this  fish  had  been  ordained  by 
nature  as  food  for  man ;  because  it  comes  near 
to  the  shore  to  recreate  itself  wherever  it  sees* 
fire,  or  light,,  or  human  beings ;  saying,  as  it 
were,  '  Take  me,  take  me.*  *'  If  it  be  con- 
sidered,, that  this  fish  lives  chiefly,  if  not  wholly, 
on  the  element  of  water,  and  thus  furnishes 
food  to  innumerable  other  fishes,  which  minis- 
ter so  abundantly  to  human  nourishment,  and 
which  require  food  of  a  substantial  nature, 
it  will  not  then  be  denied  that  the  herring  has 
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l)cen  destined  to  perform  a  very  important 
part  in  the  economy  of  the  universe :  and  may 
not  the  law  of  nature,  by  which  it  is  induced 
to  retire  to  great  depths  to  dej70:)it  its  spawn 
(If  it  be  really  so)  where  the  young  fry,  hy 
"being  beyond  the  depth  that  suits  its  most 
voracious  devourers,  may  live  in  comparative 
safety  till  they  have  attained  the  age  'that 
makes  them  feel  the  impulse  Whith  rnduces 
them  to  rise  to  the  surface,  be  a  principafl 
•cause  of  the  immensity  of  those  multitudes 
which  then  •fiM  the  seas  near  their  native 
liaunts*  and  famish  isuch  an  abundant  fepa$t 
for  myriaids  of  creatures  Vho  are  then  continu- 
ally in  pmrsah  tif  them !  Among  these  ene- 
mies, the  w^a]e  is  the  most  consplicuous,  and 
the  cod  fish,  perhaps,  the  most  numerous ;  nor 
do  I  (hink  it  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that 
where  these  voracious  creatures  are  found  in 
great  numbers,  some  variety  of  the  herring 
tribe  may  be  looked  for :  but  enough  has  been 
said  on  this  branch  of  the  subject.  These 
hints  are  merely  suggested  as  subjects  for  fu- 
ture investigation. 

The  locality  of  the  herring,  if  this  plirase 
^all  be  admitted,  may  be  a}so  considered  as 
m  collateral  proof  that  the    different  stioals 

Nn  .3 
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which  appear  at  different  stations  with  great 
regularity  for  many  years  together,  are  each  of 
them  a  distinct  body  of  fish,  that  have  no  re- 
gular communication  or  connexion  with  each 
other,  and  therefore  may  be  distinct  varieties 
of  fish  that  have  peculiarities  which,  if  care- 
fully investigated,  might  serve  to  discriminate 
them  from  each  other.  We  know,  from  the 
evidence  of  undoubted  historical  records,  that 
many  centuries  ago  herrings  were  caught 
every  year  in  great  abundance  in  the .  Baltic ; 
and  that  for  a  long  period  of  time,  this  was 
deemed  one  of  the  best  stations  for  the  herring 
fisheries.  It  elan  scarcely  be  supposed,  that  at 
that  period  these  herrings  went  regularly  to  the 
northern  ocean  at  one  season  of  the  year,  from 
whence  they  invariably  returned  to  the  Baltic; 
for  more  than  two  hundred  years  not  a  single 
herring  has  been  caught  in  that  sea.  Is  it 
not,  therefore,  very  probable,  that  this  body  of 
herrings,  which  had  for  so  many  years  remain- 
ed at  all  seasons  in  that  narrow  sea,  having  by 
by  some  accidental  cause  found  their  way  out 
of  the  strait,  had  gone  somewhere  else;  never 
having  been  able  to  find  their  way  back  again? 
In  like  manner  we  know,  that  of  late  years 
immense  quantities  of  herrings  have  been 
caught  on  the  Swedish  coast  near  Gotb^UT 


r 
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l^wg^  where  no  fish  of  that  sort  were  ever 
3een  in  ancient  times.     How  long  they  will 
continue  on  that  station,  the  records  of  future 
times  must  show.     Thus   also  it  is  known, 
"tibat  Loch-broom  was  the  most  distinguished 
station   for   the   herring  iishery  on  the  west 
xqasts  of  Scotland^  and  continued  so  for  many 
years,  though  of  late  it  has  been   scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable from  other  stations  on  that  coast. 
The  Yarmouth  herring  fishery  has  continued 
for  a  great  period  of  years,  as  also  .those   near 
'the  Isle  of  Man,  and  in  Loch-fine;  though  at 
noperio4»  so  fiirasl  can  learn,  were  these  fish- 
ings  ev^r  so  abundant  as  some  others.    While 
the  herrings  have  continued  to  be  cayght  in 
these  places  for  a  great  number  of  years  with 
•^  comparative  degree  of  steadinefs,  the  her- 
rjng  fisheries  on  other  parts  of  the  coasts  have 
•been  subjected  to  great  variations.     A  very 
considerable  herring  fishery  was  carried  on 
with   great  steadinefs,   about  the   month  of 
August  annually,  for  the  space  of  fifty  years 
or  more,  before  and  after  the  year  1700,  on 
the  south-east  coast  of  'Fife,  where  scarcely 
a  single  fish  of  that  sprt  has  been  seen  fof 
upwards  of  fifty    years     past^    and    it    has 
been  already  remarked,  that  for  about  ten 
years  past  an  abundant  herring  fishery  has  been 

Nn  4 
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carried  on  every  year  from  the    month  of 
November  to  February  or  March^  in  the  Frith 
of  Forth,  higher  up  than  Edinburgh,  where 
no  herrings  were  ever  known  to  have  been 
seen  before  that  time.     I  might  enumerate 
many  other  facts  of  the  same  kind;  bnt  this 
would  only  prove  tiresome ;  these,  I  hope«  will 
be  deemed  enough  to  show  that  it  is  highly 
probable,  that  each  particular  shoal  or  great 
body  of  herrings  that  are  discoverable  any 
where,  is  a  distinct  breed  of  fish  that  has  pe- 
culiar qualities  and  habits  which  distinguish  it 
from  others :  that  among  these  peculiarities  a 
disposition  to  retain  the  same   station,  and 
tnake  its  appearance  at  a  particular  season  of 
the    year,   is   one  of  the    most  distinguish- 
able; and  that  when  these  peculiarities  are 
once  ascertained,  a  recurrence  of  the  same 
phsenoinena  may  be  looked  for  with  some  de- 
gree of  certainty  for  several  years ;  but  that 
no  absolute  dependence  can  ever  be  had  on 
its  continuing  for  any  fixed  period  of  lime,  far 
lefs  that  they  will  never  abandon  those  haunts 
in    which    they  have  long  delighted.      In- 
fluenced by  these  considerations,  I  ventured  to 
advise  the  fishermen  on  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
when  the  herrings  first  so  unexpectedly  made 
their  appearance  there  in  a  large  body,  m^ 
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when  these  fishermen  were  ip  great  doubt* 
whether  they  should  make  any  preparations 
for  their  return  the  ensuing  season,  by  all 
means  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
that  their  departure  afforded,  to  make  prepara* 
tions  for  their  return ;  as  the  probability  was 
very  great  that  they  would  return  not  only  the 
next  year,  but  for  many  succeeding  years  with 
much  regularity  about  the  same  season  of  the 
Jrear.    The  fact  has  since  proved  that  my  rea- 

t.soning  ^a?  rigbti  and  they  have  been  benefited 
by  the  advice.  N6;  man,  therefore,  ought  to 
look  upon  disquisitions  of  this  sort  as  idle  specu« 

lations :  were  they  more  carefiiUy  investigated 
than  they  have  been^  they  migbt  Jead  to  very 
useful  conclusions. 

I  hope  dus  will  be  admitted  as  a  sufficient 
apology  for  my  adding  one  farther  hint  on  this 
subject  before  I  leave  it,  and  which  I  suggest 
merely  with  a  view  to  stimulate  to  more  accti* 
rate  investigation ;  it  is  this:  Since  it  seems 
probable,  that  different  shoals  of  herrings  are 
distinct  breeds  which  propagate  their  kind 
with  a  certain  degree  of  regularity,  as  breeds 
of  other  animals  do,  is  it  not  reasonable  to 
Appose,  that  distinct  breeds  may  pofsefe 
peculiar  qualities   which  may  render  them 


more  -valuable  than  others,  or  the  revecse,  for 
particular  purposes?  And^  if  so,  may  not 
this  peculiarity  be  the  cause  of  certain  dis- 
tinctions in  the  nxar^i^etable  qualities  of  this 
fish  that .  max  have*  been  attrifatuted  to  other 
pauses?  I  have  often  e^ten  herrings  that 
were  caught  upon  the  coast  of  Wales,  and 
have  b^en  at  all  times  satisfied  when  I  ate 
them  that  they  hjui  a  flavour  very  diiferent 
from  those  which  I  -have  eat^n  in  Scotl^d; 
and  in  Scotland,  the  Loch-fine  herrings  have 
been  in  general  reckoned  far  superior  to  those 
taken  on  the  east  coast.  Nor  are  henings  pe- 
4{uUar  to  the  European  seas;  they  are,  or  ipight 
kc^  zko  caught  in  great  abundance  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  on  all  the  .  northern  shores 
cf  the  American  States  ;i)ut  these  herrings  are 
90  much  inferior  in  quality  to  those  in  Europe, 
that  no  one  ever  attempts  to  catch  them  as 
food  for  man.  This  shows  that  they  must  be 
at  least  a  distinct  variety.  I  regret,  however^ 
that  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  whether 
they  constitute  a  distinct  ^cies. 

One  other  singularity  respectii^  the  natural 
history  of  the  herring,  that  is  connected  with 
ks  migrations,  deserves  to  be  here  noticed, 
as  it  is  a  circumstance  ihat,  so  far.  .as  I  koow^ 


ha^  not  a  parallel:  On  account  of  thisrslngU'* 
larity  however,  though  I- deem  it  deserving  at 
notice,  it  is  proper  I  should  at  the  same  time 
specify  that  I  do  not  mention  it  ^n  my 
own  proper  authority,  for  I  never  saw  it ;  bttt 
upon  the  invariable  report  of  all  the  persons 
that  I  ever  conversed  with,  who  have  lived  on 
the  coasts  which  herrings  fr^uent,  as  well  as 
those  who  have  prosecuted  the  herring  fishery 
a&  a  businefss  wha  imanimbudy  agree  in 
afserting  it  as  an  undeniable  fact,  that  when 
{he  herrings,  after  appearing  in  any  arm  of  the 
sea  in  great  numbers^  and  remaining  thete  for 
sometime,  are  abouirto  leave  it,  as  a  pre* 
liminary  to  their  departure  a  signal  is  given, 
which  the  people  who  speak  of  it  denominate 
the  cracking  qf  the  herrings.  By  this  phrase 
they  mean  to  denote,  that  a  loud  sound  is 
heard,  resembling  the  cracks  of  ^  pistol  when 
it  is  fired  off,  which  generally  takes  place  in 
the  evening ;  and  it  is  invariably  the  case;  they 
6ay,  that  after  such  sound  has  been  heard,  the 
-herrings  will  wholly  disappear  from  that  place 
before-the  next  morning. 

■ 

Such  is  the  unvarying  report  of  those  peo- 
ple ;  nor  did  I  find  one,  even  among  the 
lugher  clafses,  who  <iid  not  concur  in,  and 
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firmly  believe  it ;  yet  I  am  by  no  means  sails* 
fied  that  this  opinion  may  not  originate  in 
some  accidental  unobserved  circumstance, 
which  would  appear  nothing  extraordinary  if 
clearly  explained.  No  one  pretends  to  con- 
jecture in  what  way  this  sound  can  be  pro- 
duced. That  opinions,  which  were  as  gene- 
rally  adopted  in  former  times  as  this  is;  once 
prevailed  respecting  the  herring,  which  are 
now  proved  to  be  erroneous,  is  clearly  demon- 
strable.  Among  the  vulgar,  who  have  only 
heard  of  herrings,  it  is  a  very  prevailing  notion 
to  this  day,  that  the  herrings  have  a  king ;  and 
this  opinion  must  have  been  once  entertained 
even  among  well-informed  people  in  tibe  days 
of  Guicciardini,  otherwise  that  well-informed 
author  pould  not  have  adopted  it  The  fbl* 
lowing  is  a  literal  translation  of  what  he  says 
on  this  subject.  ^  They  have  among  tbem« 
without  any  doubt,  some  kings,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  bees  have ;  only  these  are  of  the 
same  size  and  form  with  the  other  herrings 
and  not  larger,  as  is  the  case  with  the  king  of 
the  bees;  [the  sex  was  not  then  discovered] 
but  theyliave,  in  truth,  a  mark  on  the  bead 
which  appears  like  a  crown,  and  they  are  of 
reddish  colour,  especially  the  head.  This 
king  going  before,  in  followed  by  die  whole 
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body;  and  because  they  have  shiniog  eyes 
like  fire^  they  appear  at  night  like  lightnings 
which  is  vulgarly  called  the  lightning  of  the 
sea.''  This  idea  has  long  been  entirely  ex- 
ploded, and  the  flashes  of  the  sea  are  weft 
known  to  owe  their  origin  to  another  cause* 

As  herrings  eat  no  known  solid  food,  thejp 
are  never  to  be  taken  by  means  of  bait  of  any 
kind.  The  usual  mode  of  fishing  for  them  is 
with  nets,  which  are  not  hauled  on  shore 
like  those  for  catching  salmon  and  many  other 
sorts  of  fish;  these  nets  are  merely  suspended 
m  the  water  in  a  perpendicular  positipn  by 
means  of  leaden  weights  fastened  to  one  of 
the  edges  by  way  of  sinkers,  and  buoys  on  the 
other  edge  to  keep  it  afloat.  These  nets  being 
let  down  among  the  body  of  the  herrings,  indi- 
vidual fish  are  entangled  in  the  meshes  as  they 
attempt  to  pafs  through  them,  and  thus  "are 
hauled  into  the  boats  in  immense  quantities. 
*  In  consequence  of  this  mode  of  fishing  having 
been  long  pursued,  several  peculiarities  re- 
specting this  interesting  creature^  have  been 
brought  to  light  that  deserve  to  be'  specified. 

In  the  first  place,  as.  it  has  never  been  ob- 
served, that  the  nets  catch  more  in  general 
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when  they  are  placed  in  one  direction  than 
another^,  fishermen  observe  no  sort  of  regu- 
larity in  this  respect,  but  lay  their  nets  indiHer-* 
ently  in  whatever  direction  accident  may  sug- 
gest. This  affords  a  strong  corroborative  evi- 
dence, that  the  supposed  regular  progrefs  of 
the  herrings  from  north  to  ^outh  is  merely  hy- 
pothetical; for,  had  the  theory  been  just,  more 
must  have  invariably,  been  caught  ,when  the 
nets  were  stretched  from  east  to  west,  and 
thus  placed  directly  to  thwart  their  j>rogrels, 
than  when  placed  from  north  to  south,  which 
by  being  parallel  to  their  rotit,  could  have 
interrupted  few  or  none. 

Secondly,  it  has  been  thus  ascertained^  that 
at  times  the  whole  body  of  the  fish  are  nearly 
of  one  size,  so  ^,at  they  can  be  caught  only 
by  nets  of  one  size  of  mesh;  insqmuch  that 
one  boat,  which  has  nets  of  the  proper  size, 
will  catch  vastabundanc&of  fish,  while  another 
boat  along-side  of  it,  with  nets  of  a  difl!erent 
size  of  mesh,  shall  not  be  able  to  catch  a 
single  herring.  At  other  times,  .however,  the 
fishing  will  be  nearly  equally  abundant  wifli 
the  nets  of  a  large,  of  a  small,  or  of  a  middle^ 
lize.d  ,xng«hj  which  indicates,  that  tl^ey  are 
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tontetimes  of  one  sort  only,  and  at  other  times 
al  varibas  soitis  or  sizes  intermixed. 


/ 


iThirdly;  it  has  beien  thus  also  ascertained; 

that  the  hefrihg  not  -only  keep*  together  in  a 

compact  body,  whose   limits,  when  viewed 

horizontally,  are  pretty^distinctly  defined,  in  as 

lar  as  respects  their  J>rogrers  toiVards  any  point 

oFthe  compafe,  bat  that  the  limits  df  this  b6dy 

aris  eqaklly  defiriecl  In  respect  to  the  depth  at 

iv^hich  ihey  swim.     At  stfrne  times  the  upper 

parts  of  ihe  nfets  miist  be  kept  nearly  level  with 

the  sttrface  of  the  water,  or  few  will  be  taken ; 

at  other  times  the  buoy  ropes  mu^t  be  length- 

'enred  to'  several  fdthoms,  or  no  'fish  Will  be 

iGahgTift.     In  Ae  first  case,  the  Whde  feody  of 

the  fish  Tise  near  to  the  surface  of  the  water  ; 

In  theiast,  theyas  carefully  avoid  it ;  bat  keep 

neverthelefs  nearly  'at  the  same  d^pth  for  a 

time/    This  renHers  it  e'xtretiidy  probable, 

that?heyiriay  sohJttimes  chbose^to  take  their 

station  ^S6  d6ep  as.  to  be  wholly  b^yondthc 

Yeach  df  fruman  power,  though  still  in  the  same 

seas,  where  tTxey'niight  be  caught  in  great 

al>uhdahce  could  we  reach  them.    It  is  only 

when"  they  are  near  the  surface  that  they  can 

be  discovered  by  gannets  and  other  sea  fowl^ 

vho  then  hover  over  them,  and,  by  darting 
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from  a  great  height,  dive  among  them,  and  caldl 
many,  exhibiting  a  singular  spectacle  to  those 
who  behold  it  for  the  first  time.  It  is  then 
alone  also,  as  I  suspect,  that  they  are  followed 
by.  whales,  who  prey  upon  them  as  a  fayouiitc 
food. 
» 

When  they  rise  quite  near  the  surface  of  the 
.  water,  these  little  fish  exhibit  a  phaeDomcnoo 
at  times  that  is  very  arousing,  and  that  is  among 
the  vulgar  called  the  play  of  the  herring.  This 
is  most  frequently  observed  towards  the  even- 
ingi  when  the  weather  is  v^arm  and  still.  It 
produces,  to  one  who  listens,  a  sound  that 
bears  a  near  resemblance  to  the  patter  made 
by  large  drops  of  rain  falling  on  water  ^  qpr 
does  it  much  differ  from  thb  appearance  when 
looked  at.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  herring 
rises  then  to  the  surface,  which  it  just  pene- 
trates  with  its  nose,  or  some  other  part  of  its 
body,  but  never  rises  so  far  as  to  be  seen.  It 
bears  no  sort  of  resemblance  to  the  leaping  of 
other  fishes  after  flies,  or  other  insects,  unlefs  it 
be  that  of  a  sly  old  trout,  which  sometimes 
merely  dimples  the  surface,  but  is  afiraid  to 
venture  farther.  This  kind  of  play  I  have  often 
witnefsed  myself. 
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.  My  fimits  preventing  me  from  proceeding 
farther  in  this  Investigation  of  the  nature  and 

habitudes  of  fishes^  I  must  here  conclude  this 

•  •  •     • 

disquisition ;  but  not  before  I  have  mentioned 
'an  ingenious  contrivance  adopted  by  a  very 
worthy  man,  Mr.  Arbuthnot  at  Peterheadj 
North  Britain^  which  promises  to  afford  faci^ . 
Hties  in  regard  to  the  study  of  this  branch  of 
natural  history^  that  it  never  hitherto  has  en- 
joyed. This  gentleman  has  contrived  to  tx* 
cavate  many  large  basons  out  of  the  solid 
granite  rock  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Peter* 
head.  These  basons  he  can  fill  at  pleasure 
with  salt  water  at  high  tide  time^  and  empty 
at  low  water*  .Several  of  these  large  reservoirs 
he  appropriates  for  the  purpose  of  sea  bathipg, 
which  offer  facilities  and  elegances  in  this  re- 
spect that  have  been  hitherto  deemed  unat- 

tamable.    Into  the  other  reservoirs  he  means 

»  •      •  •  . 

to  put  sea  fishes  of  various  sorts  alive^  when  re^ 
cently  taken  by  the  fishermen,  of  which  great 
abundance  can  be  there  caughf )  and  there  he 
purposes  to  preserve  and  feed  them  occasionally 
for  the  London  market.  As  th^  water  is  clear 
and  still  in  these  reservoirs,  the  fishes  can  be 
seen  with  great  ease  in  all  their  movements  and 
practices ;  and  there,  of  course,  the  naturalist 
may  prosecute  hii  observations  with  pJeasurs^ 


» \ 
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The  undertaking  is  as  yet  in  it$  infan^^  so 
that  no  time  has  been  allowed  to  ascertain  &cts 
vdth  accuracy.  On^  fact  only  that  has  been 
thus  ascertained  has  come  to  my  knowledge ; 
which  is,  the  remarkable  docility  and  quick* 
pefs  of  comprehension  of  the  common  haddoci; 
when  compared  with  others.  This  little  fish 
is  so  acuj:e  in  its  perceptions,  as  tq  foe  tamed 
almost  in  an  instant  5  so  that,  if  it  l^e  fed,  i( 
begins  to  know  its  benefactor  in  a  day  or  two, 
flies  towards  him  the  moment  he  appears,  an4 
follows  him  as  far  as  the  element  that  it  in* 
habits  will  permit  wherever  he  goes,  neaily 
after  the  manner  of  a  dog.  Tlic  remarkable 
voracity  of  the  cod  fish  is  here  also  proved  in 
the  most  decisive  manners  and  many  other 
curious  fsLCts  may  thus  be  ascertained;  on 
which  account  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  diis 
invention  to  the  notice  of  the  curious. 

«  .  .  .  T 

« 

This  pleasing  history  of  the  hening  being 
brought  to  a  conclusion,  the  Editor  of  these 
Efsays  flatters  himself  that  an  account  of  thj; 
manner  of  conducting  the  herring  fishery  upon 
^he  west  coast  of  Scotland,  will  be  an  ac- 
ceptable  addition  to  it.  And  as  the  in* 
formation  comes  from  respectable  authority,  it 
jS  here  given  in  the  words  of  the  Collector  and 


CdrnptroIIer'  of  the  Customs  it  Port  Glasgow, 
as  transmitted  by  tliem  to  the  Commifsioners 
bfthe  Customs  at  Bjdinburgh. 

*^  Wh^  the  Biifses  are  at  the  fishery,  they  arc 
constantly  plying  from  loch  to  loch  in  search 
of  herrings;  when  they  appear  on  the  coast, 
the  bufses  come  to  anchor  in '  the  nearest  har- 
bours to  the  fishing  ground,  from  whence  they 

^  send  their  boats  to  fish.  Each  boat  requires 
four  rhen,  and  are  in  number  according  to  the 
proportion  of  tonnage.  They  leave  a  man  or 
two  on  board  the  bufs  to  tate  care  of  her.  In 
a  scarce  fishing,  each  boat  has  two  trains  of 
nets,  288  yards  long,  and  from  U  to  12  yards 
deep.  When  herrings  are  plenty,  half  this 
quantity  is  sufficient.  TKe  ;iets  are  set  begin- 
ning with  the  ffrst  end  to  windward,  and 
stretching  the  train  right  to  leeward.  If  in 
deep  water;  (which  is  generally  the  case  before 
the  herrings  set  into  the  lochs)  both  trains  arc 
tied  together  by  the  back  rope  jmd  sole  or 
pkonke,  wliich  will  stretch  576  yards  in  length ; 
and  in  this  case  the  boat  is  tied,  to  the  leeward 
'  end  of  the  train,  and  allowed  to  drive  with  the 
nets  to  the  leeward,  the  fishermen  eyery  half 
hour  or  oftener  trying  if  there  are  any  herrings 

^^  Jin  their  nets.    Th|s  they  do  by  warping  along 

Oo2 
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the  back  rope,  and  here  and  there  raistng  A 
piece  of  the  netting.  By  this  means  they  not 
only  find  when  they  are  upon  good  fishing 
ground,  but  they  see  when  the  herrings  swim 
high  or  low,  and  they  raise  or  sink  their  nets 
accordingly^  by  shortening  or  lengthening  the 
ropes  that  are  fastened  to  the  buoys  whick 
sustain  the  nets^ 

«  Vh#n  the  night  hapt)ens  hot  to  be  vcfjr 
dark,  they  fix  a  large  buoy  to  the  leeward  end 
of  their  train,  and  go  witti  their  boat  to  some 
distance  from  theii"  nets,  trying  as  they  go 
along  if  there  be  any  herrings  in  their  neigh- 
bours nets :  Whenever  tliey  find  herrings 
plentier  in  tlieir  neigbboiirs  nets  than  in  their 
oWn,  they  immediately  return  to,  and  taisc 
their  train  i  and  after  shaking  out  their  her- 
rings (if  any)  into  their  boat,  they  set  their 
train  as  near  the  place  where  they  found  die 
herrings  as  pofsible. 

**  Thus  they  are  employed  without  inter- 
ruption the  whole  night,  16  or  18  hours  at  a 
time  when  herrings  are  scarce,  insomuch  that 
.  in  that  time  they  will  traverse  from  place  te 
place  some  nights  not  under  20  males,  and  set 
their  nets  |0  or  12  times  in  different  places^ 
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and  in  the  mornui^  when  day-light  comes  in^ 
they  repair  to  their  respecdve  bufses. 

^'Whcn  the  herrings  are  plenty,  they  are 
generally  in  the  lochs  and  in  the  shallow  water. 
In  this  case»  they  get  but  little  toil  at  night, 
having  nothing  to  do  but  to  set  their  nets  in  the 
evening,  liyith  a  stope  qr  sipall  anchor  to  eacl) 
end  of  their  train,  and  they  dp  not  raise  or 
hawl  them  till  the  next  morning.  In  this  casp 
they  set  their  trains  separately,  and  near  to 
the  bufses^  on  board  of  which  the^  sleep  al| 

ff  The  crews  of  the  bufses  are  for  the  most 
part  engaged  by  the  month;  their  wages, 
upon  an  average,  is  27s.  per  month  each,  be- 
sides tyfQ  barrels  of  herrings  to  each  matl  by 
way  of  portage,  in  c«se  of  a  full  cai^,  and  in 
jjhdit  proportion  fqr  a  smaller  quantity^ 

^«  Five-sixths  oi^^  men  employed  In  dMt 
fishery  are  green,  and  there  is  not  above  one  or 
two  thorough*bred  seamen  in  each  hvSs. 
These  green  men  seldom  continue  at.thci 
fishing  above  two  or  three  years,  when  they  g<^ 
•p  board  ships  in  the  foreign  tiAde. 
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"  The  present  practice  differs  ill  n^any  re* 
spects  from  what  was  formerly. followed  j  but 
in  none  so  materially  as  in  the  method  of  coring 
the  hernngs;-^ne^  double  the  quant^y  of 
salt  b^ng  now  Q3}pended  itiQx^  than  foonerlyi 
it  bein^JbimcJ  absolutejy  necefsary  for  the 
preservajtionjf  especi^ly  to,  tbc  West-India 
market,  where,  thcif,  character  is  now  esta- 
blishedrf 

c 

<'  TixQ  ma^erlal$  for  ^^in^ .  and  the  buise$ 
themselves,  f rQ  much  het^r  adiip;ed  than  for; 
merly ;  but  the  manner  of  setting  the  nets  k 
nearly  the  same^ 

"  These  improvements,  the  extensive  scale, 
upon  which  this. fishery  is  i\pw  carried  on,  and 
the  high  d5gxee  of  credit  at  which  it  has  ar- 
rive^, can  only  be  attributed  to  the  bounties. 
They  have  been  the  happy  means  of  thousands, 
of  industrious  pool*  being  employed  in  all  the 
Wious  brwi^h^  of  this  fishery,  and  of  trans* 
forming  an  indolent  people,  formerly  unac* 
customed  to  any  sort  of  labour,  into  active, 
hardy,  uaeful  members  of  society.  It  hai 
of)ened  the  first  nursety  f<Hr  seaffien  in  Great 
Britain,  insomuch  that  ali^ost  all  the  ships  in 
Clyde,  ani  as  we  are  informed,  many  in  the 
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J>orts  of  MTiitehavcn,*  Bnstol,  Liverpool,  And 
other  sea  ports  in  England,  are  manned  partly 
with  seamen  bred  in  the  fishery ;  nay^  it  is 
generally  believed,  that  almost  one-half  of  the 
Scots  seamen  employed  in  his  Majesty's  navy, 
have  received  their  education  in  that  schooU 
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